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The Stars in their Courses 

PARTI 
CHAPTER I 

THE DAY OF THE SILVER SPOON 

To be the child of an unhappy marriage is to 
be heavily handicapped at the very outset of that 
strange, unequal game we call life. 

Up to his fifth birthday no one had ever thought 
of Patrick Yardley as an unlucky child. His 
nurse, a smart, expensive person, dressed peren- 
nially in white piqu6, often told people, in his 
hearing, that he had been bom with a silver spoon 
in his mouth. Which Patrick vaguely knew to 
mean that he lived in a big house — ^two big houses, 
in fact — and had a great many^ elaborate toys, 
and had ridden a pony of his own ever since he 
could hold the reins. He had a governess, too, 
who taught him very little as to books but a great 
deal as to the importance of taking off one's hat 
to people, and opening doors for ladies, and 
passing things at meals. 

In those days he was never punished. There 
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were no rules for him to break, possibly because 
no one thought enough about him to make any. 
His father, who hardly ever saw him, was proud 
of him becatise he was an earl's grandson; his 
mother pitied him because he was a self-made 
man's son. Neither of them ever thought of 
loving him. 

Patrick and his mother met every day during 
the simimer, but they met as the merest acquaint- 
ances. It would never have occurred to Lady 
Anne to take him on her knee, or to tell him fairy- 
tales or stories of "When I was a little girl," in 
the endearing solittide d deux of a twilit, idle hour. 
She was always beautiful and bewilderingly aloof, 
and always hedged about with people. 

Sometimes Patrick was allowed to take her 
morning letters up to her room. She was generally 
sitting up in bed, a dazzling white vision of lace 
and lawn, with light brown hair scattered all 
round her in sunlit clouds. Even then she was 
not alone. There would be C61este, her maid, or 
Patrick's governess, who also acted as her secre- 
tary, and perhaps a person from Dupont's to do 
mysterious things to her taper nails — ^possibly 
also the dressmaker with patterns. 

Mamma's face always lighted up when Pat- 
rick came in, but it was the letters she was glad 
to see, not himself. She thanked him with the 
never-failing courtesy that came natural to her, 
but she did not kiss him. 

In the afternoon, after nursery tea, he some- 
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times went out with her in the victoria. He liked 
seeing the horses in the Park and hearing Mamma 
talk to any one who might be sitting beside her, 
particularly if it were Captain RoUeston (it was 
never Father). But he would rather have been 
riding his pony in the lanes *'at home" — ^he never 
thought of Grosvenor Place as **home." 

On Patrick's fifth birthday a great event 
occurred — ^namely, the emerging from velveteen 
tunics and vague, sexless garments into a sailor 
suit. It was a real white duck suit from Lan- 
caster's, with long trousers that buttoned up over 
the jumper. There was also a cord to which a 
whistle was attached, and the trousers had pockets ! 
That day also Nurse and he went in a hansom 
to Trufit's, whence he returned with his head 
shorn of its fair curls. 

The vast import of this putting away of childish 
things might reasonably be expected afterwards 
to haye blotted out the memory of minor current 
events. But Patrick did not quite forget them. 
He remembered all his life after, for exaniple, that 
that afternoon was Mamma's **at home" day, 
and that she sent for him to the drawing-room. 
She was leaning back in a big chair fanning herself 
when he came in, and she held out her hand to 
him, saying to a man in black clothes who sat 
beside her: *'This is my Uttle boy, Mr. Vivian." 

And she put her arm round Patrick and kissed 
him. She often did that on the **at home" days. 
It was just then beginning to be fashionable to be 
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fond of one's children in pubKc. Emboldened 
by her arm round him, he was encouraged to 
whisper confidingly : 

**Look at my hair, Mamma, and my trousersr* 

It was a stage whisper, and the man in black 
clothes laughed, his grave eyes on the child. 

"He is extraordinarily 1-like you," he said to 
Lady Anne in a low, stammering voice that yet 
held no sort of nervousness. 

''He looks like a little convict,*' sheanswered, 
laughing, too, a little. "Why are boys of that 
age always such frights?" 

Patrick was pleased. It is a boy's right to be 
ugly. Only girls are pretty. He went boldly 
across to big kind Captain RoUeston. To him 
he explained the intricacies of the new toilet and 
offered to blow a blast on the whistle, which offer 
was, however, discouraged. But Captain RoUes- 
ton said that the new suit must be christened 
and he put a whole shilling into one of the pockets 
— ^which puzzled Patrick, who had often heard 
the giver tell Mamma that he hadn't two sixpences 
to rub together, worse luck! 

Captain Rolleston stayed on after all the other 
guests had gone. Patrick was given a sponge- 
finger, and sent to wind up the musical-box at the 
other end of the room. When the time stopped 
he heard Mamma saying in a voice he had never 
heard before : 

"Don't ask me that, Harry. I'm not really 
wicked — ^yet. And I'm not brave enough." 
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And Harry Rolleston answered: "Some day 
you will be. It can't go on like this. And 
remember it's a standing invitation, Anne." 

Patrick remembered in after-life that when he 
got back to the nursery, Nurse said: "I suppose 
the Captain is still with your Mamma?" 

And when he said "Yes, " she turned to C61este, 
who was having tea in the nursery, and said: 
"I call it a perfect disgrace, that I do!" 

But the event which, of all others, most nearly 
equalled the sailor suit in importance was that 
which happened long — ^very long — after he had 
gone to bed, so long, in fact, that the sim was 
beginning to stream through chinks in the blinds, 
and the birds were twittering in the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace. Patrick woke with a start 
and saw his beautiful mother standing by the 
bed in her riding-habit. Her face was pale and her 
eyes reckless. She knelt down by the bed and 
put her arms roimd him, though there was no one 
there to see. He felt her white cheek cold against 
his own. 

"Patrick," she said in a hoarse, quivering 
whisper, "remember always that whatever you 
get out of life you've got to pay for some time 
or other. It may be worth it or it may not, but 
it's all the same in the end. You've got to pay." 

Patrick was wide awake now. 

" I've got a shilling, " he said eagerly. " It's in 
my trousers' pocket. I'll lend it to you, Mamma." 

She laughed hysterically, clasping him closer. 
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"Poor baby!" she whispered (surely she could 
not mean a person who wore a jumper and 
trousers!). "And I have never loved it." The 
next instant her wild, incoherent speech burst forth 
anew. Her words made a strange impression on 
him, though their sense did not come home to him 
till years later. They were, so to speak, photo- 
graphed in a dim, unreasoning fashion on his 
brain, to be developed long afterwards. 

"Don't ever forget," she finished, "if you make 
a bad bargain of your life, it's no use trying to 
shirk it. YouVq got to pay and make the best of 
it." 

"Have you made a bad bargain. Mamma?" he 
asked with the imconsdous irony of childhood. 

"I don't know," she said — "I don't know. 
But I've paid, anyhow — I'm paying now. . . . 
Good-night, baby. Good-bye." 



It was the last time he ever saw her. The 
next day — ^that day rather — ^there was confusion 
in the house and much whispering together in 
shocked excitement among the servants. And 
someone told Patrick that Mamma was dead. 
But there was no weeping nor pitying sighs, as 
there had been when the kitchen-maid died in the 
hospital. For Mamma there were only shocked 
voices, and a reiteration of that mysterious word, 
"disgrace." 
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Lady Anne Yardley was not dead. She had 
only reached the breaking-point of endurance, 
and, acting on the imptilse of one mad, reckless 
hour, had left a husband for whom she had never 
felt anything warmer than a toleration which had 
lately turned to something like hatred. 

She had been only twenty when she married 
him — ^the age when, if we may not marry the 
person we love, we think that any one else is 
equally tolerable or intolerable. It is that im- 
measurable mistake that is at the root of half 
the unhappy tmions in the world. 

John Yardley was a self-made man, an M.P., 
and the head of a big engineering firm. He had 
also made himself into a very passable imitation 
of a gentleman, and he had fifty thousand a year. 
He had perhaps earned the right to ask something 
of life, and what he did ask was not entirely con- 
temptible. Having made a fortune, he had no 
desire either to hoard or to double it — ^nor to 
spend it in the blatant, over-blown fashion that 
stamps the nouveau riche all the world over. He 
even admitted, in choosing a town house, that there 
were other habitable spots in London besides 
Park Lane ! 

What he did want was a place in society, and a 
wife who could hand down to his children that one 
thing which he himself and all his wealth could 
not give them — ^namely, blue blood. 

Lord Sherston, on the other hand, had a great 
many debts inherited and acquired, several daugh- 
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ters to many, and an estate in Warwickshire to 
sell. John Yardley had met Lady Anne Kirk- 
patrick, the eldest daughter, and had fallen a 
dazzled victim to the beauty which even in her 
first season had made her famous. 

When Meldon Court came into the market, 
Lord Sherston asked sixty thousand pounds for 
it. Mr. Yardley offered sixty-two thousand and, 
by the same post, asked for the hand of the owner's 
daughter. It was not very adroitly done, and 
Lord Sherston was ruefully amused. 

"But I can't afford to refuse him, Anne, and 
neither can you," he said. "Vi and Mary are 
coming on. And you've always known that 
you've got to marry money. And this chap 
Yardley has made every penny of his with clean 
hands, so they tell me. He's extraordinarily 
presentable too. And, by Jove! he's offering me 
two thousand for you. It's handsome that — ^two 
thousand for a chit of twenty! I think we'll 
accept him, eh Nan?" 

Lady Anne did accept him, with that grim 
philosophy that is part of a society training. 
Mercenary motives swayed her not at all. She 
had always had ever3rthing she wanted in life, as 
regards material things. Those who live as a 
matter of course on credit invariably do. They 
do not know enough of the value of money to be 
greedy of it. 

Lady Anne told herself and, it is to be feared, 
someone else as well, that in marrying a man one 
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need not necessarily enter much into his life. 
She went her own way wilfully — ^the way of her 
world in general and alas! of Harry RoUeston in 
particular. It was one long, feverish round of 
what, for want of a better name is called ''pleasure.'* 
Her husband she hardly ever saw alone except 
at meals. Her covert, courteous disdain drove 
him back on his work, and failing private happi- 
ness, he threw himself more and more into politics. 
He made no secret of his intense disapproval of all 
her pleasures and most of her friends. An in- 
herited, over-rigid outlook on life was strong in 
him still. He made no allowance for the fact 
that he had deliberately married a girl less than 
half his own age — a, girl, moreover, whose every 
point of view was, and must be, utterly removed 
from his. 

During the fifth year of her marriage. Lady 
Anne saw Captain RoUeston almost every day. 
With the reckless disdain of deception that had 
always been a Kirkpatrick characteristic, she did 
not attempt to hide the fact from her husband. 
He knew that she rode with this old friend of her 
girlhood every morning. He knew also that she 
was losing large sums at baccarat. And he de- 
tested everj'' form of gambling. Mr. Yardley 
hated her now as he had learnt to hate her world. 
He knew it at last for what it was — the world 
that owes and does not pay, that covets its neigh- 
bour's wife as a matter of course, that lives its 
life not soberly, righteously, nor godly. 
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The climax came on the morning of Patrick's 
fifth birthday. There was a stormy scene — 
stormy, that is to say, on Mr. Yardley's side. 
For she never forgot that he was an inferior and 
must be treated with courtesy and self-control 
as such. Not the least of the many things he had 
against her was her imwavering refusal to "answer 
back." A soft answer does not always turn away 
wrath. 

Under the stress of his passion, he forgot him- 
self — ^forgot even the slow careful speech of one 
who has with great pains taught himself to be a 
gentleman. He said things to her that he might 
have said had he been still, like his father and 
grandfather before him, a working-man. Only 
the fearless scorn in her eyes prevented him from 
striking her. 

She dined out that night, and came home at 
eleven. A message that had come earlier in the 
evening from her husband was lying on the hall 
table. It said : 

''There is a division in the House at twelve. 
Don't expect me till you see me.'' 

She laid the paper down with a little choked 
laugh. There was something oddly pregnant 
in the wording of the message. 

''A division in the House I" she repeated breath- 
lessly. "God knows there is." 

She went upstairs and let her maid take oflE her 
dress and put away her jewels. 

"And put out my habit to-night, ready for the 
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morning, C61este," she said. "I shall start a 
little earlier, I think." 

And C61este when she came with Miladi's tea 
in the morning found her already up and gone. 

For alas! and alas! — ^Lady Anne had accepted 
that "standing invitation" that she had thought 
herself strong enough to refuse. 

And Mr. Yardley, coming into her empty room 
in the morning, found himself confronted only 
with his own message : 

''There is a division in the House. Don't expect 
me back till you see me.*' 



CHAPTER II 



MELDON 



After that day the house in Grosvenor Place 
was shut up, and Patrick, with the governess and 
servants, was sent down to Meldon. 

Mr. Yardley went neither into the country nor 
abroad. He stayed on in London, living at his 
club, and faced with outward stolidity but secret 
intolerable torture the whole tide of public com- 
ment and scandal. The eyes of the favoured 
curious might see him any day they pleased 
among the well-known figures on the Ministerial 
bench, his hard face grown perhaps a little harder 
of late. He spoke when his turn came with 
neither more nor less than his usual clearness 
of thought and slow, forcible diction. 

The world said, naturally, that he was without 
feeling, but in that the world was wrong. He was 
feeling intensely — ^none the less bitterly because 
the hurt was to his pride rather than his heart. 

Where there has been great love there may also 
be infinite forgiveness. But Mr. Yardley had 
never loved Lady Anne; he had only been in love 
with her, which is by no means the same thing. 
For the first is that charity which covers the 

12 
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multitude of sins. And the second is often, alas! 
only a brief passion that bums fiercely for a day 
and fades at the breath of night. 

Mr. Yardley never forgave his wife. He had 
been proud of her — ^proud of her beauty and her 
long descent. But she had cheated him. He had 
married her that she might add lustre to the name 
he had made famous, and she had dragged it 
instead through all the mire of public gossip and 
scandal. 

In August he went down to Meldon for a few 
days. On the morning after his arrival the smart 
nurse came and imperatively "gave warning." 
It was plain that her sense of propriety had been 
too deeply outraged by recent events to survive 
a prospect of permanent burial in the country. 

It was not long before the governess followed 
suit — ^probably for much the same reason. Mr. 
Yardley was not particularly concerned. He 
paid the one her wages and the other her salary 
and thought no more about the matter. The 
house was overrun with servants. Surely be- 
tween them they could look after one small boy. 
They did look after him, with the haphazard 
manner of their kind, leaving him to run wild 
during his father's absence, and complaining 
bitterly of him on the next flying visit the latter 
paid to Meldon. 

Mr. Yardley knew only one way of dealing with 
difficult child nature. He sent for the boy and 
punished him. The interview was Patrick's first 
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lesson in a philosophy whidi was to last him all his 
life. It taught him that the world, which is on 
the whole a pleasant road to travel, yet has in it 
places exceeding hard — where frequent sign-posts 
marked: Thou shalt not tempt the wayf^^r into 
strange byways. And that he who n^lects the 
warning must be prepared to pay toU without 
murmuring. 

Mrs. Sloane, the housekeeper, who no doubt 
felt herself to blame, was emboldened to remon- 
strate on what she considered an undue severity. 
She had been at Meldon under a very different 
regime, and she disapproved of the present one, 

"It isn't the child's fault that he gets into 
mischief," she said. "He has nothing to do, and 
it's no one's business to look after him. Satan 

. finds some mischief still for idle " 

Mr. Yardley cut her short. 
"He need not be idle, " he said; "he can go to 
he village school. As for looking after him, that 
3 your business." 
' ' The village school! — His lordship's grandson ! " 
"You perhaps forget that he is also my son," 
aid Mr. Yardley heavily. "What is good enough 
or me is good enough for him." 

He turned away from her and looked deliber- 
itdy at a picture on the panelled wall opposite. 
t was the portrait of an extraordinarily beautiful 
poman with long, blue eyes and light-brown hair, 
ier head was set slightly back on the white, full 
hroat, and the paints had caught the subtle 
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suggestion of aloofness and recklessness that had 
individualized her in life. Without it her beauty 
might have gained in sweetness — ^it would un- 
doubtedly have lost in character. 

There is much to be said for that system which, 
sometimes in real life and always in novels, turns 
the backslider's portrait to the wall or consigns 
it to the attic. But Mr. Yardley scorned all such 
evasions. Sitting at his writing-table in the 
library at Meldon, he met, whenever he raised 
his eyes, the full glance of the lovely pictured 
ones on the wall opposite — ^and so kept open the 
raw wound of his own hatred. 

"He shall go to the village school, " he repeated 
doggedly to himself when the housekeeper had 
gone. 

He got to his feet and walked slowly down the 
narrow length of the long room. There were 
other portraits on the panelled walls — ^Vandycks 
and Reynolds and Lelys— dim presentments of 
long-dead men and women wearing the var3dng 
costumes and expressions of past centuries. Mr. 
Yardley looked from face to face, and read in 
each an elusive, unconscious arrogance of race. 
Then he looked at the mirror at the end of the 
room. It reflected a tall, powerfully built man 
of fifty, with strong, hard features, and eyes 
which looked as though all the possibilities of life 
had turned to gall and bitterness. He saw himself 
the one discordant, incongruous note in a scheme 
otherwise harmonious. 
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Yet he was John Yardley, the millionaire, a 
Minister, too, now, and a philanthropist of world- 
wide fame. This house belonged to him. These 
very portraits that looked at him with wondering 
proud aloofness belonged to him. He had seen 
that same aloof look often in Lady Anne's eyes. 
And he had seen it this morning in the child's. 

**He shall go to the village school," said Mn 
Yardley insistently to the portraits, and he looked 
from face to face, clenching his hands. "I hadn't 
a fine gentleman's education, and neither shall he, 
though he is one of you!" 

And yet there had been a time when John 
Yardley had asked God passionately to let his 
son be the descendant of just such a race as this. 

Providence is not always most merciful when it 
grants literally the prayers of the ambitious. 



CHAPTER III 



THE NEW VICAR 



On a Sunday afternoon nearly five years later 
Mr. Yardley, with folded arms and an expression- 
less face, was listening to a sermon in Meldon 
Church. The preacher was that one acquaintance 
for whom his hard heart had ever warmed into 
real friendship — ^the Reverend Francis Vivian. 
It was his first sermon in Meldon Church, and 
he was preaching — so fate or Providence had 
ordained it — on the duty of the parent towards 
the child. 

The congregation, which, owing perhaps to a 
natural curiosity, was less sparse to-day than 
usual, gave the full attention of its eyes and ears 
to its new vicar. Seeing in the pulpit an insignifi- 
cant, frail man, most of them probably forgot to 
note that the soul of a bom fighter looked out of 
his steady eyes. Hearing the rather hesitating 
voice they were perhaps deaf to its intense 
conviction. 

In point of fact the Reverend Francis Vivian 

had worn her Majesty's imiform for ten years 

before he went into the Church. The succeeding 

years had mostly been spent strenuously in Seven 

a 17 
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Dials and WMtechapel. Town brains — ^particu- 
larly Cockney ones — ^are proverbially sharper than 
country ones, and the seed, if it does not invariably 
fall on good soil, at least springs up for a time on 
the stony but encouraging ground of a stirface 
understanding. Mr. Vivian had perhaps yet to 
learn that here at Meldon most of what he said 
would fall on bare rock — ^the rock of an impene- 
trable stolid ignorance. 

"He'll be a square peg in a round hole," mut- 
tered old "Tommy" Kirkpatrick, the agent, to 
himself. "But he's human, by Gad! and unless 
I'm very much mistaken, there's a fairly decent 
slice of the old Adam in him. I'll chance it, 
anyway, and ask him to supper." 

He proceeded straightway to write the invitation 
in the fly-leaf of a hymn-book, and — ^with the eyes 
of the entire Stmday-school upon him — ^to tear it 
out and fold it ready to send round to the vestry 
after service. 

Mr. Yardley was waiting in the churchyard for 
his friend when the latter came out of the vestry. 
They were both undemonstrative men. No one, 
seeing their greeting, would have guessed at the 
closeness of their friendship, nor that they had 
never met since that day, five years ago, when Mr. 
Vivian had called on Lady Anne and afterwards 
gone on to see her husband at the House of 
Commons. 

"You will come back to Itmch with me, of 
course," Mr. Yardley said. "I particularly want 
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to talk to you this afternoon. I have to go north 
by the night train. Tessier is dead." 

"Tessier? — Thank you, I will come with pleas- 
ure — ^Tessier, did you say? Ah! I remember — 
your brother-in-law. I'm sorry, John." 

"You needn't be," said Mr. Yardley, unlocking 
the gate that led from the churchyard into the 
famous yew alley, where the shade of Queen 
Elizabeth was supposed nightly to walk. "But 
there's a child. I shall bring him back with me. 
I've always thought Tessier a fool who would have 
been a knave if he had had the brains and the 
opportunity. But the boy is — Dora's son." 

His harsh voice thickened a little, and Mr. 
Vivian looked away, respecting a grief which he 
knew to be undying and very real. Mr. Yardley 
had loved few people, but of those few his dead 
sister had held the foremost place. 

They had reached the end of the alley now, and 
the south front of the house was in sight, its many 
windows bUnking in the hot noon sunshine. 
This, the main part of the building, overlooked 
terraces and gay flower-beds and the wide reaches 
of park and wooded slope beyond. On the north 
side, with two wings at right angles to it, it em- 
braced three sides of a paved courtyard. A moat 
had for many centuries enclosed the whole, but 
the late earl, who had an immense respect for 
sanitation, and none at all for antiquity, had had 
it fiUed up, all but the strip which ran along the 
east side. There, water-lilies and btilnishes grew 
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in rich profusion, and willows leant across the 
water, admiring their own crude, impressionist 
portraits in its green mirror. It was a fair king- 
dom that Mr. Yardley had bought for himself. 

"I want to see your own boy, John," said Mr. 
Vivian, breaking a short silence. "He was not 
with you at church, was he?" 

" No, " said Mr. Yardley grimly. " He was not 
at church. He and I wiU have something to say 
about that presently!" 

Mr. Vivian turned to him quickly, opening his 
lips to speak. Then — ^for he had what were in 
those days, perhaps, rather tmclerical ideas as 
to the distinction between being one's brother's 
keeper and meddling unwarrantably in other 
people's business — ^he shut them again. 

"Limch isn't till half -past one," said Mr. 
Yardley, after a pause. " Come this way, Frank." 
They were in the house now. He led the way 
across the hall and opened the library door; then 
stopped dead on its threshold with a sudden 
change of expression. "As to the boy, here he 
is," he said. 

Patrick was standing by the big writing-table 
just under his mother's portrait. He was tall for 
his ten years, and strongly though slightly built — 
with the strength of steel rather than of iron. Mr. 
Vivian looked at him and then involtmtarily 
glanced at the portrait, for the second time in his 
life startled by the extraordinary likeness. 

Mr. Yardley saw the swift upward glance and 
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winced, his own reluctant eyes on the child. To 
him the small figure stood as representative, not 
only of the woman who had spoilt his Uf e, but also 
of that class which he had come to regard with a 
dogged, bitter prejudice. The boy was like his 
mother and the people of his mother's world. 
Here was the sin unforgivable. 

''Well," he said coldly, "what do you want?" 

"I came to ask you for some money," said 
Patrick, with just that same little reckless lift of 
the head that was observable in his mother's 
portrait. "I want — seven shillings." 

" Seven shillings! What for? " 

"I must have it," said Patrick. "It is a debt 
of honour. I — ^lost it — ^this morning — ^at poker." 

The murder was out. Mr. Yardley's face 
became a dull red. 

"You mean," he said slowly, "that you were 
gambling — ^to-day ? Gambling I — and on Stmday ! ' * 

"Yes." 

"Who were you playing with?'* asked Mr. 
Yardley, after a long pause. 

"I— can't tell you." 

"You mean you won't." 

"Yes, I mean I won't." 

Mr. Vivian had taken up a book of old prints, 
and was looking at it by the open window. He 
turned rotmd now and glanced at the two at the 
other side of the room. Something in him — 
possibly that Old Adam which Mr. Kirkpatrick 
had acclaimed — ^leapt up in swift accord with the 
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boy's mutinous speech. He listened eagerly for 
the reply. 

" I will certainly give you something, " said Mr. 
Yardley, after another ominous silence, ''but not 
seven shillings. You were not at church this 
morning. For that you will spend the rest of the 
day in your room." 

Mr. Vivian saw the child's eyes go past him to 
the open window in a swift look over the sunny 
slopes of park and wood. He was turning to the 
door, but his father called him back. 

"Stop!" he said. "That isn't all. That is for 
breaking the Sabbath. But you have been playing 
cards for money— a thing which you know well 
enough I don't allow. As a pimishment for that 
you will go to bed every evening this week at five 
o'clock — ^without your tea, of course." 

"Of course," said Patrick. His tone was 
neither insolent nor abject, but rather that of a 
person who has been countless times over the 
same ground and knows it to weariness. 

"I must trust to your honour to obey me in 
this," said Mr. Yardley heavily. "I am going 
away this evening for two nights. If I find, when 
I come home, that you have taken advantage of 
my absence by staying up later on either night, 
I will pimish you more severely." 

The boy did not seem to hear. "Father," he 
said desperately, "can't I have the money? The 
— the person I owe it to is a — ^he isn't a gentleman. 
I can't keep him waiting. It's a debt of honour." 
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But Mr. Yardley was unmoved. 

"You should have thought of that before you 
lost money which was not yours to lose. That is 
not honour. But for that matter I will pay the 
money myself when you choose to tell me who 
you owe it to. You don't choose? Very well, 
you can go." 

The boy went, Mr. Yardley sat down in one 
of the carved chairs, and frowned at the fingers 
with which he was impatiently drumming on its 
arms. He had made himself the social equal of 
any man living, but his hands betrayed his origin. 
They were the hands of a working-man — thick 
at the joints and square at the finger-tips, with 
ill-shaped, carefully manicured nails. The full 
southern light, pouring through the open win- 
dow, ruthlessly accentuated the cruel lines which 
of late years had coarsened his hard face. He 
looked up at last, and met the new Vicar's grave 
glance, 

"I suppose you think I'm — hard on the boy?" 
he said defiantly. 

"Yes," said Mr. \^vian shortly. 

His glance travelled to the writing-table, where 
a heap of loose gold and silver was lying. 

"Hasn't it occurred to you," he said, "that he 
might have heloed himself to some of that to pay 
his debt? Bu1 
to you for the 
be h-hard on hi 
You are — unju 
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"No," said Mr. Yaxdley, "not unjust. I 
punish him for his own sake, and never without 
strong reason. You don't understand, Frank. 
The boy is not merely mischievous or naughty. 
He's badr 

"Bad!" the exclamation was vivid with 
contempt. 

"Yes — ^bad. He disobeys me at every turn. 
And he's a bom gambler." 

"A bom gambler is not necessarily — bad.^\ 

"Gambling is a deadly sin. I suppose you 
admit that?" 

"I don't admit it. It is a deadly folly, if you 
like. And it too often ends in sin. You are 
perfectly right to n-nip it in the bud. But after 
all there are allowances to be made. It's an 
inherited instinct. It's in the blood." 

" Yes, " said Mr. Yardley, with suddenly flaming 
passion, and he looked from portrait to portrait. 
"In the blood indeed! Gamblers and spend- 
thrifts, every one!" 

"You knew that when you married — one of 
them," said Mr. Vivian deliberately, and deliber- 
ately waited to see his friend wince. 

There was a long silence. 

"Patrick is not like other boys," said Mr. 
Yardley at last bitterly. "He doesn't care for 
ordinary childish pleasures. His one craving is 
for excitement — ^preferably dangerous excitement. 
And most of his thoughts begin and end in the 
stable." He paused and gave a curt, not very 
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pleasant, laugh, adding: "But I stopped his 
riding three months ago." 

"Why?" 

"For a punishment. He took the most valu- 
able horse in my stables over that stmk fence in 
Twenty-acres! And old Kirkpatrick had the 
impertinence to congratulate me on his seat and 
his hands!" 

"The sunk fence!" Mr. Vivian drew a long 
breath. " He might have been killed, " he said. 

"Yes. And I paid three htmdred guineas for 
her — ^it's a thoroughbred mare." 

Mr. Vivian started and stared at him with 
new, oddly repelled wonder. He had meant the 
boy, not the horse. 

"What sort of man is Kirkpatrick?" he asked 
after a pause. 

"A good agent and a bad man," said Mr. 
Yardley shortly. " He is Sherston's cousin, " he 
added as though in explanation. 

But Tommy was a good deal more than that. 
He was, in fact, the key to that riddle which had 
been puzzling Mr. Vivian ever since he had first 
f^t eyes on Patrick that morning. 

For Mr. Yardley, in striving to cheat the boy 
out of a fitting education, had reckoned without 
his host or rather his agent. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
might be a "bad man" (which, according to his 
employer, meant that he did not play cards for love 
or counters, and that his conversation was apt 
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to stray beyond the bounds of "yea, yea" and 
"nay, nay"), but he was also a gentleman, 
which is not by any means incompatible. In- 
cidentally he was also the straightest rider in 
three cotmties and one of the best shots. He was 
not, like Mr. Vivian, a lover of children in general, 
but he had an odd liking for this particular child. 
And on the days when Patrick played truant from 
school — ^which, in his father's absence, was, aJas! 
three days out of the five — ^he was generally to be 
found with the agent, riding or driving or walking 
about the estate. He might have been in a worse 
place, and indeed very often was — namely, the 
Meldon stables. For those employed there had 
never considered it any part of their duty to see 
that the boy obeyed his father's rules in his father's 
absence. So Patrick was allowed to ride what and 
when he pleased, and — ^behind Straker, the stud- 
groom's back — ^to play poker with, and be cheated 
by, the new stable-boy. 

Lord Sherston's grandson could barely read or 
write. But he could swim and ride and even 
use a rifle — ^thanks to Tommy, whose sense of 
duty to his employer, like that of the stable 
mhuLge^ did not extend to teaching his employer's 
son filial obedience. He taught him a code of 
morals, however, short but rigid. 

"Never tell a lie," he would say. "And never 
owe what you're not prepared to pay, somehow 
or other, whether it's to your friends or to Fate. 
And don't make a fuss about anything. If it's a 
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fence youVe got to take or a thrashing, for God*s 
sake try to take it like a gentleman." 

Mr. Vivian, when he had supped and talked with 
the agent, understood better why Patrick, living 
alone as he did among a houseful of servants, 
had not become a mere servant-ridden little 
impossibility — ^why, in short, he had not only the 
appearance of his mother's class, but its manners 
and speech as well. 

"I haven't taught him to be a saint," said 
Tommy, frowning at the cigar he was lighting. 
*'But I've kept him a gentleman. You may say 
that's superfluous, but I don't believe you will. 
You've got common sense, I take it. You will 
agree with me in imagining that a botmder can't 
find the world an especially easy place to live in. 
It's not a bad old world — ^unless you happen to 
be John Yardley's son. I beg pardon — ^yes, I 
know he's your friend. But he's not mine and 
never will be. And the young *un's my own flesh 
and blood, after all." 



CHAPTER IV 



IKY 



Mr. Yardley travelled north by the night 
train in order to be present next day at the obse- 
quies of his dear brother departed — ^in other words, 
a brother-in-law whom he had detested with all 
his heart and sotil. 

The late Mr. Tessier had lived in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in a small house the furnishing of which 
struck a prevailing note of Aspinall's Enamel and 
cheap art draperies. The floors were further 
adorned by skins of a species of big game that is 
presumably only to be found in manufacturing 
towns, probably Yorkshire ones; and the walls, 
by portraits of unwashed-looking persons, signed 
in crimson lake "F. T.," and by that imsatis- 
factory kind of curtain which is composed of long 
strings and an occasional bead. 

On his marriage Mr. Tessier had represented 

himself, to the entire satisfaction of his bride, as a 

portrait painter of noble French extraction. Mr. 

Yardley believed very little in the ancestry and 

not at all in the profession, regarded as a means of 

livelihood. Prom the little he had seen of his 

sister's mSna^e, both before and after her death, 
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he had supposed it to be more or less entirely kept 
up by voluntary contributions from his own pocket. 
Which was probably the case. But he had loved her 
very dearly. For that love's sake and hers he had 
lent a grudging cotmtenance to a marriage which 
he disliked and distrusted. For its sake he had de- 
termined to adopt the orphan child of that marriage. 

Iky Tessier, who, like many persons with a 
superfluity of baptismal names, was called by none 
of them, had been christened Vincent Patrick 
Yardley; Vincent after his gifted parent; Patrick 
— as that parent explained at every opening to his 
friends and patrons — after "my sister-in-law, nie 
Lady Anne Kirkpatrick" (he had never seen her), 
and Yardley after that brother-in-law towards 
whom, behind his back, he affected a tone of 
indulgent patronage. "Not a Vere de Vere, of 
course, " he would say airily, "but a most worthy, 
good-hearted fellow." 

Iky did not remember his mother, and knew his 
father mostly as a tiresome person who made one 
sit still for hours in impossible attitudes, having 
first tilted one's chin at the desired angle with 
thick white hands that smelt of scented soap. 
The result of one of these sittings was exhibited 
at the Bewick Gallery, and Hannah, the maid of 
all work, took Iky to see it. It was called : "The 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.'* 
Hannah read out the title from the catalogue, and 
Iky sighed, remembering how long indeed those 
thoughts perforce had been. 
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"What were you thinkin* about?" demanded 
Hannah literally. 

Iky considered. 

"Part of the time," he said, "I had a most 
awful tickle in my chilblain, and I was wondering 
if Father would be cross if I scratched it. And 
part of the time I was wondering what it would 
be like to be an orphan, and if I would have a 
black thing round my arm, and if Father would 
have a hearse with a gold railing at the top, and 
black plumes, and if you and me would have 
ham and real fizzy lemonade for the party, or just 
cocoa and teacakes like what your cousin Polly 
was buried with." 

Hannah, thus confronted with the fruits of her 
own teachings, was filled with horror and emotion. 

'*Well, I never did!" she exclaimed. "You're a 
bad lad, Iky, and no mistake. An' what God 
must be thinkin' of you I's sure I don't know." 

And now he was really an orphan — oh! the 
proud pathos of it! — and Father really had a 
hearse with black plumes, and Iky did have a 
black band round his sleeve. Hannah had sewed 
it on that morning, stopping every now and then 
to blow her nose with a Royal- Wedding handker- 
chief that had a likeness of the Duke of York 
and Princess May in red and blue crewel-stitch 
in the comer. 

Iky watched the tears coursing down her shiny 
red cheeks, and felt a vague resentment against 
them and her. It was he who ought to be crying, 
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not she. Hannah had taken him to a great many 
funerals, and she always cried, whether she had 
known the "corpse" personally, or not. But 
this funeral was altogether his (Iky's) affair, 
not hers. 

At the grave her tears burst forth anew. Iky,^ 
holding tightly on to her hand, heard and saw 
and felt her sobs, and was struck afresh with the 
guilty, self-accusing misery of childhood — ^the 
misery that knows it is expected to show violent 
grief and is instead acutely conscious of the 
novelty and not unpleasurable importance of 
bereavement. 

Mr. Yardley stood on the opposite side of the 
grave and from under his heavy brows looked at his 
nephew. Iky was dressed — ^in accordance with the 
taste of Hannah and a yotmg man in ''The Gents' 
Northern Outfitting Emporium" — ^in a brown 
velveteen suit with large pearl buttons and a blue 
plush cap with a gold hieroglyphic on the front. 
What Hannah called his "blacks" had been 
ordered, but had not come in time for the funeral. 
The black band was, however, visible to all, and 
she had provided him with a black-bordered hand- 
kerchief for the reception of those tears which, 
alas ! refused to come. 

Mr. Yardley, whose judgment in matters of 
outward taste was unimpeachable, would have 
disapproved of the plush cap had he seen it. But 
he did not. He saw only the eyes beneath it. 
For they were soft and dark — Dora's eyes, set in 
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Dora's smooth olive face. If the features were 
those of Dora's husband, Mr. Yardley did not 
notice that either. He looked at the duld, and 
his own eyes softened as they had never yet done 
at sight of his own child. 

The winding up of Mr. Tessier's affairs was not 
complicated, inasmuch as he had left nothing 
behind him except an orphan child and a multitude 
of small debts. Both these facts may have had 
something to do with the non-appearance of any 
relatives at the funeral, always supposing him to 
have had any. Mr. Yardley, with characteristic 
horror of scandal, made himself responsible for the 
debts. He put the matter into a lawyer's hands, 
and told Hannah to have the child ready to start 
with him on the following day. 

Hannah cried bitterly as she packed Iky's 
fantastic wardrobe into the yellow tin box. In- 
deed there were certain tell-tale spots on the plush 
cap which never came out again — ^which perhaps 
accotmted for the fact that Uncle John afterwards 
told someone to throw it away. As for Iky, he 
watched the packing in a wild confusion of feelings 
— ^made up of excitement and fright and wonder 
and — ^yes, regret. 

But it was next morning when the cab was at 
the door that the first tears rushed imbidden to 
his eyes. He dung tightly to the kind, chronically 
** chapped" hand that seemed the last anchor 
holding him to that old life which would be so 
soon over now. 
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"I'll come back and many you, Hamiah," he 
whispered. 

"I doubt I wouldn't could wait that long, 
dearie," she sobbed in the idiom of her native 
town. And then she strained him to her and 
called him her *'own lad," her **bonnie bairn," 
again and again, forgetting that life held infinite 
compensations in the shape of the milkman with 
whom she ** walked, " and a tip from Mr. Yardley 
that brought the altar very perceptibly nearer 
than it had ever seemed likely to be 
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CHAPTER V 

IKY COMES TO MELDON 

On Tuesday afternoon, when the level sunlight 
was streaming in gold radiance over a fair world, 
Patrick came slowly upstairs. He paused at one 
of the corridor windows and looked out. From 
far away in the west wing of the house came faint 
echoes of that loud, scuffling mirth that is char- 
acteristic of a house whose mistress is dead or 
absent. But outside it was quiet with the always 
unstm stillness of nature — ^full of the thousand 
tiny sounds that make silence itself articulate. 

The boy at the open window was quiet too. His 
face was almost impassive as he looked out over 
the broad slopes of park and wood to where the 
river, winding ribbon-like, caught the sun in flashes 
of white light. But suddenly he leant forward, 
and a look of passionate desire widened his blue 
eyes. For the thirty-odd New Forest ponies 
(which Mr. Yardley, who neither understood nor 
cared anything about horseflesh, had recently 
bought in the presumably perverse wish to **go 
one better" than the men who had reigned 
where he now reigned) came suddenly plunging and 
galloping in a wild confusion round the arm of 
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plantation which broke the sweep of grass. To the 
boy who, for the last four years, had hardly spent 
one voluntary hour indoors, the pounding hoofs 
and tossing manes seemed at the moment typical 
of incarnate freedom. The sight thrust back on 
him with what seemed unnecessary relentlessness 
the fact that he was a prisoner and in disgrace. 
Disgrace! He bit his underlip with the vague 
realization of a child's intolerable, impotent shame. 
The thought flashed meteor-like across his brain 
how good it would be to ignore the stem command 
and go instead for a gallop on the black mare. 
Mr. Yardley would not be back till seven o'clock. 
But he would ask — ^he never failed to ask, as a 
matter of course — ^whether his sentence had 
been carried out. And Patrick, just as much 
as a matter of course, always told him the 
truth. 

While he stood at the open window pondering 
on the possibility of that stolen gallop, the stable 
clock struck the hour. He turned away, his un- 
derlip held between his teeth, and went slowly 
to his own room. 

Ljring in bed it was very hot. Patrick's hands 
were clasped behind his head and his eyes nar- 
rowed to meet the long rays of the setting sun. 
His thoughts were still painfully concentrated on 
the New Forest ponies, and the kindred thought of 
Fennel the black mare. But presently they drifted 
away to the boy whom his father was bringing 
home with him that night. What would he be 
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like? What difference would his coming make in 
the life at Meldon ? It was, of course, a foregone 
conclusion that Father would dislike him. Father 
was not the sort of person to like any one very 
much — certainly not a boy. 

The stable clock struck six. The miumur of 
bees grew fainter in the heavy stillness outside, 
and the sun forgot to stare insolently in at Pat- 
rick's disgrace. The boy sat up and turned his 
hot pillow over with a sigh that was tired with sheer 
repressed activity, and not at all sleepy. Whej-e 
would the new boy sleep, he wondered. 

The stable clock struck seven. Wheels a mile 
away along the high road broke the silence. The 
sound grew louder; changed from the muffled 
churning of white dust to a scnmch of gravel; 
changed again to the loud clatter of hoofs and 
wheels on a paved courtyard ; finally stopped with 
the creak and jingle of leather and silver harness. 

Father had come. 

An hour later Patrick again sat up in bed, this 
time to listen. From the room next door, which 
had been the schoolroom of many successive gen- 
erations, came a strange sound — ^the long, inarticu- 
late sobs of a child. Patrick knitted his brows. 
But suddenly he threw off the bedclothes and, 
slipping down on to the floor, stood there irresolute. 

**I can't help it," he muttered at last, and he 
opened the door and went out. 

Iky was sitting at the schoolroom table crsdng 
unrestrainedly into a plate of soup. There were 
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other things to eat on the table — delectable, whole- 
some things that the housekeeper had herself 
brought up to the little orphan. Patrick glanced 
at them and realized that he was htmgry. But he 
turned resolutely from the food to Iky. Long 
ago in those memory-blurred, silver-spoon days in 
London he himself had sometimes cried, but never 
since. 

** What's the matter?" he said bluntly. 

Iky started violently and raised his head. He 
saw a boy of about his own age, whose strong, 
slight figure was clad scantily in striped jacket and 
trousers which, seeing that he was barefooted, 
was distinctly odd. Iky had never heard of 
pyjamas. 

A boy who has sat for his picture, and is the son 
of a man who prides himself on having a tempera- 
ment, is not even at ten years old tmself -conscious. 
It is to be feared that Iky derived consolation from 
the probable picturesqueness of his own velvet 
eyes drowned in appropriate tears as he looked up 
at his cousin. 

''I'm an orphan," he said with a quiver and a 
strong Newcastle accent in his voice. 

But Patrick received the information stonily. 
He merely nodded. 

**My dear father isn't cold in his grave yet," 
sobbed Iky with faithful imitation of one of 
Hannah's most conventional if rather inaccurate 
utterances. 

'*Do you mean he has been buried alive?" 
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asked Patrick, to whom the etiquette of the 
mourner was a closed book. 

Iky forgot his grief to glare reproachfully at his 
cousin. 

' ' If your f-father was dead w-wouldn't you cry ? " 
he demanded. 

'*No," said Patrick after a moment's pregnant 
pause. 

He came slowly round the table and stood by 
Iky's side. The sight of the other's grief distressed 
and embarrassed him. The reasons given for it 
seemed extraordinarily inadequate for so much loss 
of self-control. He searched his childish mind 
vaguely for words in which to express a pity which 
he did not feel. 

**I'm very — sorry," he said, colouring. *T'r'aps 
if you finished your soup it would comfort you a 
bit. It's getting cold. It looks like rather decent 
soup. " 

Receiving no response he leant over, and picking 
up the spoon put it into his cousin's hand. '*Try 
to drink it, " he said. 

Iky did try and succeeded. Patrick stood be- 
side him, his eyes on the opposite wall. The soup 
smelt very ** decent." 

** Don't you feel better?" he asked cheerfully, 
as the spoon clattered on an empty plate. The 
tears welled afresh into Iky's eyes. 

**I'm so 1-lonely," he said thickly. "I want 
Hannah. Her and me are awful friends, and now 
I'll n-never see her any more. " 
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This was the truth at last — the solid unpictur- 
esque truth. It was Hannah he wanted, not his 
father. And his voice carried conviction. Pat- 
rick knew what loneliness was, though it had never 
occurred to him to put the feeling into thought — 
much less into words. With a strange impulse he 
sat down on the edge of Iky's chair and put his 
arm round the shaking brown velvet shoulders. 
He said nothing, but there was no need. Iky felt 
the kindly boyish arm about him, and knew that 
in its owner he had found someone who might be 
worth more to him than Hannah. 

''Hannah said I would be Uncle John's little 
boy now," he whispered. **But I'm f -frightened 
of Uncle John. Are you?" 

*'Yes," said Patrick. And his arm tightened 
a little. He looked down at the black head against 
his shoulder with a pity that forgot to be disdain- 
ful. A boy who cried like this boy had done would 
certainly be afraid of Father. That sweetest and 
noblest impulse of the human soul — the instinct 
to protect something weaker and smaller than 
itself, crept tmresisted into Patrick's heart as he 
sat there with his arm round his cousin. And 
presently Iky, tired out by travelling, excitement, 
and grief, fell asleep. 

Twenty minutes later — ^when Mr. Yardley 
himself came in, both boys were still there in the 
same position. Patrick looked up as the door 
opened. His face flushed as he met his father's 
eyes, but he did not move. 
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'Why are you not in bed?" 
I heard him crying. I think he was homesick. 
So I came. '* 

Mr. Yardley's eyes travelled to the face of the 
sleeping child. The black eyelashes were still 
wet, and the cheeks beneath them were stained 
with obvious tears. In one travel-grimed little 
hand was a sodden black-edged handkerchief. 

**He should be in bed, *' said Mr. Yardley, with 
a gentleness in his voice that Patrick had never 
heard there before. **Give him to me. " 

He carried the boy away to bed in the room 
which in the silver-spoon days had been Patrick's 
night-nursery during the months spent in the coun- 
try, and there surrendered him to the housekeeper, 
who herself came in answer to his ring. 

When he returned to the schoolroom, Patrick 
was still standing by the table. 

**Why are you here?" demanded his father 
sternly. There was no softness in his voice 
now. 

**I told you — I came to him,'* 
Did you go to bed at five?" 
Yes." 

You know what I told you I would do if I 
found you up when I came home? " 

"Yes." 

* * You perhaps forgot it when you came in here ? ' ' 

'^No— I didn't forget." 

An odd glint came into Mr. Yardley's eyes. He 
disliked the boy, but he could admire courage when 
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lie saw it. And this partictilax courage had been 
for Iky's sake — Iky who was so like little Dolly. 

**Come here, " he said. 

Patrick came slowly across the room. His 
tinderlip was held between his teeth, but his 
eyes were quite fearless. 

''You know that I never make empty threats," 
said Mr. Yardley. ' ' But — I hope I am not unjust. 
I believe that you did not come here out of mere 
disobedience. You can go back to bed. " 

He turned away, and in doing so glanced at the 
table, and paused abruptly. 

' ' Are you hungry ? " 

"Yes." The underlip, released from the re- 
straining teeth, trembled slightly. 

"You may take a piece of bread with you to 
your room, ** said Mr. Yardley, and he went down- 
stairs to smoke his postponed cigar in the dining- 
room, where the air was still heavy with the smell 
of rich food. 

He blew out the match he had lighted and leant 
back in his chair. 

"No, I am not unjust," he said to himself with 
the self-satisfaction of the man who has just dined 
well. 






CHAPTER VI 

A SHADOW OVER EDEN 

**Can you swim?'' 
No. Can you?*' 

Yes. It's quite easy. I'll teach you if you 
like. Can you play poker? " 

*'N-no." 

'^Shoot?" 

"N-n-no." 

The day had been spent in showing the visitor 
over the stables, the park, and the home-farm — 
and finally the churchyard. The boys sat side by 
side on the flat tombstone sacred to the memory of 
Patrick's great-great-grandfather. 

Iky had been bored by the stables, and hardly 
less so by the farm. He was frightened of the 
ponies in the park and the ants in the wood. But 
he liked the churchyard. The grave of William 
Vernon Spencer Kirkpatrick, fifth earl of Sherston, 
seemed somehow a link between himself and Han- 
nah. Hannah would have liked this churchyard 
with its yews and cedars and its dead earls better 
even than the Jesmond Cemetery. 

A cross-examination was in progress — that 
merciless inquisition to which one child subjects 
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another. Iky had answered a reluctant "no" 
to most of the questions, and the other boy's face 
was slightly disdainful. No, this was certainly 
not the sort of playfellow he had hoped for. 

' * Can you ride ? " he asked after a moment's pause. 

This was intolerable. Iky squirmed a little on 
his hard seat. He belonged already to the count- 
less army of sophists — ^to whom the letter is every- 
thing required of virtue and the implication 
nothing. Hannah had taught him to abhor a lie 
as the thing accursed, but she had not taught him 
that there are insincerities more dangerous and 
despicable even than lies. 

''I haven't lately, " he said, picking at the lichen 
which was threatening to undermine the alleged 
virtues — entirely mythical — of the fifth earl. * * But 
I used to, once." 

It was a literal * * once. ' ' The occasion had been 
a fair on the Newcastle town moor. Hannah and 
he had ridden side by side at a blind and giddy 
pace on wooden steeds which galloped madly rotmd 
and round with a simultaneous switchback motion, 
to the ironical accompaniment of Stop the Cab 
and other classic airs. The results in Iky's case 
had been of a disastrous and seafaring nature. 
But it was not a lie. He had ridden — once. 

"Is yours a good hunting country?" asked 
Patrick, his long, rather languid blue eyes on 
his cousin's face. 

**N-not very," said Iky, who had never hunted 
bigger game than an occasional blackbeetle or a cat. 
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"Lots of barbed wire p'r'aps — or stone walls?** 

*'B-both, " said Iky hastily. 

*'Have you ever been in at the death?" 

**No," said the desperate victim, with a wild 
attempt to turn the tables, " but I've seen Ha — sl 
person have a tooth pulled out. Have you? " 
No/' said Patrick without interest. 
There was heaps of blood, " said Iky with lurid 
relish. 

*' Was there?" 

A brief silence ensued; then Iky raised his 
momentarily fallen crest. 

Can Uncle John paint pictures ? " he demanded. 
No." Patrick laughed. The idea of Father 
painting pictures was somehow awfully funny. 

'*My dear father could," said Iky, with the 
ecclesiastical expression popularly in use when 
speaking of the dead. 

''What sort of pictures? — Horses?" 

*'No — ^ladies and gentlemen. " 

Ladies and gentlemen! Patrick stared at him for 
a little in silence. Iky, given his opportunity, 
prattled on unintem:^)ted for the next half hour. 
He talked of Hannah — of his "dear father," of 
the various "ladies" and "gentlemen" he had 
known — of the funeral — of the day-school where he 
had learnt that an island is a piece of land sur- 
rounded by water, and that Richard the Third 
waded through blood to the throne, and "two 
from nothing you can't — ^borrow twelve," and 
how to ask a Frenchman whether he has the 
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pencil of the gardener or the wooden gun of the 
baker, etc. 

The stable dock struck the third quarter, 
Patrick started and sat upright with a quick, 
indrawn breath. 

* ' I Ve got to go to bed, ' ' he said, ' * but you needn't 
come in yet, you won't get yotir tea till five." 
To bed! Why?" 

For a punishment," said Patrick shortly, and 
he slid down off the tombstone and set off at a 
run through the long grass — ^along the lane — across 
the strip of park — around by the moat, and so out 
of sight. 

Ilcy sat quite still and watched him, feeling a 
little loneliness and a great wonder. He looked at 
the tombstones round him, at the carved stone 
coats-of-arms with their many quarterings; at the 
wide slopes of park and the great house with its 
sun-reflected windows. Vaguely his childish soul 
was sensible of an immense greatness in the past, 
of vast wealth in the present. Patrick's ancestors 
had built this house, had lived in it, lay buried 
beneath these silent stones. And now across the 
ghttering splendour of the summer afternoon a 
sinister, incongruous shadow had stalked in men- 
ace — Punishment I Whose was the shadow that 
lay black over Eden ? Could it be Uncle John's ? 

Iky shivered. He was afraid of crossing the 
park lest the ponies should run at him. But he 
was more afraid of meeting Uncle John. He sat 
still, and homesick tears trickled down his cheeks. 
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different when applied in imagination to the boy 
whom he loved. 

For that was the truth. He loved this child — 
seeing him only in the light of that love. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, who had met the two boys during 
their first morning's inspection, had looked hard 
at the newcomer, listened to five minutes' shyly 
voluble monologue, and had pronounced him 
without reservation to be an unmitigated little 
outsider and a hypocrite. Mr. Vivian's thoughts, 
had they been put into words — which, to do him 
justice, his opinion regarding other people very 
seldom was — ^probably amoimted to much the 
same. But Mr. Yardley came of a world which is 
very far from condemning a person merely because 
he talks of his friends as * * ladies ' * and * * gentlemen, * ' 
and speaks with the air of a proprietor of all the 
obvious virtues. 

Iky did not like the village school. He was 
afraid of the big boys, and his jaw dropped visibly 
when the master caned one of the little ones. He 
looked at his cousin. Patrick was frowning, but 
his eyes, unlike any other eyes present, were dis- 
tastefully averted from the spectacle of execution. 
He vaguely knew that Mr. Jones would die in tor- 
ments rather than lay a finger on Lord Sherston's 
grandson, or even admonish him for his un- 
doubted backslidings. Mr. Jones, like the rest of 
Meldon village, drew a subtle but very decided 
line of distinction between Mr. Yardley and his 
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son. The boy was a Kirkpatrick, a rightful lord 
of the soil. But Mr. Yardley was only an inferior 
wine — ^mere vin du pays, as it were — ^which Fate 
and a fatal love of turf and green cloth had put into 
an old bottle. If the wine threatened to burst 
that ancient bottle, let it! Mr. Jones for one 
would not lend a finger to aid in the destruction. 

Iky's glance at Patrick's face reassured him. 
But once again he felt that sense of something 
mysterious and incongruous in his surroundings. 
Why should he and Patrick live in a big house and 
yet go to school with an inadequately washed and 
primitively-mannered community to whom the 
very name of Mr. Ollendorff was tmknown? 

One day, several weeks after Mr. Yardley had 
gone back to town, Mr. Vivian came upon both 
the children down by a stream, spearing eels with 
kitchen forks. Patrick was a past-master in this 
pursuit. He seemed to know under exactly which 
flat boulders his victims were likely to lie, and, 
turning the stone over, would suddenly dart upon 
the escaping eel and transfix it with his weapon. 
Iky, in spite of an obvious fear lest he should fall 
in and get wet and a rather erring and belated aim, 
was yet a promising pupil. 

Mr. Vivian sat down on the bank and watched 
them with amused interest and occasional applause. 

"Is to-day a h-holiday?" he asked when pre- 
sently Patrick waded to the bank and sat down to 
adjust his forks, which had come apart. 

"No," said Patrick with a thread of defiance 
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under the civility in his voice. This was a parson. 
He was obviously going to ** preach. " 

Mr. Vivian, however, said nothing. After a 
short silence Patrick looked up at him. 

**It isn't a holiday," he said. "But I stayed 
away from school and made him stay;" he nodded 
towards Iky, and paused. **I — suppose you will 
write and tell Father?" 

Why should you suppose that?" 
You are Father's friend," said Patrick, with- 
out looking up from the piece of string which he 
had untied from his forks. 

**I should 1-like to be your friend too. " 

** Thank you." It was plain that he regarded 
it as absurd and impossible that he and Father 
should have a mutual friend. But he spoke 
politely as usual. 

There was another pause. Mr. Vivian looked 
down at the firm childish profile beside him and 
felt an odd contraction of heart. What was there 
that appealed to him so intensely in this imre- 
sponsive and apparently imtractable child ? 

**I would like you and Iky both to c-come to 
tea with me t-to-morrow," he said. **Can you?" 

Patrick's face fell visibly. 

"Thank you," he said again. "We — ^yes, 
we'U come. " 

"Patrick doesn't like you, " put in Iky, who had 
drawn near with the natural and laudable desire 
to attract a misplaced attention to himself. "He 
says parsons are all beastly sneaks. " 
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There was a sudden ghastly silence. Patrick's 
face was scarlet. His eyes passed Iky over in su- 
preme contempt and met the vicar's unwaveringly. 

Mr. Vivian turned to Iky. 

* * A sneak is a person who — ^among other things — 
tells t-tales or makes m-mischief, " he said with an 
im wonted sternness in his voice. * * But as to that * * 
— ^he laughed — **I can tell you that a parson is 
very particular about his tea and his c-cakes. I 
hope you will both come and try mine. " 

The tea-party was a success. 

Mr. Vivian did not love and imderstand children 
for nothing. And after tea he showed them a 
wonderful collection of butterflies, remnant of his 
youth, and some equally wonderful picture-books 
which appealed to Iky 's beauty-loving heart . And 
later on Mr. Kirkpatrick dropped in to smoke a 
pipe with the Vicar, and they all four played bowls 
together! 

**I'm — sorry I said parsons were sneaks," said 
Patrick when he said good-bye to his host on 
leaving. 

Mr. Vivian unconsciously tightened his pressure 
of the hand he held. 

**It's all right," he said a little unsteadily. 
**You d-didn't mean it." 

There was a pause. 

**I did mean it," said Patrick suddenly. **I 
thought they were all beasts. But I don't now — 
at least you're not one. " 
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"Thank you," said the Vicax with his grave 
snnle, and he released the hand. 

**So," said the agent when the children were 
gone, ** Patrick told you he thought parsons were 
sneaks and beasts, did he?** 

* ' He didn't tell me, but — ^yes, I understand that 
to be his opinion. Has his experience been a wide 
one?" 

Tommy knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
pocketed it. 

*'No, " he said, **but it has been unforttmate. 
Mine, however, has been both. But " — ^he paused 
— "Patrick has made an exception in your favour, 
and if you will permit me to say so — so do I. I 
have a prejudice against parsons in general, but 
I like — ^and respect — ^you." 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE SCAPEGOAT 



During the second week of August, Mr. Yardley 
gave a fSte in the park to perpetuate in the me- 
mories of his tenants their future sovereign's mar- 
riage. On the great day itself, he had been of 
necessity in London, so the Meldon festivities — 
with the exception of a tea to the school-children 
and a few bonfires — ^had been entirely postponed 
till the session should be over. 

The August day was worthy of that past June 
one for which it stood proxy. From an azure sky 
the sun poured largesse of gold over a world of 
golden com, of verdant park and leaf and meadow, 
and a dazzle of glowing flowers. 

***And only man is vile!'** said Tommy Kirk- 
patrick sadly, looking from the whirling giddy-go- 
rounds and swing-boats to the litter of paper bags 
and newspapers with which the park was being 
butchered to make a British holiday. 

Iky was enjoying himself as much as any villager. 
The day had been for him one round of delirious 
pleasure — ^first the Itmch in the big marquee, then 
games and races for both sexes and all ages; the 
giddy-go-rounds and swing-boats at which he 
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prudently looked on, and the Aunt-Sally at which 
he was amassing a small fortune in cocoanuts. 
Mr. Vivian came upon him hurriedly packing these 
fruits of his labours in a newspaper behind the 
hall door. 

'*I was afraid somebody might steal them while 
I was having more shies, *' he explained, dismissing 
a momentary but quite obvious vision of the Vicar 
as the victim of sudden temptation to theft. Mr. 
Vivian laughed. 

** They're worth stealing," he said. **You 
c-could set up shop on those. Where is Patrick? 
I haven't s-seen him for the last half-hour. Is 
he having cocoanut shies down by the moat 
too?" 

Iky's soulftil gaze suddenly became fixed and 
frightened. 

**No — didn't you know? He's in his room. 
Uncle John sent him there and told him to wait till 
he came. I expect he'U catch it like anything. 
Uncle John is in a frightful wax. " Iky shuddered 
away from the subject. **Do you really think I 
could sell my cocoanuts? I ate one, and it hadn't 
much taste. " 

Mr. Vivian did not seem to hear the question. 
His own face looked a little paler and more worn 
than usual as he said quickly: 

* * Do you mean he is in t-trouble again ? What is 
it this time? What has he been d-doing?'* 

Iky hesitated — ^not because the oflfice of tale- 
bearer was in any way imcongenial, but because he 
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vaguely remembered a former definition of mean- 
ness. Then he told the story with a rush : 

**He was swimming. A gentleman asked him 
if he could swim and he said he could. And the 
gentleman said he*d bet him a shilling he couldn't 
swim four lengths of the moat. And Patrick took 
his bet, and he took oflf his coat and his boots and 
stockings, and he did it. And there were crowds 
of people looking on — ^all those gentlemen that 
came in the brake from Coventry, as well as just 
Meldon ones. And they all clapped like anything. 
And Uncle John heard the noise and came up — 
and you should have seen his face ! It was simply 
awful. And he said the most frightful things to 
Patrick before all those people. And he wouldn't 
let him take the shilling. . . . Do you think 
it'll soon be tea-time?" 

But Mr. Vivian seemed deaf to all really import- 
ant matters this afternoon. He turned his back 
on Iky and the cocoanuts, and at that moment Mr. 
Yardley himself came in at the south door, and 
cro3sed the hall without so much as seeming to 
see either the man or the boy. Mr. Vivian threw 
one glance at his face and stood an instant, irreso- 
lute. Then he followed him into the library and 
shut the door behind him. For after all there is 
a diflference between mere meddling and being 
one's brother's keeper. To recognize that fact 
requires a certain sort of courage — a. quality in 
which Mr. Vivian had never been wanting. 

At the sound of the closing door Mr. Yardley 
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started violently, and, shutting a drawer in the 
writing-table, turned round. For several seconds 
he stared at his friend, controlling the fierce anger 
that showed in his face. Then he moved towards 
him, saying: 

* * I suppose you think you can come between him 
and me ! Let me pass — or must I make you ? ' ' 

Mr. Vivian did not move. He stood with his 
back against the door, a small, ridiculously unwar- 
like figure with war, nevertheless, in his eyes. 

* * I will let you pass when you Ve listened to what 
IVe got to say," he said. **John, what did you 
say to Patrick before that crowd by the moat?*' 

*'What is that to you?" said Mr. Yardley 
passionately, and his ancestry suddenly showed 
through all the expensive, carefully cultivated 



veneer. 



I can guess the s-sort of things you said — and 
threatened," Mr. Vivian said. ** Doesn't it occur 
to you that some day you'll s-say them and d-do 
them once too often?" 

*'What do you mean?" demanded Mr. Yardley. 
His face suddenly took a dull grey pallor. **Do 
you want tq frighten me by making me think the 
boy will try to kill himself?" 

**No!" — Mr. Vivian's voice was scornful. — 
''That is the refuge of the madman or the pro- 
foundly self-centred. And Patrick is neither — 
though he is your son/'* 

Had Mr. Vivian lived in the Old Testament he 
would, like Moses, have been called a meek man. 
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And, like Moses, when roused, he found biting 
words only too ready to his tongue. There is in 
every human being, even the best, a more or less 
dormant share of the natural brute. It leapt up 
now in the Vicar's eyes to meet that which looked 
at him out of Mr. Yardley's distorted face. **He 
will probably nm away, " he added more quietly, 
**and there will be a scandal. " 

There was a long, stunned silence. 

**Have you anything more to say?" asked 
Mr. Yardley at last, in a voice that shook with 
repressed passion. 

**Yes, I have a good deal more. John, do you 
realize that when you deliberately married into a 
different class from your own you took on yourself 
immense responsibilities? Patrick is your son, 
but he is something else — something that you per- 
haps don't understand. And I tell you you are 
ruining him. He has a fine spirit, but if you go on 
as you are doing now you will break it. " 

Mr. Yardley's hand closed more tightly round 
the riding-whip he held. 

* * Spare the rod and spoil the child, " he muttered 
doggedly. 

** There are more ways than one of spoihng the 
child, and you've not chosen the slowest. You 
have been back a week, and in that time to my 
certain knowledge the boy has been flogged twice, 
has spent one entire day in his room, and has twice 
gone supperless to bed. Added to which, you take 
every opportunity of thwarting and denying him. 
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You go away and leave him alone with a stablef ul 
of horses and a lot of s-servants as unscrupulous as 
servants without any authority at hand usually 
are. He is passionately fond of horses, like all the 
Kirkpatricks. Yet you refuse tolet him ride — with 
your sanction. I'm not surprised that being what 
he is he rides without it. You expect him to 
obey every s-slightest, most unreasonable restric- 
tion of yours. But you give him no help — not 
even education. " 

He paused and looked at the other straitly. 

"Am I mistaken?" he said, in a low voice — "I 
hope I am — in thinking that you are only pretend- 
ing to punish him for his own sake — ^that it is 
really for your own — that you are making of him 
a scapegoat for s-someone else's sin. That you 
are deliberately bringing him up — ^yoiu- heir — in 
ignorance of how money should be spent, how life 
should be lived — that you are, in short, making his 
future life unlivable?" 

He paiised again. The two men looked at one 
another in a silence that was like crossed swords. 

"What then?" said Mr. Yardley breathlessly. 
"If you are right — ^what then?" 

"Then it is the most d-d — "he paused, hesitated 
on the word and choked it down, "disgraceful, vile 
plot I ever heard of, ' ' he finished, and leant against 
the door, spent with a passion that he 
for years to be under due control. 

"It is true," said Mr. Yardley 
don't think I knew it myself, but it's 
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her son. I can't punish her, but I can punish him. 
He's her son, and she spoilt my life. You don't 
know everything — She spoilt my career. They 
were to have offered me a peerage that very year. " 

Mr. Vivian started, and his face grew slowly red 
with a shame that was not for himself but for a 
soul stripped suddenly bare of all decent covering. 

'*I have nothing more to say, " he said in a voice 
grown very tired, and he left the door and took up 
his hat from the table. ** There is n-nothing more 
left to say,. I think. Go up to your boy, and may 
God help you — ^and him!" 

He left the room, closing the door behind him. 
Mr. Yardley turned towards it and then came ir- 
resolutely back into the room and sat down heavily 
in a chair beside the table. He put the riding-whip 
down and leaned his elbows on the table and his 
head on his clenched hands. For a long time he 
sat there perfectly still, the veins in his temples 
throbbing in accord with his throbbing thoughts. 
Mr. Vivian's words went back and forth in his 
brain : * * You are deliberately bringing him up — your 
heir — in ignorance of how money should be spent; 
how life should be lived ' * 

He looked up at last with a smile on his face — 
not a pleasant smile. 

*'I will change that," he muttered. ''There 
are other ways. I will teach him to spend money. 
I will make his life livable — and then !" 

He rose, picked up the riding-whip, looked at it, 
laid it down reluctantly, and left the room. 



PART II 
CHAPTER IX 
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And he dismissed the subject and began at once 
to discuss matters purely business-like. These 
covered a wide field, but they did not touch on a 
ground that had been troubling Mr. Willoughby 
ever since reading that paragraph in The Times. 

"Quite so — exactly, *' he said at last. **It shall 
be seen to. And — ^ahem! — ^about your will?** 

**What about my will?'* said Mr. Yardley 
grimly. 

There was a slight pause. Mr. Willoughby 
pushed the papers on his desk together and 
shu:t the lid of the inkstand. 

**I drew up a will for you in the August of 1893,'* 
he said. **I imagine that you will wish, if you 
have not already done so, to cancel it by making 
another." 

* * You do, do you ? * * The lines in Mr. Yardley *s 
harsh face deepened. **Why should you suppose 
that? The will was clearly enough expressed, 
as far as I remember. ** 

**Yes, it was clearly expressed. It was also, if 
I may take the liberty of saying so, excessively 
imjust." 

**You are at liberty to say what you please. 
And so am I. I have no wish to make another 
will." 

The lawyer lifted a bony hand and rubbed his 
chin. He was like the typical lawyer of an old- 
fashioned novel, his face yellow and dry as one of 
his own documents. Nor was there any reason to 
suppose that his heart had quaUties much distinct 
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from those of the nether millstone. But just deal- 
ing is fortunately not a matter of the emotions. 

*'The world will question your sanity, " he said. 

* ' Possibly. It can, however, be proved wrong. ** 

**It will certainly suppose that your son is 
illegitimate." 

**That will not concern me.'* 

**It will concern him. *' 

*'No doubt," said Mr. Yardley, and he began 
to draw on the glove he had taken oflf in order to 
write a signature. 

Mr. Willoughby rose from his seat and went over 
to the window, where he stood for a few moments 
looking out into the dusty city sunlight, the bony 
fingers still rubbing the bony chin. He turned 
round presently and looked at his client. 

"May I ask," he said, ** whether your son is 
aware of your intentions with regard to him?" 

' ' I really cannot say. I have not considered the 
matter. Most probably not. " 

*'Ah!" There was again a slight pause. The 
lawyer was certainly in no awe of this rather 
formidable client, for it was he who broke it once 



more. 
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Have you put him into any profession?" 

"No," said Mr. Yardley shortly. 

He buttoned the glove and got up slowly and 
heavily from his chair. 

* * Since you are good enough to interest yourself 
in the private affairs of my family," he said, "I 
will tell you this. My son is a spendthrift and a 
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gambler. I have given him what I never had 
myself — ^the education of a gentleman. He was 
five years at Eton, and has now been nearly three 
at Oxford. I pay his college fees, and allow him 
seven hundred a year besides. He spends his days 
in himting, playing polo, and riding in steeple- 
chases, according to the time of year, and his 
nights in playing cards, and — I have no doubt — 
less edifying games still. You are a University 
man yourself. You probably know better than I 
do how far the allowance I make him is likely to 
cover that style of expenditure .... My agent 
will write to you about the Valley-Farm estate. 
Good-morning, Mr. Willoughby. " 

He took up his hat, shook hands with the lawyer, 
and went away. 

For a little while after he had gone, the latter 
sat idle before the brightly burning office fire. His 
precise mind had been, as it were, momentarily 
thrown off the lines of red tape on which it usually 
ran. He was still thinking of the picture Mr. 
Yardley's words about his son had conjured up. 
He thought he knew the type — the vicious, idle 
son of a self-made man — one who, not having the 
need to work as his ancestors did, lives only to 
indulge coarse tastes — ^to spend money that an- 
other has toiled to earn .... 

Mr. Yardley drove from the lawyer's to his own 
house in Grosvenor Place, where, since the opening 
of Parliament, he had been living for the first time 
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in the last seventeen years. Besides his secretary, 
his valet, and a caretaker who was a fair cook, he 
himself was its only inmate. No one was admitted 
except on business. The house, with the exception 
of Mr. Yardley's bedroom and the small room 
adjoining it where he ate and worked and some- 
times dozed — ^for he was often very tired in those 
days — still wore its grave-clothes of brown holland. 

Sir William Ransome, the Harley Street special- 
ist, when he was first consulted, had condemned 
the atmosphere of the silent, lonely house. 

* * Since you insist on going on with your Parlia- 
mentary work," he had said, **you need all the 
quiet you can otherwise get. But it must be a 
cheerful quiet. You are too much alone here. 
You have a son, I believe. Why not get him to 
come and keep you company here — cheer you up ? " 
and he added with brisk sententiousness : 

" It is at times like this, you know, Mr. Yardley, 
that our children are our greatest comfort. " 

But Mr. Yardley had paid no attention to this 
sort of prescription. He and cheerfulness had 
parted company many years ago, if indeed they 
had ever met. And as for being alone, loneliness 
is the great price paid by those who rise above 
their original station in life. 

He was thinking of the doctor's words as he 
drove westwards. 

"Send for Patrick!'* he thought, and he set his 
teeth. **No, that much at least I will spare 
myself. He need know nothing. ** 
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He went upstairs and began to answer the morn- 
ing's correspondence. One letter that had come 
then he read again now, and laid it down. 

"Our children are our greatest comfort!*' The 
doctor had said that. But Patrick had neyer been 
a comfort to Mr. Yardley, except in that r61e of 
scapegoat which Prank Vivian had so condemned. 
Mr. Yardley remembered, without putting the 
remembrance into words, that to hurt Patrick had 
for the moment always eased his own dull, con- 
suming pain. Well, for that matter he could 
hurt him still — ^not physically pe;rhaps, but in 
another way. 

He took up his pen and wrote: 

"My Dear Patrick, 

"In reply to your letter of this morning, I re- 
fuse emphatically to be responsible for any debts 
of yours, gambling or otherwise. You assume, no 
doubt, that because I paid them up to date a year 
ago I intended to do so always, and that since you 
know me to be aware of the reckless extravagance 
of your mode of living, I therefore countenance it, 
and owe it my support. I do nothing of the kind. 
You have no doubt let your creditors know that I 
am a rich man, but if you and they are counting 
on that fact and waiting for the time when you 
will step into my shoes, you must be content with 
waiting. You must understand that while I live 
my money is my own, and you have not the small- 
est right to ask me for it. It is a matter of com- 
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plete indifference to me how you spend the 
allowance I make you. But I decline to increase 
or supplement it. And if I have another begging 
letter from you I will stop it altogether." 

He signed the letter, re-read it, and then in 
sheer wantonness added a postscript : 

"I suppose you thought that I should be im- 
pressed by your straightforward honesty in naming 
the full amount of your debts. I am not. I am 
struck only by your effrontery and dishonesty. 
The accepted idea of a fine gentleman and a man 
of honour has never been mine." 

He folded the letter, put it in its envelope, and 
leant back exhausted in his chair. 

"He is her son, *' he muttered. **I can't punish 
her^ but I can ptmish him. " 
s 



CHAPTER X 



THE PROMISE 



Mr. Yardley was dying of one of those diseases 
which, lurking unsuspected by outsiders in a man's 
system for years, strike at last and kill. 

He was not a good patient; that is to say, he 
would not have a nurse, and he refused to spend 
the last summer days of the autumn of his life in 
bed. 

'*It would make no diflference, " he said for the 
himdredth time as he walked slowly along the 
terrace leaning on Iky's arm. "If it would save 
my life I would do what they want. But it would 
only prolong it. Even the doctors don't pretend 
anything else. I haven't much longer now, Iky. '* 

Iky received the remark with shocked awe. 
Eton and Christchurch had changed him from a 
rather second-rate little boy into an attractive 
and gentlemanly youth, but in essentials he was 
still what Hannah and heredity had made him. 
He was still secretly afraid of Uncle John and 
nervously anxious to keep in his good graces. 

** Don't say that," he murmured. "It can't 
be true. Surely you're better the last day or two. '* 

Mr. Yardley shook his head. 

66 
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"I shall never be better in this world, Iky, *' he 
said. '*I don't need a doctor to tell me that. '* 

To this Iky replied not at all. But he put his 
hand with a spontaneously tender gesture that 
might have been Dolly's own over the hand that 
lay so heavily on his own right arm. There were 
no reserves in him. He had that gift, so rare in 
English people, of saying and doing as a rule the 
appropriate thing instinctively. 

' * Does Patrick know you are ill ? " he asked after 
a moment's pause. 

**No,*' said Mr. Yardley shortly. He stopped 
by one of the carved stone seats that faced the 
park. 

"I have walked enough, " he said. "Let us sit 
here a little. " 

He dropped into the seat as he spoke. His 
face was grim and grey, and he shivered in the hot 
August sunshine. Iky sat beside him in imeasy 
silence for a little. Then he said : 

''Oughtn't he to be told? Would you like me 
to wire for him this afternoon?" 

"No," said Mr. Yardley shortly. 

His whole face had darkened. He withdrew his 
hand from Iky's affectionate arm and laid it on 
his own knee, clenched. His eyes travelled over 
his own wide domain, spread like a map before 
him. There was a long silence. 

Iky sat with one elbow on his knee and his chin 
ia the hollow of his hand, his dark soft gaze on the 
southern horizon. His expression had that same 
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spirituel abstraction that it had worn on the day 
he had, as a child, sat to Vincent Tessier and 
thought about his chilblains. Someone in a punt 
on the Cher during Eights Week had once said that 
he reminded her of a portrait of the young Bjn-on, 
and Iky had subconsciously dressed the part, 
within limits, ever since. His dark, curling hair 
was a thought longer, his collar a shade more down 
at heel, and his tie a little more full-blown than 
most people's. He had admitted to the person in 
the punt that he was cursed with the artistic tem- 
perament, and had hinted darkly at an enshrouding 
gloom, rivalling that of the author of Childe 
Harold, through which life presented itself to 
him. He was perhaps not greatly surprised that 
she did not consider either of these distinctive 
qualities in the light of a curse. It is even possible 
— ^for he was very yoimg — ^that he was secretly of 
her opinion. 

*'Iky, " said Mr. Yardley suddenly, '*look at all 
this land — ^as far as you can see. It is mine now, 
but it has not always been mine. Patrick's an- 
cestors cannot have loved it very much, or they 
would have kept it. It has been gambled away 
more than once, lost and won back. And now it 
is mine. I worked for it with my own hands and 
my own brains and bought it from a spendthrift 
race for double its value. It shall never pay any 
man's gambling or racing debts 'again. " 

*'0h," said Iky easily, *'that will be all right, 
Uncle John. Patrick would die rather than let 
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Meldon go. He adores every stick and stone 
of it." 

**Does he?" Mr. Yardley turned his hard old 
eyes on his nephew. * * Does he ! " he repeated with 
the travesty of a laugh. 

The hand lying on his knee unclenched itself 
slowly. With a gesture strangely foreign to his 
nature he laid it suddenly on Iky's arm. 

**Iky," he said with less restraint than it had 
ever held in his voice. '*I loved your mother. 
I — I love you. I have left you a certain amount 
of money. It is on conditions which I do not 
intend to enforce but which you will find mentioned 
in my will. I should like to hear you promise, now 
while I am alive, to keep them. " 

'*Dear Uncle John, of course I will keep them," 
said Iky with real emotion. He was bewildered, 
surprised, and pleased. Whatever his shortcom- 
ings he was not mercenary. In propitiating Unde 
John he had been actuated by an instinctive fear, 
not by any idea or desire of material favours 
to come. 

**The conditions, " said Mr. Yardley, "are two — 
First, that you drop for ever— for ever, mind — ^your 
two middle names. Second, that you never, under 
any circumstances, lend Patrick money. ' * 

Iky stared at him. Then he laughed. 

'* Patrick isn't likely to want to borrow money 
from me," he said. **It's more likely to be the 
other way about. " 

"Possibly," said Mr. Yardley with the same 
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bitter smile as before. And he rose with an effort 
from his seat to go into the house. 

He spent the rest of the day in the library, cower- 
ing over the fire, with every window closed, and 
Death's icy hand heavy on his heart. But towards 
seven o'clock, after he had drunk the much 
doctored beef -tea which was keeping him alive in 
those days, he roused himself and began to move 
about the room with feeble steps. He drew the 
window curtains closer, turned up one of the lamps, 
and made it smoke, turned it down again, and 
faltered across the room to the bookcase, where he 
took down one book after another, only to look 
at in a meaningless way and replace. But sud- 
denly his attention steadied and his face changed. 
Pushed away behind two heavy volumes by a 
hastily guilty hand he found a smaller book sump- 
tuously bound in white vellum. It was a reprint 
of the Decamerone, illustrated and signed by a 
famous French artist of the modem school. Mr. 
Yardley was no linguist, but he knew the name of 
Boccaccio, and being at heart a Puritan, he saw no 
beauty in mere art as such. With trembling 
fingers he turned to the fly-leaf, and at that 
moment the door opened and Iky came in. 

**Is this yours?'* said Mr. Yardley in the old, 
terrible voice for which momentarily anger gave 
him strength. 

**No,'' said Iky, startled for once into the lie 
direct. 
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'Whose is it then— Patrick's ? " 
I suppose so. I don't know. " 

The anger in Mr. Yardley's eyes faded out to 
grief. He loved Iky at that moment with a love 
which is not blind but loves in spite, rather than 
because of, what it sees. 

*'It is a detestable book," he said. "And you 
perhaps forget that you wrote your name in it, 
Iky. Will you destroy it ? " 

There was an instant's silence. Iky's frightened 
eyes met his uncle's. 

** Destroy it!" he faltered at last, fear conquered 
by dismay. **But it's an Sdition de luxe.'' 

**I don't care what it is. Say you will do what 
I want. Say you will burn it when I am dead. " 

**I will bum it now," said Iky, and he drew a 
long breath, and held out his hand for the book. 

**No — ^you will put out the fire. " Mr. Yardley 
laid the book down and dropped exhausted into 
the nearest chair. **It is only your promise I 
want, " he said. 

*'Dear Uncle John, of course I promise," said 
Iky. There was a real break in his voice and real 
tears in his eyes. He made a little gesture with 
his hands that seemed to mutely protest against 
the bare thought of Uncle John's death. Mr. 
Yardley had always found Iky's easy emotion 
lovable, but with sudden new and clearer vision 
he saw beneath it now. 

'*If he will lie to me he will also break a promise," 
he thought bitterly. 
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"You can go, " he said aloud. 

Iky drew another long breath. He had no 
idea why Uncle John had exacted that trivial 
promise, but he was sensible that an uncomfortable 
feeling of vague tension had been suddenly with- 
drawn. His own charming, shyly affectionate 
manner came back to him. 

*'I don't want to go, " he said gently. '*Let me 
stay with you. Uncle John. Couldn't I — read to 
you?" 

**Go," repeated Mr. Yardley almost violently. 
**I want to be alone." 

The chair into which he had dropped happened 
to be that one in which he had always sat at his 
writing-table. There was a photograph on it of 
Iky in cricketing flannels with a bat in his hand 
(not that he had ever played cricket except under 
compulsion) and all his soul in his dark eyes. 

**You lied to me!" whispered Mr. Yardley 
hoarsely to the photograph. **You know I am 
djdng. And you told me a lie. And you are 
Dolly's son." 

His thou'ghts suddenly left Iky and fixed on one 
who had never lied to him. They strayed along 
the past years, touching on incidents here and 
there when a lie would have saved Patrick from 
merciless pimishment. And it had never done so. 
Mr. Yardley knew now that often and often those 
years ago he had consciously and thankfully 
accepted Iky's word of innocence, knowing it to be 
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a lie, because he could not bear to hurt Dolly's 
son. 

He suddenly looked away from Iky*s photo- 
graph, and up at his dead wife's lovely face on the 
wall above him. He had looked at it every day 
for years in hate and bitterness, but he felt neither 
now. He thought of her to-night, at last, not as 
the woman who had greatly sinned against him, 
but against whom he himself had sinned. 

''Anne,'' he whispered, and sat very still, his 
eyes on hers. 

Most of us can give a very dear definition of our 
neighbour's duty towards us. All our lives we 
watch with jealous care for his least transgression 
of it. But perhaps when we come face to face with 
death, we shall see things from another and a truer 
standpoint. We shall think then not of those who 
have failed us or wronged us, but of those to whom 
we have been imjust, imtrue, to whom we have 
refused our help or sympathy. 

Mr. Yardley sat forward in his chair, his hands 
tightly clenched on its carved arms. He was 
thinking of that day when Frank Vivian had stood 
with his back against a closed door and stammered 
over an adjective; and of the visit he himself had 
made^to his lawyer's on the following afternoon. 
He knew now that in building up his plan of pas- 
sion and revenge he had been building a prison for 
his own soul. 

His memory went off at another tangent, to a 
day twenty-two years ago, when he had waited 
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in the moming-room at Grosvenor Place for the 
doctor to come to him there. 

"A boy?" he had asked eagerly. And only 
decency had made him add: "How is my wife?'* 
How proud he had been that day — ^how glad and 
proud ! 

A man's passion is only a frail, jerry-built 
structure after all. At the breath of Eternity, Mr. 
Yardley's prison was crumbling ^ast to ruin. 

With a sort of mechanical desperateness he 
pulled a sheet of paper towards him and began 
to write, slowly and with diflSculty . When he had 
finished, he touched the electric bell on the table. 

"Call Simpson — or a maid, whoever is nearest, 
and come back to me," he said when the servant 
appeared. "I want two of you to witness my 
signature. " 

The footman went away and returned with Mr. 
Yardley's own man. They signed the paper where 
he told them, and left him. But the valet returned 
immediately with a glass. 

You seem very tired to-night, sir," he said. 
So I brought you this. And shall I put the — ^the 
paper away somewhere for you?" 

Mr. Yardley made no answer. He took the 
glass in a shaking hand and drank its contents. 

" Give me your arm to the fire, " he said. 

The man half lifted him from his chair and 
helped him across to the cushioned one by the fire. 

"Shall I put the paper away for you, sir?" he 
repeated. 
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'*No." Mr. Yardley looked up at him sus- 
piciously, and clutched it tight. "No. I have 
changed my mind. I shall bum it. Go away 
and leave me now. I want to be alone, " he said, 
as he had said to Iky. 

But he did not mean to bum it, he told himself 
when the man was gone. Those had been empty 
words to deceive prying, servile ears. He read 
the words he had written and frowned. He knew 
so well the picture they conjured up. Patrick at 
Meldon — ^in possession ; a racing stud in the stables ; 
jockeys and trainers continually about the place; 
in a year or so every stick and stone about the 
place, every tree in the park, mortgaged. 

If it were only Iky — Iky with his charming, 
quiet ways and cultured, dilettante tastes. Iky 
whom he loved — Dolly's boy! 

He bent forward suddenly towards the fire, the 
paper crushed in his outstretched hand. 



CHAPTER XI 



"the night COMETH" 



When Iky looked into the room half an hour 
later Mr. Yardley was still sitting in the chair by 
the fire. But he sat in a huddled heap, his chin 
dropped forward on his breast. 

They carried him upstairs to the room he had 
always used, and laid him in the carved bed with 
its musty tapestry hangings, where generations of 
Kirkpatricks had slept and died. 

He never left it alive. Neither did he speak 
again except to utter with exceeding difiSculty one 
word. And the word, strange to say, was that of 
the son he had always hated. 

Iky was standing by the window watching the 
dawn creep in quivering opal across the sky. He 
left it now, and came over to the bedside. 

"Did you say 'Patrick,' Uncle John?" he said 
gently. 

Mr. Yardley's lips moved inarticulately. 

" You want me to send for him? " 

Once again the dying man struggled to speak 
and failed. But his eyes, eloquent with a dumb 
desire, spoke for him. 

"I will send for him," Iky said. "Do you 
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understand, Uncle John? When it is day I will 
send a wire," 

When it is day! But ''the night cometh when 
no man can work " — ^when it is too late to right the 
wrong — to undo the knots our own fingers have 
tied. Was that the thought that lay behind the 
impotent appeal of the dying man's eyes? 

It was late afternoon when Patrick came. Iky 
met him in the hall. 

"I have been expecting you all day," he said 
reproachfully. " I thought you would have come 
sooner. " 

"I came directly I got your wire," Patrick 
answered. ''I wasn't in Lincolnshire. I went up 
north yesterday for a couple of days' shooting with 
Vassall. You say he is — dying. I suppose it was 
an accident?" 

"No," said Iky. "He knew it was hopeless 
two months ago. He wouldn't have you told. 
But I have known it ever since. He came down 
here three weeks ago. I have been with him all 
the time. " 

His voice had a slight tinge of superiority. The 
odour of sanctity is surely not tmbecoming in one 
who has faithfully and tmcongenially watched by 
the sick while the natural watcher has been ignor- 
antly enjoying the pleasures of this world at a 
distance. And it is always gratifjdng to be in a 
position to impart intimate, sickroom details. 
Iky did so now. 
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"The doctor says he can't last through another 
night," he added. ''Was the telegram a great 
shock to you?" 

Patrick was taking oflE his overcoat, and did not 
reply till he had given it to the footman who came 
forward to take it. 

"It was a great — surprise," he said then, 
gravely. 

Iky stared at him, mentally disapproving the 
amendment. "Shocked" was undoubtedly the 
appropriate word. 

The cousins were not alike. Iky owed a great 
part of his tmdoubted good looks to a certain rather 
un-EngUsh picturesqueness of colouring and free- 
dom of gesture, which might or might not in later 
life develop into coarseness and affectation. But 
Patrick, to quote Tommy's frequently expressed 
opinion, "took the shine out of Iky." Even Mr. 
Yardley had recognized that fact, and it had not 
endeared his son to him. The race from which he 
had chosen his wife might be reckless and spend- 
thrift in degrees varjdng from folly to sin, but its 
outward man had always been good to look at. 
Patrick had reverted to the t3rpe. He had its 
slight, strong build and fair colouring, its long blue 
eyes and fine, clean-cut profile. It is a type that 
has always worn well, not only through age but 
through the ages; that looks in its right setting 
whether it goes mailed and armed or ribboned and 
ruflfled — ^in the silk hat of Piccadilly or the silk 
jacket of a gentleman-rider. 
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The wreck upstairs which was John Yardley was 
settling fast when Patrick came. Only the flesh 
Uved. He did not know that he had asked to see 
his son — did not remember the morning's agony 
of desire to speak to him. He lay and looked at 
him with the old, instinctive dislike which was a 
seventeen-years-old habit, and as such stronger 
than life and the shadow of death — and then 
turned from him to his nephew. 

And so died, with his hand in Iky's and his eyes 
on Iky's beloved face. 



CHAPTER XII 



INTERLUDE 



Iky sat alone in the moonlight on the stone seat 
where he had sat with Mr. Yardley the afternoon 
before. His attitude expressed graceful abandon, 
and his face was hidden in his hands. These 
things were not, as may be imagined, deliberate 
pose, but rather the result of that kind of tempera- 
ment which insists that its owner shall always 
behave as much as possible like the hero of a 
melodrama. 

Iky thought of that moment two hours ago, 

when he had stood by the dead man's bed with the 

dead man's hand in his, an affecting, vivid picture 

— and a lump rose in his throat. His sorrow, such 

as it was, was real; the light, luxurious sorrow that 

rises bubble-like to the surface at the sotmd of a 

slow sad hymn, or the Dead March in Saul, or 

the sight of white flowers on a new-made grave; 

by no means to be confotmded with that other 

despairing grief whose waters are darker and deeper 

and more cruel than death. Iky reversed the 

sentiments of Mark Antony and attributed to 

Mr. Yardley, post-mortem, lovable qualities which, 

if he had ever possessed them, had certainly not 
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been visible to the naked eye for many years. He 
forgot the vague, panic fear which Uncle John's 
very presence had never failed to arouse in him 
from first to last, and remembered only-which 
was surely much to his credit — ^that he had lost his 
best and dearest friend. 

It was here that Mr. Yardley's remarks about 
his will intruded themselves on his nephew's sor- 
row, and the sorrow unconsciously lightened. ^^A 
certain sum of money ^^ — that might mean anything. 
It probably meant in this instance a large sum, 
possibly as much as four or five htmdred a year. 

Iky let his hands drop, and looked before him 
at the wide moonlit spaces. A great sense of 
peace descended on him. He thought it was 
resignation. Many persons have made the same 
■msLa. It was ^r^y freedom from bondage. 
the blind holding out of eager hands for those 
gifts which the gods could surely not fail to put 
into them. Iky remembered his own past sins— 
which, with the charity that can generally be 
counted upon to begin at home, he called ''follies" 
— ^and told himself that they were done with. He 
would begin life afresh now. He would, m short, 
write to — her. 

''But there is no hurry," he decided as he got 
up and stretched his chilled limbs, "That can 
wait a day or two." 

The open windows of the library cast long path- 
ways of light far out upon the terrace. Iky 
stepped within, and straightway his eyes fell upon 
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the copy of the Decamerone which he had promised 
to destroy. He picked it up, but did not untie the 
green ribbons that fastened it. How unreasonable 
the dear old man had been about things of that 
sort, he reflected with tender indulgence. 

Still — a. promise is a promise, whether it is 
tmreasonably claimed or not. 

''I will bum it now," said Iky, and he turned 
towards the grate. But the fire was all but out. 
Certainly it was not equal to a task like this. The 
idea struck him, but was instantly dismissed, of 
giving the book to the servants to bum. Uncle 
John would emphatically have disapproved of 
servants handling such a book of Satan as this. 
Iky smiled with chastened amusement at the 
thought. 

How would it do, he wondered, to ring and order 
a fire to be lighted in his own room, and there 
make the sacrifice? No, the night was too hot, 
and the servants would wonder. 

Finally he carried the book upstairs and threw 
it into an empty drawer in his dressing-table. 

*'Any time will do. There is no hurry," he 
said, as he had said in the garden with regard to 
the girl who for the last four months he had in his 
thoughts called — ''Aer." 



CHAPTER XIII 



"the king is dead — ^LONG LIVE THE KING! 



»> 



It happened that Simpson, Mr. Yardley's valet, 
had, at a previous point in his career, been called 
as witness against an erring master in a court of 
law. His treatment at the hands of cross-examin- 
ing counsel had been rather more drastic and 
personally insulting even than is usual, and he had 
emerged from it with a wholesome awe of that 
vast complicated machinery known as British 
Law. 

"What you and me have got to do, " he said to 
his friend and colleague the second footman, '*is 
to keep our mouths shut about that will we was 
asked to sign night before last." 

"We don't know for certain it was a will," put 
in the other with caution. 

Simpson became sarcastic. 

* * No more we don't ! We don't know that black 
isn't white either, except by the looks of it ! What 
other paper needs two witnesses, I should like to 
know? But the point is — and don't you forget it, 
Smith — ^that no one as benefits by a will can be 
asked to witness it. And what I say to you is, 
why should we mix ourselves up with any family 
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tinpleasantness when there's nothing to be got out 
of it? The will's burnt. The old man told us 
he'd changed his mind. I suppose a man has a 
right to change his own mind about his own will 
if he likes, hasn't he, law or no law? And I've 
had enough of witness-boxes to last me my time, 
thank you very much!" 

This was all sound reasoning, and as such the 
second footman accepted it. As for Simpson, he 
was a recent acquisition. He did not care which 
of the "yotmg gentlemen" succeeded the "old 
man." He meant to apply for the post of valet 
to whichever it might happen to be. The air 
and cooking of Meldon suited the peculiarities 
of his digestion, and he had a passing tendress^ 
for the upper housemaid. 

If Iky still cherished any secret awed delight in 
a "grand" ftmeral he must have been greatly 
impressed by Uncle John's. Mr. Yardley, who 
had refused to entertain his neighbours during his 
life, entertained them in spite of himself at his 
death. On the day of the ftmeral the cotmty, gen- 
erously ignoring the fact that the gates of Meldon 
had been shut in its face for the last seventeen years, 
sent its carriages, its hothouse flowers, and its 
male representatives to do the dead man honour. 
Being before all things a Christian community, it 
no doubt remembered that charity suffereth long 
and is kind, and not easily provoked — ^and in- 
cidentally also perhaps that the deceased had had 
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great possessions, to which his only son was the 
obvious heir. 

The King was dead, in short. Then by all 
means "Long Live the Eng!" — especially as he 
was young and rich and marriageable. 

London too, with all its little great worlds, was 
represented. Royalty sent a wreath. The special 
train brought Cabinet Ministers, M.P.'s, Directors 
of companies, city men, society men, philan- 
thropic men. It brought also a dried-up little 
lawyer, with a face as yellow and difficult to read 
as one of his own parchment deeds. 

This last lingered in the hall till all the other 
guests had gone. Patrick was standing on the 
steps of the north entrance, watching the last 
carriage disappear, with noisy accompaniment of 
clattering hoofs, from the paved courtyard, when 
Mr. Willoughby came up to him and introduced 
himself. 

"I — as you are no doubt aware, Mr. Yardley — 
was your father's solicitor, " he said. "I am sorry 
to intrude on you to-day, but it is important that 
I should talk to you about his affairs. Can you 
spare me half an hotu*. now, or shall I come back 
this evening? I left my bag at the Kirkpatrick 
Arms in case I couldn't get back to town to-night. " 

"Thank you," Patrick said. "I will see vou 
now if that suits you. I 
sleep here, of course. I i 
your bag. " 

He turned away to give 
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Mr. Willoughby looked at him with interest. He 
thought of the pictiire he had conjiired up of Mr. 
Yardley's son, and dismissed it with an inward 
sneer at his own imaginative powers. This young 
man might be reckless and extravagant. He was 
obviously neither coarse nor vicious. The lawyer's 
heart, it has already been suggested, was profes- 
sionally hard, but at the moment, such as it was, 
it smote him. He looked round him at the great 
hall with its stone pavement and panelled walls — 
up the wide oak staircase, polished and black with 
age, down which the light streamed dimly through 
old stained glass. With unwonted sentimentality 
he seemed to hear the footsteps of countless genera- 
tions of Kirkpatricks echoing through the great, 
quiet house. Their slippered feet tapped ghostly 
on the stair, spurred heels rang on the stone floor 
below. . . . 

Patrick finished speaking to the servant, and 
turned to Mr. Willoughby. 

''Shall we talk now?" he said gravely, '*and if 
so will you come this way? Or shall we wait till 
this evening?" 

There was already in his ma^tmer the subtle, 
unconscious note of authority — of the master 
come into his own. For a moment the lawyer 
did not answer. Then he said harshly : 

'*We will wait until this evening." 

Certainly Mr. Yardley had not bequeathed to 
him an easy or a pleasant errand. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A DEAD man's SHOES 

By a will dated August, 1893, the only one 
extant apparently, Mr. Yardley left everything 
of which he died possessed to his nephew, Vincent 
Patrick Yardley Tessier. 

Tommy Kirkpatrick heard the news on a Sep- 
tember morning, and, breathing out threatenings 
and profanity, went to tell the Vicar. He found 
him as usual in the garden. 

The Vicarage garden was old and beautiful, with 
an unstudied atmosphere of peace and dignity 
which your modem landscape gardener will never 
attain to and certainly does not want to. Time, 
that most thoughtless, successful gardener of all, 
had made it what it was, carelessly planting trees 
and flowers old-fashioned and new to grow side 
by side in harmonious incongruity. Copper 
beeches and araucarias and cypresses elbowed one 
another by the entrance gate. A row of Welling- 
tonians, stately and upstart, towered above the 
cedar which Queen Elizabeth — ^who, whenever 
she was not sleeping in people's state bedrooms, 
seems to have been planting trees on their lawns — 
had put in with her own royal hands. 
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In the kitchen garden there was one long narrow 
walk with a carpet of green turf, whose borders 
were dedicated entirely to chrysanthemums. To- 
day they were at the zenith of their glory — a 
gorgeous army dressed in white and pink and 
bronze and flaming gold. Mr. Vivian sat in the 
little arbour at the end of the path and watched 
them in deep contentment, his book open on the 
bench beside him. 

Into this Paradise entered the serpent in the 
shape of ill news. 

'*It's damnable!" Tommy cried when he had 
told it. ** Think of it, Vivian! That blackguard 
— I always hated him — ^nu^rsed his plan for a dozen 
years. He brotight the yoting 'tin up on the 
tmderstanding that he'd always have money 
enough to chuck about as he pleased, and all the 
time he meant to leave him a pauper. Damn 
him!" 

Mr. Vivian heard him without reproof of word 
or look. For that matter and for all we know to 
the contrary, there may be occasions when even 
the recording angel, hearing one mortal curse 
another, stays his pen or modifies the entry 
with ** extenuating circumstances." 

**I tell you it must have been a deliberate plot, " 
Mr. Kirkpatrick said. **Why in God's name 
otherwise did he not continue his first insane plan 
of sending the boy to the village school, and keep- 
ing Um without pocket-money and amusements? 
It's just about a dozen years, isn't it, since he 
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stirprised everyone by suddenly sending both the 
yoting 'uns to school and treating 'em like ordinary 
boys are treated by decent people. And now to 
think of Patrick a beggar, and Iky — oh ! it makes 
me sick!" 

He walked away down the path and back again, 
blindly slashing with his stick at the army of 
white and pink and bronze chrysanthemimis. Mr. 
Vivian, who loved flowers with something of the 
same silent passion he had for children, watched 
them fall and felt nothing. 

"When did you say the will was dated?" he 
said. **A dozen years ago? — August, 1893. That 
was — oh! God forgive me r' 

And he covered his eyes with a shaking hand. 

Tommy, back at his side again, stared at 
him. 

'*You! What have you got to do with it?" 

Mr. Vivian did not answer. His thoughts had 
flown back to the u^icontroUed passion of a past 
August day. He had done evil then that good 
might come, and it had seemed to come. Whei\ 
later in that same August he learnt that Mr. 
Yardley had altered his whole system as to the 
upbringing of his son, Mr. Vivian had offered up 
humble and contrite thanks to God. It is inter- 
esting — ^and altogether unprofitable — ^for mere 
mortals to wonder exactly how such thanksgiving 
is received in heaven. 

"Yes," he said at last, echoing Tommy's 
words. "It was a deliberate plot." 
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He lifted his bowed head and Icx^ked at the 
agent. 

''Patrick was never the sort to be impatient for 
dead men's shoes, ** he said. **But he has always 
taken it for granted — everyone has taken it for 
granted — ^that he was his father's heir. He has 
never been brought up to work. He will have to 
work now. " 

*'Work. How can any one work with a mill- 
stone rotind his neck?" 

Mr. Vivian looked up quickly. 
You mean he is in debt?" 
Yes, I do. And not for a beggarly hundred 
or two either. I tell you, Vivian, if that boy 
doesn't blow out his brains, or take some other 
short cut to the devil before the year's out, it 
will be no thanks to his father. " 

Has he ever told you what he owes?" 
Not he. But I can make a pretty fair guess. 
Seven hundred a year doesn't go far towards 
Oxford expenses when they include the upkeep 
of hunters and polo ponies and 'chasers.' And 
you may make sure that if you send a Kirkpatrick 
to the 'Varsity he will be in a gambling set. It 
must be well into four figures. " 

Mr. Vivian regarded him with a sort of stunned 
horror. It is a fact, which according to your 
disposition you may admire or deplore, that the 
clergy, for the most part, are quite pathetically 
ignorant about things relating to filthy lucre. Mr. 
Vivian, as a subaltern, had no doubt been well 
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aware of the pitfalls which turf and cards spread 
in the paths of young men, but his doth had 
smothered the remembrance. 

"Was there no one he could ask for help?" he 
said now. 

"Certainly there was. " Tommy laughed grat- 
ingly. "There are several benevolent old gentle- 
men in the city with pronounced lisps and aquiline 
profiles who live only to *help* people in difficul- 
ties. Patrick, you may be sure, fotind them quite 
eager to keep the wolf from his door. The worst of 
it is that when you once begin to ask for their help 
you have to go on asking. There's no putting 
the brake on their kindness. John Yardley knew 
that well enough — damn him!" 



CHAPTER XV 



A DAY OF ADVERSITY 



If it is true that we as a nation take our pleasures 
sadly, no one can accuse us of taking our misfor- 
tunes — ^it might be more accurate to say other 
people's misforttmes — ^in the same manner. Our 
attitude towards insolvency is a case in point. 
The comic papers have long ago taught every 
true-bom Briton to regard debt from the same 
humorous standpoint that he regards twins, 
mothers-in-law, drunkenness, curates, and seasick- 
ness. 

But to Patrick the situation did not seem ftmny. 
It seemed intolerable. 

More than one Kirkpatrick of an earlier and 

more picturesque day had ruflQed it gaily enough on 

empty pockets and had gone to the Fleet with all 

the reckless insouciance of a very fine gentleman 

indeed. The blood of such was in Patrick's veins, 

but so also was John Yardley's. With it he had 

inherited a fierce, silent pride which is by no means 

the monopoly of the upper classes — the pride which 

wants, above all things, to look the whole world in 

the face owing not any man. 

To this spirit the way of the debtor is exceeding 
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hard, with branching roads leading to some of 
those varied hells which with infinite careless 
pains we make for ourselves and each other in 
this world. Despair, disgrace, madness itself 
seem to lie at the ends of those steeply descending 
roads. 

"Where the disinherited is there will the credi- 
tors be gathered together, " Tommy had remarked 
with shrewd flippancy to the Vicar. And he was 
right. The same tradesmen who had implored 
Mr. Yardley's only son not to be so absurd as to 
pay his bills now sent them in clamouring for 
immediate payment — following up the clamour 
with threats and what read like insults. Any ring 
at the door of his lodgings might be a dim. The 
man who ran across him at the comer of the street 
probably did so in order to serve a writ. 

And it was all intolerable. 

The sale of the hunters and polo ponies and of 
the furniture of his rooms at Christchurch realized 
a sum so inadequate that it seemed madness to 
sink it irrevocably in paying a few minor debts. 
Patrick, remembering perhaps with unconscious 
irony the parable of the talents, sought to turn his 
own five talents into ten at one of the many 
establishments which London thoughtfully and 
more or less secretly provides for that purpose. 

He got up quietly from the green-covered table 
as the dawn was feebly struggling through the 
thick atmosphere heavy with tobacco smoke and 
the fumes of more or less indifferent drink, and 
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left the house. The five talents were gone. In 
his pocket there was left not so much as a penny 
bus-fare. At home — ^that is to say in those im- 
dusted, vaguely imcomfortable lodgings where he 
slept and occasionally ate — two pounds seventeen 
and ninepence three farthings in ready money 
still remained between him and literal starvation. 

As he walked back to Kensington through the 
deserted streets, his thoughts were chaos. What 
did people do when ruin held them pinned in a 
comer from which there was no escape? Iky 
would have known. A large percentage of the 
suicides which provide light and agreeable reading 
for the British breakfast-table are prestmiably 
committed by persons who regard death as the 
obvious — ^because conventionally melodramatic — 
way out of a difficulty. But Patrick did not once 
think either of the river or a revolver. 

There remained Mr. Joseph Lichtenberger, 
that very present help in time of trouble. To him 
Patrick went that day. 

For there are creditors who cannot be shaken off 
— 'who will not wait. But the Chosen People 
will always wait — just as wolves, with red, hungry 
eyes, will wait beneath the tree where you sit in 
torture of cold and fear, till that moment when the 
flesh and the spirit alike fail you, and drop you 
into the red, waiting jaws. 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE TELEGRAM 



Iky took to his bed that autumn with a com- 
plaint which the local doctor pronounced rather 
precipitately to be pnetmionia. He foimd next 
day that it was at most a chill on the liver, but 
being still youthful and cocksure, he had not yet 
reached that high point of excellence which can 
afford to admit a mistake. Professional dignity 
must be n^intained, even if the patient should 
suffer for it. 

Iky, however, could not accurately be said to 
** suffer." When his not very alarming tempera- 
ture had gone down, and Simpson had removed for 
him his rather unbecoming two days' growth of 
beard, and the fumes of mutton-tea and steamed 
sole might be endured with toleration bordering 
on appreciation, he settled down to the novel 
r61e of invalid with a pleasant sense of pathos and 
importance. Iky was dimly aware that many of 
the ills which flesh is heir to are by no means 
aesthetic or even interesting, and must be hidden 
from the world at large beneath a more or less 
smiling exterior. He thanked heaven that he 
was, in this particular, not as other men. Pneu- 
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monia at least may make its bid for pity from the 
housetops or, better still, into a sympathetic, 
feminine ear. In imagination he could already 
hear himself saying to some future dance or dinner 
partner: **When I was lying very ill with pneu- 
monia, etc, etc," — ^with suitable eflfect. 

He liked his nurse, too, who was positively young 
and comparatively pretty. Her reddish hair had 
every appearance of curling naturally tmder her 
neat starched cap, and her figure was neat and 
trim also. Iky, who had been bom to sentiment 
as the sparks fly upward, and had automatically 
looked at anything in petticoats with his soul in 
his eyes ever since he wore petticoats himself, 
found the sight of her and her cheerful converse 
and ministrations pleasant enough. 

All that was while the illness, such as it was, 
lasted. Convalescence, alone in the great empty 
house, was a very different thing. Depression, 
vulture-like, seeing him alone, hovered near him 
for a day or two, then swooped downward to fasten 
iron talons on his soul. Conscience, no longer 
screened behind the charity which begins at home, 
made its voice heard once more — made him write 
that belated letter to — her. When a week had 
gone by bringing no answer, another vulture, panic 
fear, worse than mere depression, crueller than 
conscience, descended on him. 

Fear sooner or later casts out most kinds of 
pride, even false pride, recognizing only the need 
of someone to turn to. 
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Iky turned quite naturally to Patrick. He sent 
him an unsigned telegram which said: "Tessier 
dangerously ill can you come train arriving 2.20," 

Patrick came. The groom who met him at the 
station offered him the reins, but Patrick refused 
to drive. He had hoped never to see Meldon again 
now that it was Iky's, but whoever had sent him 
the telegram had left him no choice. Since he 
had come he must endure all the lost familiar sights 
and sotmds, but the feel of leather between one's 
fingers he knew would be the unnecessary, and 
therefore imendurable, last straw. 

**How is Mr. Tessier to-day?" he said presently. 

The man looked surprised. 

'*Just about all right, sir, I think. A slight 
attack, Mr. Simpson was telling me." 

''Slight I " repeated Patrick, and the hand on the 
rail of the dogcart suddenly tightened its hold. 
What a fool he had been to come! Was it for 
nothing that he had known Iky all these years? 
For one instant the idea came to him to tell the 
groom to drive him back to the station. In the 
next he had dismissed it. If he had inherited 
nothing else from his father, he had at least in- 
herited his horror of anything like a scene or 
scandal. 

Iky was lying on a sofa in his own sitting-room, 
with a vivid silk rug over his knees and a partially 
emptied cup of beef -tea on a table beside him. He 
wore a velveteen jacket, and a soft shirt a little 
open at the throat, and he was rather pale. But 
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neither his pallor nor his air of conscious invalid- 
ism impressed Patrick. 

* * Why have you got me here on false pretences ? ' ' 
he demanded. "Why did you send that wire? — 
I suppose you sent it yotirself ?" 

**Yes, *' said Iky, and he raised himself on his 
elbow, and pushed back the rug a little. **I — I 
am desperate, Patrick. I had to see you. I — 
haven't slept for three nights. If it goes on I 
shall die. *' 

There was a short silence. 

"People don't die for want of sleep," said Pat- 
rick. 

But if his words were contemptuous, his tone was 
not. He too had known sleepless nights lately. 
Possibly he too was desperate. He sat down near 
his cousin in one of the uncomfortable, artistic 
chairs which the latter had "picked up" at a 
recent sale. 

"Now that I am here, what do you want with 
me?" he said. 

Iky drew the rug over him again, and lay back 
on the cushions. 

"I wanted to tell you — " he began desperately 
and stopped — "to ask you — " he stopped again. 

"Well?" 

"About your aflfairs. How are you getting 
on?" 

Patrick was startled, but for the moment only. 
He knew that Iky preferred to reach his goal by 
tortuous ways. He knew also that except where 



his neighbour's drde toodied Us aum or izlher 
overlapped it, Iky was not grescLij crtfscsred in 
that neighbour's possiUe trotibk& 

" I am not getting on at all« ** said Patrkk. *^l 
am going under. " 

He spoke quietly, without any appropriate ges- 
tures, but there was a matter-of-fact hopeless- 
ness about his tone wfaidi imp ressed even Iky. 
For one instant he forgot his own tioubks. 

"How much do yoa owe now altogether?** he 
asked. 

"Oh! — What does it matter since you mayn't 
either lend me anything or give it, ev«i if I would 
take it from you? And I believe I would — now/* 

He turned to the window and stood there locAang 
out, his lower Up between his teeth. For he was 
proud with that focdish pride which hurts. 

There was a long silence, across which Iky*s 
voice broke in a quivering, hoarse whisper. 

" Patrick, " he said, " I sent for you because — I — 
am in awful trouble. " 

His forehead shone wet with perspiration, and 
his breath came in short, hard gasps. He had 
forgotten to pose. The "trouble," whatever it 
was, was real. Patrick turned round and looked 
hard at him. 

"Have you committed a crime?" he asked 
slowly. 

At the word Iky started. Panic fear once 
more took him by the throat — ^looked out of his 
dilated eyes. 
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''Nor' he said thickly. "God knows I haven't. 
It wasn't even sin — only folly. But I — IVe got 
to tell someone. " 

Patrick leant back against the window-frame. 

"All right," he said. "Goon. TmUstening." 
There was another pause. 

" It's about a girl, " Iky said at last. 

Patrick gave a rather vexed laugh. The open- 
ing chapter of Iky's great troubles had generally 
begun with much the same words. Had he been 
brought down here against his will only to hear 
the same stale story of imrequited passion? 

"She is married to someone else, I suppose!" 

Iky sat up, and, flinging the rug from him, 
stood upright, the instinct for the dramatic mo- 
ment strong even in despair. 

"No, " he said, " I wish to God she were. She's 
married to me!" 

This time there could be no doubt that Patrick 
paid him the doubtful compliment of a stupefied 
incredulity. He wondered for a moment if Iky 
for some imknown reason were lying. But your 
chronic prevaricator seldom tells a direct Ue. 

"When was it — ^and where?" 

" It was — ^last June. " 

"And where is she? Is she here?" 

"No. You don't tmderstand! She — she " 

"Isshe^feoJ/" 

Iky made a wild gesture with outstretched hands. 
Panic fear stood close beside him now. 

' ' I don't know, ' ' he said. ' ' I don't know ! And 
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that's what I can't bear — That is what's killing 
me!" 

He sat down on a chair by the spindle-legged 
Sheraton table in the middle of the room. He beat 
on the hard wood with his clenched hands, then 
dropped suddenly forward with his face in his 
stretched-out arms, his bent shoulders shaking. 

Patrick looked away, his own face white and 
strained. For one who in secret knows the work- 
ings of despair, the sight of it naked and uncon- 
trolled in another is apt to turn the blade in the 
wound. He crossed the room and stood beside 
his cousin, looking at him much as he had done on 
that evening long ago when the latter had first 
come to Meldon. Since then no slightest sym- 
pathy had ever warmed to friendship the colder 
bond of mere relationship between the two, but, 
as then, Patrick was stirred again with a vague 
f eeUng of pity. 

"Don't," he said in sharp appeal. "You are 
only making it worse, whatever it is. Tell me 
about it if you want to, and if I can do anything 
I will." 

Iky raised his face, red-eyed and contorted. 

"I never loved her," he said violently. "I was 
just sorry for her. I suppose I am not the first 
man who has sacrificed his life to a woman out of 
pity." 

Patrick moved a step away from him, the fount 
of his own pity suddenly dried at its source. 

"Who was she?" he asked coldly. "And why 
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did you pity her? You seem to forget I know 
nothing about the whole aflFair. " 

"Her name was Rosamimd Gower," said Iky. 
*'She was only nineteen and — pretty in that 
fragile, helpless sort of way that one so soon gets 
tired of. Her father was a lawyer or a doctor or 
something in Cornwall, and she wasn't happy at 
home. There was a stepfather or a stepmother, 
I forget which. Anyway she had got her people 
to let her take a situation as nursery-governess 
in Bayswater. I don't know how she managed 
it. She certainly wasn't clever — ^not clever enough 
to be the real companion a man wants in a wife. " 

He paused, as though waiting for a word of 
assent, but Patrick merely said: "Well?" 

"I got to know her in May, at — ^but it doesn't 
matter about that, you wouldn't be interested. 
Anyhow I did get to know her. She told me all her 
troubles. They didn't seem to me very serious 
though I should think the Bayswater people were 
rather brutes on the whole. But you know how 
women magnify trifles, and how they will complain 
if you give them the smallest opening " 

He waited again for assent, but Patrick shook 
his head. 

"I don't know much about women," he said. 
"Can't you get on faster? I want to get back to 
town to-night." 

Iky went on. He was not foolishly sensitive to 
contempt, real or imaginary. 

"As I tell you, I was sorry for her. I foimd out 
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that on Sundays she was free for the entire day — 
could go where she pleased and do what she liked. 
So I asked her to meet me somewhere on the 
river the following week. " 

"She refused, I suppose?'* 

"Refused? No, she didn't. She came. We 
spent the whole day. on the river. She had on a 
white dress, and she sat in the ptmt facing me with 
the stm in her hair, and a lot of cushions behind 
her. I thought she looked like Elaine " 

Iky was warming to his subject, but Patrick 
remained cold. Possibly he was not well enough 
read either in Mallory or Tennyson to call up a 
mental picture of Elaine in a punt with red cush- 
ions and a probable limcheon-basket. 

" Did you tell her so?" he asked brutally. 

"And if I did, why shouldn't I? It was sincere. 
She was really pretty that day. I thought she 
got prettier every Simday. It was happiness, I 
suppose. She said they were the happiest days of 
her life." 

'^ Every Sunday 1^^ repeated Patrick slowly. 
"Wasn't there any one to look after her?" 

It was his last interruption. Iky finished his 
halting story without any help in the shape of 
comment, condemnatory or otherwise, from the 
listener. 

"One Simday, the end of Jime, I took her 
down to Brighton, because she said she loved the 
sea. And — somehow we missed the last train 
back to town. You needn't look like that — ^it 
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wasn't my fault. My watch had stopped. And 
I did all I could for her. I took her to the Metro- 
pole, and I went to a beastly little place down Hove 
way, called the Si;ffolk or the Essex or something. 
It smelt of gravy all day, and the waiter had egg on 
his shirt-front. Next morning we went back to 
London. Patrick, women are awful cowards. 
She was afraid to go back to Bayswater alone. 
When I put her into the cab at Victoria she cried 
and begged me not to leave her. So I went with 
her. The Bayswater people made brutes of them- 
selves. They were Jews of the deepest dye, and 
simply reeking of money by the look of them. 
They refused to believe her story. They said — the 
sort of things that you'd expect people of that kind 
to say. They told her she might pack her boxes 
and go, then and there — that they wouldn't keep 
any one who wasn't respectable tmder their roof 
for another night or another meal .... So she 
went up to pack, and I waited for her. I expect 
you wonder why I did. I dare say most men in 
my place would have said it wasn't their affair. 
But I'm not like that. So I waited, and we went 
away together in a cab. She cried and cried and 
cried. She wouldn't listen to anything reasonable. 
Of course I told her she must go back to her people, 
but she only cried all the more, and shook her head, 
and said they must never know. And I was sorry 
for her. I didn't think of myself or my future as 
I ought to have done, I suppose. And they say 
pity is akin to love. Anyhow, I thought, like a 
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fool, that I loved her then. And I put my arm 
round her — ^we were still in the cab, you under- 
stand — and kissed her, and I told her it was all 
right and we would be married, and then no 
one could misimderstand. And I got a special 
license, and we were married at a registry office 
next day. " 

The story, it seemed, was finished. Or was it 
only the prologue ? There was a long silence. 

** Didn't you let any one belonging to her 
know? " said Patrick slowly at last. 

**No, what was the good? She'd sort of quar- 
relled with her people, didn't I tell you, and any- 
way those Bayswater swine would have got in 
their story first. And besides — I didn't want it 
to come round to Uncle John's ears just then. So 
we went for a week to a Httle quiet place I knew of 
on the coast, where there was nobody to spy or 
gossip. I think she was happy, but I — ^well, it 
wasn't all bliss for me. I had to face the future 
and consider what it was best to do. And before 
I'd decided anything I got the letter from Uncle 
John telling me of his iUness and asking me to go 
to him. Of course there was only one thing to be 
done then. " 

* * Of course. You wrote and made a clean breast 
of it to him," said Patrick, and knew that Iky 
had not done so. 

Iky changed colour. 

**I couldn't do that, " he said, "he wouldn't have 
understood. He would only have been shocked. 
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And besides the doctor had said he wasn't to be 
worried in any way. No, I sent her — down to " 

''Another qtiiet httle place that you knew of, I 
suppose?" said Patrick shortly. 

"Yes," said Iky without resentment. "It's 
a farmhouse by the river — ^the prettiest place, all 
over roses and honeysuckle. Any sensible woman 
would have been happy there. But she wasn't 
sensible, I'm afraid. She wrote to me in less than 
a week — ^the letter was forwarded from Oxford — 
and told me she was lonely and miserable. She 
only thought of herself. Women are like that. 
So I wrote and told her she must try and look on 
the bright side of things and be patient, and I 
would write or come to her as soon as I could. But 
in the meantime she mustn't write any more to me, 
as it would never do for things to come out just 
then. And I enclosed twenty pounds in notes, 
which was all I had, for her to go on with for a week 
or two. " 

"Did you go and see her?" 

* * No ; how could I ? Uncle John was dying. He 
needed me more than she did. It would have been 
brutal to leave him. And I was annoyed with her. 
She wrote again, in spite of my having expressly 
told her not to. She wanted to tell the people 
at the farm that she was my wife, and to write 
to her family, but I couldn't let her do that. It 
would have been absurd at that time of day, as 
the rooms had been taken for her as Miss Gower. 
And she complained of being ill and begged me to 
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come to her. I knew it could be nothing but 
nerves or indigestion. I took no notice of the 
letter. And then Uncle John got worse. And 
then there was all the business of the funeral and 
the Probate and everything. And then I got 
pneumonia. And then ' ' 

The hands with which he was picking at the 
inlay of the table began again to tremble. Fear 
once more stood in his eyes. 

'*And then — I wrote to her. I told her how ill 
I'd been, but that as soon as I was well enough to get 
about I'd go down to the farm and fetch her. I 
said it might be in a fortnight's time. And I told 
her to write by return post and say how she was 
getting on. She never answered the letter — ^not 
even to say she was sorry I'd been ill " 

*'I am glad to hear it," said Patrick curtly. 
"What did you do next?" 

**I went down there. I wasn't well enough 
really, I suppose, but I couldn't rest till I knew 
something. I went yesterday. I pretended to be 
just a chance acquaintance — ^the people of the 
farm did not know me — ^and asked if she was at 
home. And — ^and — they told me she was not 
there — ^had not been there for the last two days. 
They said she was ill; they hinted — ^things. 
They said she had spent all Monday morning 
writing a letter. She wouldn't eat her break- 
fast or — ^her lunch. And in the afternoon she 
went out — to the post, they supposed. She never 
came back!** 
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He paused, averting his horrified eyes from the 
look he met in the listener's. 

**What did you do?" Patrick asked for the 
secx>nd time. 

* * I came away. There was no use in my staying. 
I could do nothing for her there. I went down to 
the river; I don't know why I went there — a sort 
of blind instinct, I suppose. And — I saw a boat. 
There were some men in it. They — ^they were — 
oh! My God! They were dragging the riverl'' 

He dropped his face into his outstretched arms 
again, and in the intense silence that followed, 
Patrick slowly clenched one hand. 

**I suppose you think I have been a fool?" said 
Iky at last. 

'*I think you have been a scoundrel," Patrick 
answered, and he turned his back on Iky and 
returned to the window. 

**I married her," said Iky in self -accusing self- 
defence. '*I sacrificed myself to her. I spoilt 
my life at the start for the sake of a woman I 
didn't really love. When I meet the woman I 
can really love there will always be Rosie — Why 
do you look like that ? What is the matter ? " 

''Rosie!'' repeated Patrick under his breath. 
"You called her — Rosie J' 



CHAPTER XVII 
A GAME OF HAZARD 

He had turned round from the window again 
and was staring at Iky. 

"Rosie!" he said again slowly, and he drew a 
folded letter out of his pocket and looked at its 
signature. 

"It came this morning, " he said. "It is signed 
'Rosie,' and it begins: 'My darling Patrick.' 
I thought it was some sort erf an attempt at black- 
mail, but ... I don't iniderstand, but ... is it 
yours ? " 

He came back to the table where Iky still was 
sitting and laid the letter before him. 

"Can't you hear me? — Is it yours?" 

"Yes." 

His eyes fell before his cousin's, 

"It is addressed to me," said Patrick, after a 
pause. "It calls you 'Patrick.' Why don't you 
speak? Why must you always tell only hdf a 
story?" 

Iky swallowed hard, 
his love with a certain s 
own ill-luck and pathos 
matter. 
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"She never knew me by anything but my two 
middle names," he said. **It was an accident. 
That first time no one ever introduced us, you see 
— I gave her one of your cards by mistake. I don't 
know how I came to have it kmong mine. And 
when she called me Mr. Yardley I was just amused 
and thought it was just a slip on her part. Any- 
how it didn't seem worth while correcting her. 
How was I to know that we were going to be any- 
thing more than temporary acquaintances? And 
afterwards — ^well, I couldn't tell her then. I've 
tried to explain to you that she took imreason- 
able views of things sometimes. She would have 
thought I'd deceived her on purpose. And after 
all," concluded Hannah's faithful pupil, **I was 
christened 'Patrick Yardley.' I have a right to 
call myself so if I like." 

He waited for assent, but Patrick was looking 
into the fire, not at his cousin. When he at last 
spoke it was only to say, as he had said on his 
first coming : 

**Why have you sent for me?" 

Iky got to his feet, possibly with the vague 
idea of wresting from the situation any shreds of 
dignity which might yet remain to it. 

''If — ^if she is dead — ^but she canH be dead of 
course ' ' — ^he shuddered strongly — ' ' I — suppose 
there would be an inquest — oh! my God! Things 
would come out then. There might be some of my 
letters fotmd on the — on her. It would be known 
that we were married. But " 
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"Well? Goon." 

"No one would think of you. Maxton — ^your 
scout — is the only person who knows anything. 
I had to tell him something about it, because of 
forwarding her letters. You see they were ad- 
dressed to you, and the only address of mine that 
she knew was the House. But I've squared 
Maxton; he won't speak. Patrick " 

"Well?" said the other again. 

Iky took a long, difl&cult breath. 

"If it was found out it would be my ruin," he 
said. "I've not done anything really wrong — I 
haven't even broken any commandment, but public 
opinion is never fair. But you are ruined already. 
You say you would leave the country to-morrow 
if you could. People would soon forget " 

"Forget what?" said Patrick. "What do you 
want me to do?" But his face and voice were 
strained. He knew at last, without any telling, 
why Iky had sent for him. 

" I don't want you to do anything. I ]ust want 
you to let things take their course. If — if the worst 
has happened — God forbid that! — but if it has, 
and if they think she was your wife, I want you — 
I want you — just to let them think it." 

There was a short silence. Then Patrick 
laughed harshly. 

"People don't do thin 
novels," he sEiid. 

"No," said Iky, "notfc 
do it for — this." 
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He crossed the room to the open Chippendale 
bureau and took from the blotter a narrow sUp of 
paper. 

"It's made out, all but the amount," he said. 
"I'll fill it in for whatever sum you want." 

He waited a moment for an answer with the 
blank cheque in his hand, and, no answer coming, 
went on : 

"I promised Uncle John solemnly, on my word 
of honour, when he was dying, that I wouldn't 
lend you money or give it to you. I couldn't 
break a promise like that. But this wouldn't be 
lending or giving. Will you do it?" 

"You know that I will not," said Patrick. 
"You know that I would a great deal sooner blow 
out my brains." 

His face had suddenly grown old and haggard, 
its boyish beauty of outline bliured by hard, re- 
pressed passion. At that moment, and for the 
first time in his life, he looked like his father. 

"If that is all I may as well go," he said, and 
turned towards the door, 

" No ! " Iky cried violently. "It isn't all. 

Stop — I — ^for God's sake, listen, Patrick!" And 

he went on with his pleading, pouring forth tor- 

s of eager supplication and well-chosen sophis- 

Words had always been his willing servants. 

atrick was sitting by the table with his head 

shoulders bent, in Mr. Yardley's own attitude. 

listened stonily. And suddenly Iky paused. 

changed his tone. 
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"It is a gamble," he said slowly, and weighed 
his words. "A gamble has always appealed to 
you. I know — I tell you / know — ^that Rosie 
isn't dead. Those timid, highly strung people 
don't kill themselves for nothing. I only want 
you to take the risk till to-morrow. It is a mere 
game of hazard, with ninety-nine chances to one 
that you win whatever simi you like to name for 
a nominal risk. And you would be free. You 
could settle with Lichtenberger and all that 
crowd and have enough left over to go abroad. It's 
just a gamble, I tell you, and you are — every 
Kirkpatrick always has been — a gambler before 
anything else." 

He stopped, his dark, spiritual gaze on his 
cousin. Patrick stood up, straightening his 
shoulders. His face was perfectly colourless, and 
his mother's own recklessness looked out of his 
eyes. The likeness to Mr. Yardley had vanished. 

''Have it your own way," he said. *'I believe 
my debts are about two thousand five hundred- 
odd." 

Iky caught his breath, and for the space of 
three seconds held it. 

**I will make it three thousand, " he said, and he 
turned back to the bureau. 

When the train slowed down at the London 
terminus Patrick knew that the stake he had risked 
was not nominal. The newspai)er advertisement 
sheets in six-inch letters of flaming red told him as 

8 
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much. The evening papers confirmed it. The 
one he bought had a paragraph with leaded head- 
lines which said : 

^^ Mysterious death by drowning of a young woman 
named Rosamund Gower. Driven to her death by 
neglect and desertion. Late mUlionare^s son said 
to be responsible,^* 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE morning's NEWS 

It is a mistake to suppose that a shallow, selfish 
nattire is incapable of suflfering. It is the quality 
rather than the quantity of its pain which differs 
from that of a higher type. 

When Patrick had gone, horror and suspense 
swept back in flood-tide on Iky, washing away 
his temporary relief as though it had never been. 
For a moment it was the thing itself which he 
feared more than the consequences to himself. 

He spent another of those sleepless nights which 
were such a new experience to lum, and which he 
thought were killing him. 

**God!" he said, sitting up with clenched hands 
after the first hour in bed, and staring into the 
darkness, "I can't bear it! I can't wait. I must 
know now if she is alive. Let her not have come 
to any harm. If you hear send some sign." 

For he was of that type, common enough in an 
irreligious age, which, looking upon God as a sort 
of forlorn hope, turns to Him only in the hour of 
adversity, demanding instant relief. Iky prayed 
frantically, pausing every now and then with held 
breath and straining senses, as though he expected 

"5 
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the darkness to give forth a visible or audible 
sign. 

But none came. God, it seemed, was deaf. 

Presently Iky lay down again, slightly calmer 
and in proportion sUghtly resentful. It was not 
fair that he shotdd be made to suffer like this. 
He had committed no sin. Hannah had, among 
other accomplishments of his youth, taught him 
to repeat the ten commandments by heart. He 
passed them in mental review now, and decided 
that according to their standard he was guiltless. 
Whatever happened he was not even morally to 
blame. 

Then he remembered something else — ^things the 
people at the farm had hinted — things that Rosie 
in that letter which had been sent, through some 
mischance, to Patrick, had no longer tried to hide. 
He thought of that other letter she had written 
to him once, saying that she was ill, and his own 
conclusion that she was fretting over probable 
nerves or indigestion. How cotdd he be expected 
to know what she had never told him? It was 
not his fault. 

His thoughts flew off at another tangent. 
Maxton had sent that letter to Patrick. Was it a 
blunder, or was he no longer to be trusted ? Had 
that expensive bargain with Patrick been futile 
after all? Iky's clenched hands closed upon the 
bedclothes in an agony of fear. Horror and 
suspense swept back upon him once more. 

Long centuries after, as it seemed, the valet, 
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when he entered with the morning tea, was shocked 
to find Iky sitting up in bed, white and staring, 
picking at the sheets with shaking hands. 

** Excuse me, sir. Are you ill? 'Ave you 'ad 
another bad night?" 

Receiving no answer, he drew the little table 
to the bedside and put down on it the tray he 
carried. But Iky pushed it away so violently 
that some of the tea was spilled. 

"Take it away!" he said. "I don't want it. 
I hate the sight of it." 

The discreet Simpson was concerned. 

''Will you 'ave something else then, sir? Some 
brandy and soda, or an egg beaten up, or p'r'aps 
some of that beef jelly?" 

**No," said Iky and with an eflfort pulled himself 
together. "I've got an awful headache. I don't 
want anything. I say — Simpson, has the — ^have 
the letters come yet?" 

He had been about to say "the pai)er," but 
checked himself in time. They must not think 
he was anxious for news of any kind. 

"Yes, sir, I believe so. Shall I bring them up 
to you?" 

"Yes, you may as well. And I'll have the 
papers too. You can turn on the bath in ten 
minutes," he added with careful carelessness. 

There were three newspapers and two letters of 
sorts. He made a pretence of reading these latter, 
while the servant busied himself about the room, 
opening and shutting cupboards and drawers 
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with exasperating deliberation. Wotdd he never 
go? (Yes, the grey tweed, of cx)tirse.) Did 
Simpson want to drive him mad with his stupid 
questions? (Yes, any tie — ^yes, a lavender one, 
if Simpson liked.) 

And now at last he was alone. 

He tore the newspaper open with cold shaking 
hands. He was a nervous fool, he told himself. 
Of course he would not find what he dreaded ! 

But he did find it. 

For what seemed a long time he sat there motion- 
less while the headlines of the paragraph burnt 
themselves into his brain. * * Girl named Rosamund 
Gawer drowned in the Thames. Probably suicide.** 
It was horrible. What had he done to suffer like 
this? 

A great revulsion of feeling came upon Iky. 
He forgot that the thing was no fault of his — ^that 
even had it been so he had protected himself 
from discovery and blame. He forgot that Rosie 
had been unreasonable, untrusting, not the com- 
panion a man wants in a wife. He remembered 
only that he had held her frail, soft prettiness in 
his arms — ^felt her soft arms about his neck, 
listened to her soft, passionate words of love — 
and that she was Ijring dead. 

From the bath-room across the corridor came 
the cheerful everyday sound of water running, to 
the accompaniment of Simpson's step on the tiled 
floor. In a room below a canary was singing its 
full-throated, insistent song. Through the open 
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window came a puflf of wind, sweet with the smell 
of rain-washed, stm-wanned earth. 

Iky threw the oaper from him, threw himself 
face downward on the bed. 

"God!" he sobbed. "The only girl I have ever 
loved! And she's dead. Hostel Hostel ** 

And for the moment it was real — as real as the 
bird's song and the scented wind — ^as real, and as 
swiftly to pass! 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE LOSER PAYS 



Patrick woke up on that same morning to find 
himself — ^not famous but infamous. 

The well-dressed, well-connected villain has al- 
ways possessed possibilities dear to the journalistic 
soul. Perhaps that was why the affair of the 
girl Rosamund Gower, among a host of others 
barely noticed though equally pitiful and tragic, 
became for the proverbial nine days a sort of 
cause cSl^bre. Perhaps it was only because it 
happened at a time when what the American repor- 
ter calls ''stories" were scarce. But whatever the 
reason, it is a fact that that short paragraph in 
the evening papers, like the also proverbial stone 
cast into stagnant waters, spread its wide waves 
into every comer of the land. Every Briton was 
given the opporttmity to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest, with his morning coffee and 
bacon, the tale, in all its aspects, of Patrick Yard- 
ley's worse-than-crime. Leading articles were 
written about it. Lady Anne's tragedy of errors 
was dragged from the half -forgotten past and made 
a peg on which to hang editorial sermons on hered- 
ity — ^that darling theme of the latter-day moralist. 
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The British Public was reminded that this young 
man's father had disinherited him, and that 
millionaires — even self-made, rigidly puritanical 
millionaires — do not disinherit their only sons for 
nothing. It was safe, therefore, to asstmae that 
he was a moral degenerate of the first water. 

And so on and so forth. We are a very pious 
Public. We can swallow this sort of thing ad 
nauseam. 

The jury returned a verdict of ** accidental death 
by drowning," while the deceased was suffering 
from bodily weakness and intense mental depression. 
It was one of those concessions to the feelings of 
bereaved relatives which are sometimes permitted 
to veil the greater tragedy. Suicide is an ugly 
word, not soon to be lived down by those who 
survive and suffer. 

The veil, however, in this case was very thin. 
The coroner, in his censure of the principal witness, 
ignored it altogether. He told Patrick that in 
everything but name he was the girl's murderer, 
and openly regretted his own inability to commit 
him for trial on that charge. He said more than 
that, far more. The reporters dwelt with relish, 
and at great length, on this part of the proceedings, 
commenting with suitably journalistic adjectives 
on the "callousness" and ''insolent impassivity" 
of the witness. 

Patrick's evidence consisted in identifying as 
his own the letters in Iky's handwriting fotmd in 
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the farmhouse bedroom, and in admitting each 
damning link in the sUght, strong chain of circum- 
stance against himself . He said nothing in his own 
defence. What was there to say ? If he was more of 
a man than Iky, he was also more of a boy. Women 
had hitherto barely touched his life. He had thought 
of them, when he thought of them at all, with a boy's 
ignorant, careless indifference. But the inquest 
changed all that. Facts are brutal things. The story 
of the dead girl, told by a few rustics and her griS- 
stricken father — ^written also between the lines of 
Iky's meagre letters— showed him, in one reveaUng 
flash, the latent tragedy of womanhood. He was 
not Ustening to what the coroner said— was barely 
conscious at the moment of the ruin and disgrace 
that had come upon himself. He was thinking of 
Rosie ; of the childish prettiness Iky had described ; 
of her rapture in the brief honeymoon ; her loneli- 
ness in the farmhouse by the river — ^alone among 
strangers with the terror of the unknown. He 
pictured her crying over Iky's uncomprehending, 
petulant letters — crying still more as she wrote 
that last desperate one which had been foimd, 
soaked and almost illegible, in the clasp of her cold 
hands. He thought of her finally lying dead in her 
despair — ^flower and promised bud crushed beneath 
the heel of a man's careless passion. . . . 

As he left the court, the girl's father blocked his 
way. Grief and hatred looked out of his eyes 
and choked his voice as he spoke : 
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"You told the coroner that you are leaving 
England. Is that true?" 

"Yes." 

"If you ever come back I shall find it out. If 
you ever dare to think that you can be happy with 
some other woman I shall know that too. And I 
will stop it!" 

The words might be melodramatic, and vain 
boasting at that. But they were instinct with 
sheer human passion, and as such unanswerable. 

Patrick did not answer them. With his face 
set and hard he turned away and walked back to 
his lodgings. 

At Meldon the scandal came as a crushing blow 
to the two elderly men there who loved Patrick. 

" I will never speak to him again, " Tommy said 
violently to the Vicar. "He has disgraced the 
name — I don't mean John Yardley's, but ours. 
Plenty of the Kirkpatricks have been sinners 
before now, but they have always sinned like 
gentlemen." 

The typical cleric would no doubt have rejoined 
that morals and breeding can have no possible 
connection one with the other, but Mr. Vivian had 
an understanding not typical of the clergy. He 
merely repUed, as he had already done a hundred 
times to much the same words: 

" There is some mistake. I know my boy. He 
would not do a thing like that. There must be 1 

an explanation. ' ' i 
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But Tommy answered that even the news- 
papers dare not lie to the extent implied by that 
idea. Being in London the next day, and meeting 
Patrick face to face, he passed him by without a 
sign of recognition. 

But Mr. Vivian shut himself into his study, 
and with infinite pains and difficulty wrote to "his 
boy." It took him all the morning, and the 
letter was ten hnes long. But the waste-paper 
basket was full to overflowing with the tom-up 
sheets that he had written and destroyed. For he 
loved Patrick with all the repressed passion of 
the childless man for another man's child. At that 
moment the half-feminine, wholly primitive desire 
to put the feeling into words was strong in him. 
But middle age is apt to find youth pitifully 
unapproachable in matters of the emotions. 

The answer to the letter came in two days* time. 
What it had cost Patrick to write no one knows. 

"It is all quite true," he wrote, "there is no 
explanation. I am more grateful to you than I 
can ever teH you for what you say about your 
belief in me, but it isn't justified. I have settled 
with my creditors, and I sail to-morrow for South 
Africa. There are plenty of odd jobs going out 
there now, and I ought to be able to get something 
to do. Yes, I will write and let you know where 
I am, sometime. It's awfully good of you to 
care. But I don't ever mean to come back to 
England. This sort of thing can't be lived down. 
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I shall never forget you, nor your goodness to me. 
And I am always yours affectionately — Patrick.'* 

Mr. Vivian had just sat down to his evening 
meal when the letter arrived. He read it through 
many times before, at last, he laid it down and 
with it closed a chapter in his life. He suddenly 
felt very old and very tired. 

"I thought I knew my boy," he muttered to 
himself. "I believed in him. And he says my 
belief wasn't justified." 

He got up from the table, forgetting that he had 
had no limch. The cook came to him later in the 
day and demanded hysterically to know what was 
wrong with them rissoles that the master had 
taken it on himself not to touch them — and 
receiving no adequate explanation gave notice. 

Mr. Vivian, being merely masculine, probably 
did not appreciate the extent of this fresh calamity. 
He bowed his head to the storm and, when it had 
taken itself in outraged tears from the study, 
banging the door after it, forgot it altogether. 

For even the cooks and the rissoles of this life 
are apt to fade into tmreality in that bitter moment 
when we weigh our best beloved in the balance, 
and, according to our frail, human judgment, 
find him wanting. 



PART III 
CHAPTER XX 

CEUA 

The dressmaker, being of that nation which 
knows how to be fulsome without being offensive, 
was saying that Mademoiselle's complexion was 
ravishing! — ^but of a delicacy! — that this dress of 
white satin, so severe, yet everything that there 
was of chic, would set it ofif to a marvel! — She 
broke ofif and looked towards Lady Jane Ryde 
for sympathy, but Lady Jane only sighed, and 
putting down her fan, unscrewed the stopper of 
her little gold smelling-salts bottle, saying absently : 

"It looks very nice indeed. Yes, it is quite 
becoming. . . . You keep your rooms too hot, 
Madame. An artist like yourself should have a 
fitting-room with a north light, like a studio. 
Celia, I beg that you will dress quickly and not 
keep me waiting here longer than necessary." 

Celia laughed — ^for no particular reason except 

that she was youthful and happy — ^and promised 

that she would be very quick. Aided by Madame's 

mjnmidons, she stepped out of the white satin 

dress in which she looked, so Madame declared, 
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like a yoiing princess, and into the one of pale 
blue gauze which she was wearing that afternoon 
and in which she was a slim and lovely nymph. 
Lady Jane watched her, the fan moving slowly. 
Her fine face was still set in rather stem lines, 
but Madame, who w^ French and a woman of 
temperament, saw-or perhaps imagined— infinite 
love under the sternness. 

Celia, meanwhile, as the last hooks of her subtly 
simple frock were being fastened, was putting on 
her hat before the long glass. 

*'I'm quite ready, Aunt Jane," she said. "I 
can put my gloves on in the carriage." She took 
them and her handkerchief and parasol from the 
girl who was holding them ready for her. * * Thank 
you so much. Good afternoon, Madame. The 
dress is a dream. You won't forget to send it in 
time for to-night, will you?" 

She smiled at the protest expressed in Madame's 
bright, black eyes and gesticulating hands, and fol- 
lowed Lady Jane out of the room and down-stairs. 

It was half -past four, and the narrow gorge 
of Bond Street was full of a dense drift of carriages 
and motors and pedestrians. Among the latter 
and just opposite the waiting landau a yoimg 
man was idly looking into a window filled with 
silver-point drawings. At the sound of the foot- 
man opening the carriage door he glanced round. 
Lady Jane paused in the act of getting in and 
turned to the girl. 
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"It is very hot," she said; ''I don't feel much 
inclined to face an indoor crowd. Suppose we 
give up that aflFair at the Mansion House, and 
Mrs. Blade's, and use those tickets for Ranelagh 
instead. There may be some air there." 

"Yes," said the girl, "it would be much nicer. 
And Freddie will be there. He's playing polo." 

She, too, got into the carriage, and, standing up, 
opened her parasol. 

"To Ranelagh, James," she said. 

Her face was turned to the footman on the 
pavement, and incidentally towards the young 
man still standing outside the picture-shop. He 
started slightly. 

"Who is she?" he said to himself. "And who 
is Freddie? — ^Freddie Ryde, I suppose. Con- 
found him, anyway!" 

He remained thoughtfully standing where he 
was, looking after the carriage as it moved away. 
He was an attractive-looking yoimg man, dressed 
in the latest cut of Conduit Street, and wearing 
the confident air of being one of London's spoilt 
favourites, as indeed he was. He knew, and was 
known by, everybody who was — as he would have 
expressed it — ^anybody. During even the few 
moments he had stood there he had taken his hat 
off several times to fair occupants of carriages 
and motors. He would have taken it ofif to Lady 
Jane Ryde if she had chanced to look in his direc- 
tion. But she had not done so. 

He moved away from the picture-shop and 
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sauntered down the pavement, his eyes on the 
throng of passing vehicles. When presently an 
empty taxi passed him he signalled it. 
' ' Ranelagh, ' ' he said to the man as he got in. 

Both women were silent as the carriage moved 
slowly down Bond Street and out into the less 
congested space of Piccadilly. Lady Jane was 
thinking of a day more than twenty years ago, 
when the only man she had ever loved had written 
and asked her to be godmother to his child by 
another woman. She herself had been married 
then for ten years to a much richer man than he, 
and the secret bitterness of her life was the fact 
that she was childless. She wrote to her cousin, 
the man she had once loved, and told him she 
would do as he asked on condition that when her 
god-daughter was e^hteen she should be lent to 
her for three years. Till that day came, and dur- 
ing her own widowhood, she had often wondered 
at herself for the impulse which had led her to 
make the condition, and had more than half 
regretted it. The child was probably Uke her 
mother, and on the only occasion of their meeting. 
Lady Jane had not liked Mrs. Ingram. She told 
herself, being a clever enough woman to be cynical 
at her own expense, that it was the natural and 
obvious thing that she ; 
Ingram's wife. 

Celia had arrived at Prin 
eenth birthday, straight i 
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was not, except for her wonderful fair skin and the 
tawny lights in her brown hair, in the least like 
her mother. For Mrs. Ingram was, to use that 
deplorable phrase which is. alas, not yet entirely 
obsolete, "quite a lady!'; but Celia was a gentle- 
woman to the tips of her slim fingers, and even 
at eighteen there was about her a certain quaint 
dignity which set her apart from the youth of her 
own generation. 

'*Not, strictly speaking, a beauty," Lady Jane 
reflected as, holding her god-daughter's hands, she 
rapidly stmimed her up. ' * But she has distinction 
and charm. Those will count. So will her eyes 
and colouring. London will probably think her 
lovely for those alone." 

London did. It did more. It recognized in 
her a personality, seeing under her youthful charm 
the hint of hidden depths, and something else 
which our great-grandparents called ** sensibility , " 
and which we, not so aptly, label ** temperament." 

But it was the child's eyes that, coming and 
seeing, had conquered Lady Jane. They were 
beautiful, dark grey eyes, and they looked out on 
the world with that waiting look, serene yet eager, 
of one who has yet to learn that happiness is not a 
divine right of humanity, but only a lucky number 
to be drawn by the few in the lottery called Life. 
Lady Jane told herself passionately that if it were 
humanly possible she would guard from dis- 
illusionment those radiant, waiting eyes. 

*'She has the capacity to suffer," she thought, 
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"but I will not let her find it out if I can help it. 
I will many her to the right man before the three 
years are up. She shall be happy if I can manage 
it." 

For alas! however clever we may be, it takes 
most of us a lifetime to learn that it is not hu- 
manly possible to guard from unhappiness those 
we love. 

Celia was not married yet — ^not even engaged, 
though, in her godmother's opinion, the "right 
man" had appeared several times over. And the 
three years were almost at an end. It was that 
thought which had brought the stem look to Lady 
Jane's still beautiful face. Her child was to be 
taken from her. 

As the carriage crossed to the other side of Picca- 
dilly CeUa slid her hand into the older woman's. 

" It has been lovely, " she said with a little laugh 
that broke in a sigh, "and it will all be over in six 
months." 

Lady Jane was startled, as we always are startled 
by any fresh instance of the magnetism that is 
between mind and mind, everyday thing though it 
is. She was not a demonstrative woman, but she 
held the girl's hand tightly as it lay in hers, and 
Celia understood. 

"You are my fairy godmother," she went on. 
"You have given me so much — I don't mean only 
material things like frocks and hats, but — ^you've 
treated me all the time as though I belonged to 
you really. We've done such delightful things 
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together. It has been just like a fairy-tale. And 
I am like Cinderella. The clcxJk is going to 
strike, and I've got to fly from the ball!" 

"I hoped Cinderella woxild have met the prince 
before now," Lady Jane said. "My child, I 
wanted to keep you near me. I hoped you would 
be wise, and marry while you are yoimg." 

"Wise?" said Celia, and paused on the word; 
" is it wise to marry if you're not in love? " 

"Yes," said Lady Jane, and for a moment 
added nothing. Then she said: 

"A great deal of sense as well as nonsense has 
been written and talked about the wisdom of 
marrying for other reasons than what people 
vaguely call being in love. I don't intend to 
inflict any of it on you at second-hand. But, my 
dear, I want to warn you against expecting too 
much of life — or of men. Don't waste your 
youth waiting for what may never come to you. 
Some women are not capable of a grande passion. 
I was not, and I think very likely you are not — " 
She hesitated imperceptibly over the double per- 
jury. " In any case a woman has to take what life 
sends her. As a clever writer once said, she can 
at best only choose among the men whom she 
attracts, not among those who attract her. And, 
my dear, you have a wider choice than most. 
You are very attractive. I am very proud of you, 
Celia. You could fill a big position." 

The girl turned her head a little to smile and 
bow to the occupants of a passing carriage. 
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"You mean," she said, "that I shoxild look nice 
in a tiara, and that I cotild stand at the top of a 
staircase and make the right sort of silly, suita- 
ble little remarks to all the people I shook hands 
with. But — somehow I don't seem to want 
that sort of thing very much — at least not yet. 
Perhaps when I'm quite old — say twenty-nine or 
thirty " 

"You may not have the opportimity, " Lady 
Jane said with some asperity. ''You have, now. 
And CeUa, several very charming men have 
wanted to marry you." 

"Yes, very charming. But I think I'm a little 
like you. Aunt Jane, darling. I'm not very easily 
charmed." 

She turned the dark grey eyes, gravely smiling, 
to her godmother. 

"Perhaps," she said, "I shall meet the prince 
when I go home. Perhaps I may fall in love with 
someone there and marry him." 

"Very probably!" said Lady Jane, and she 
suddenly withdrew her hand and made a disdainful 
little gesture with it. "A curate! — a country 
doctor ! — Si — ^the sort of person who is euphemisti- 
cally known as a gentleman-farmer!" 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE NYMPH IN BLUE 



Iky, when he reached Ranelagh, was taken 
possession of by a pretty woman of his acquaint- 
ance who, with her party and incidentally her 
husband, was having tea in the shadiest spot to 
be found near the house. Pretty young married 
women and widows, grass or otherwise, were his 
particular and quite harmless cult. Being him- 
self only twenty-seven he always professed not to 
care for girls. But this afternoon he distributed 
his soulful glances and charming speeches mechani- 
cally and with an inward sense of impatience. 
He wanted to escape and look for the nymph in 
blue gauze. 

He pushed back his chair at last and smiled 
with disarming deprecation at his hostess. 

I'm awfully sorry, Mrs. St. Quentin, " he said, 
but I'm afraid I shall have to be getting back to 
my rooms. I'm dining out at rather an unholy 
hour to-night — a theatre-party. And I've the 
usual lot of other boring engagements — places 
where one's got to look in for a minute, you know." 

"I know that you are dreadfully spoilt," she 
answered laughing as she gave him her hand. 
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"If one of the boring places is Lady Jane Ryde's 
we may meet again. I suppose you will look in 
there for your dutiful 'minute,* won't you?" 

"I suppose so, " said Iky after an imperceptible 
pause. He had not known until that moment 
that Lady Jane was giving a party, and he was 
startled by what seemed this special intervention 
of Providence on his behalf. **0f course I'll 
make a point of going if you're to be there, " he 
added in a low voice, recovering himself. 

"And you won't forget that I'm coming to sit 
to you to-morrow morning, will you?" 

* * Of course, I won't. What do you take me f or ?" 
said Iky with tender and automatically produced 
reproach. But he was telling himself, even as he 
took his graceful leave of her and her friends, that 
it would be quite easy to send her a telephone 
message next morning to tell her that, for some 
unforeseen reason, he was imable to paint. He 
was tired of her. He had already forgotten that 
for the last six weeks he had thought her the 
prettiest, wittiest, and best-dressed woman of his 
acquaintance. 

He made his way slowly through the gay throng 
about the tea-tables and gayer flower-beds, stop- 
ping every now and then to speak to someone he 
knew, but keeping his eyes open all the time for the 
nymph in blue. The pleasant sense of adventure 
was on him. To one who calls himself a poet and 
an artist — and Iky took himself, and was taken 
by feminine London, very seriously in both these 
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r61es — ^what can seem more appropriate than falling 
in love at first sight ? 

He came upon the object of his search quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly. She was leaning 
back in her chair watching th6 crowd, with her 
face turned away. But he knew her instantly 
by her dress and the copper underglow in her hair. 
Lady Jane had got up and was standing by the 
tea-table buttoning her glove in preparation to 
depart. And her nephew, Captain Freddie Ryde, 
was also standing. 

"Hullo, Tessier," said he, as Iky came abreast 
of them. "How are you?" 

Iky had confoimded him in Bond Street. He 
blest him now. 

First-rate, thanks," said he and stopped. 
'How do you do. Lady Jane?" 

Lady Jane looked up. 
How do you do, " she said coolly, but without 
offering to shake hands with him. She looked 
down again at the glove she was buttoning. 

Iky, however, waited. The girl in blue was no 
longer watching the crowd. Her face was turned 
towards him, and for the second time that day he 
met her eyes for the fraction of a second. Her 
parasol was tilted over her shoulder. Against 
that azure background and in the brilliant sun- 
shine her fairness startled him. She was pale, 
but it was the lovely, transparent pallor, faintly 
flushed, of an Odorata rose. He told himself 
that he would wait and give Lady Jane the op- 
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portunity of introducing him to her charge now. 
It did not occur to him that she might not wish to 
do so. Experience had taught him that elderly 
women who were chaperoning girls were only too 
eager to make him known to them. 

But as it happened Lady Jane had no intention 
of introducing him to Celia. She knew him only 
slightly, but she distrusted him with all the im- 
reasonable, accurate instinct of a clever woman. 

He made a remark about the polo which did not 
seem to interest her, and another about the 
weather, which seemed to interest her less. Then 
he said boldly : 

"It was awfully kind of you to send me an 
invitation for to-night." 

He did not know whether she had done so or not, 
but on the whole thought it unlikdy. Lady Jane 
did not know either, but she too thought it unlikely. 

**I am sorry that you could not accept it," she 
said suavely after an instant's pause. 

Iky was momentarily taken aback, but his 
presence of mind was equal to hers. 

"I find I made a mistake about dates, " he said. 
**I thought I should be out of town just now. 
Will you be kind and let me come after all?" 

**I shall be delighted, of course," said Lady 
Jane coldly, and she turned to her nephew. 
** Freddie, my parasol, if you please. My dear, 
are you ready? It is time we started home. 
Good-bye, Mr. Tessier," she added over her 
shoulder. 



CHAPTER XXII 

A YOUNG man's FANCY 

At twelve o'clock the crowd in Lady Jane 
Ryde's house at Prince's Gate was thinning, and 
people were elbowing their way down, instead of 
up, the famous oak staircase. Iky, coming out 
of the tea-room where, with secret impatience, 
he had been ministering to Mrs. St. Quentin's 
needs in the matter of ices and conversation till 
her departure released him, saw Lady Jane herself 
standing in the hall, and instantly went across to 
her. He did not like her. He even suspected — 
though suspicions of this kind were slow in pene- 
trating to his mind — ^that she disliked him. At 
any rate there could be no manner of doubt that, 
not only at Ranelagh, but to-night as she received 
her guests, she had deliberately avoided introduc- 
ing him to the girl in her charge. This knowledge, 
while it piqued his vanity, sharpened his interest 
and his determination alike. 

As he came up to her she smiled graciously : 

**Ah, Mr. Tessier, you have come to say good- 
bye, " she said. "You are going on somewhere 
else, of course?" 

**0f course, " said Iky, and he too smiled in his 
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own charming way at her, but did not show any 
sign of saying good-bye. (She was a detestable 
old woman, he was telling himself, but she should 
see she could not get rid of him so easily!) 
**I expect we are most of us going on somewhere 
else. London does work one hard, doesn't it? 
I say, may I be impertinent and tell you how 
much I admire your wonderful staircase? Is it 
Dutch?" 

"Yes, my husband foimd it in an old house in 
Holland, " said Lady Jane, and she glanced up the 
stairs. They were almost empty now, and their 
gleaming surface, slippery and black with age, 
threw back the reflection of light and shadow 
sharply, as a mirror does. Iky glanced up too, 
and as he did so his face changed. For a girl in a 
white satin dress was coming slowly down. She 
paused near the bottom and looked at the moving 
groups in the hall below, then, seeing her god- 
mother, ran quickly down the remaining steps and 
joined her. 

"I couldn't find the fan where you say you left 
it, Axmt Jane," she said, "but I've brought you 
another." 

"Thank you, my dear." Lady Jane turned her 
shoulder on her and looked again at Iky. 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Tessier; you were 
telling me that you are going on — ^where?" 

"I am going to the dance at Dorset House," 
said Iky, looking past her, and he moved a step 
forward so that she no longer stood between him 
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and the girl. **Will you introduce me to this 
lady?" he added gravely. 

There was an instant's pause. Lady Jane was 
telling herself that for the second time that day 
he had defeated her, not by superior tactics but by 
sheer insolence. Yet his manner as he waited 
for the introduction was not insolent, but rather 
that of one who, earnestly seeking something, has 
been" forced to override mere convention in order 
to reach it. As such, it must seem to Celia a 
subtle compliment. She hesitated, and then, 
turning to the girl, said : 

** Celia, let me introduce Mr. Tessier to you — 
my god-daughter. Miss Ingram." 

Iky bowed, his dark eyes, fuU of the reverential 
admiration he really felt at that moment, on Miss 
Ingram's face. He seemed to have forgotten 
Lady Jane's presence — to have forgotten the 
chattering, moving crowd — ^and to be conscious 
only of the girl before him. 

'* Are you going to Dorset House, Miss Ingram?" 
he asked. 

**Yes." 

"Then — ^will you give me the first waltz after 
you get there?" 

There was again an instant's pause, during 
which Lady Jane had time to reflect that he was 
wonderfully eflEective — all the more so because 
for the moment he was obviously sincere. She 
glanced at Celia. The girl's manner was serene 
and unruffled as usual, but to the elder woman's 
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fancy it seemed that the lovely, waiting eyes had 
changed a Uttle. They were startled, and they 
too appeared to be xinconsdous of the moving 
crowd. 

"I will give it to you, with pleasure," Celia 
said gravely. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



THE REMOTE PAST 



Simpson came into the room with the noiseless 
step of the perfect servant, and noiselessly drew 
up the blinds to the level of the wide-open window- 
sashes. It was ten o'clock, but Iky still slept 
the sleep of the just person who, having danced 
till daylight, is entitled to lie abed. Simpson set 
down the tea-tray with a slight and intentional 
clatter of the china and silver. He coughed. Iky 
woke slowly and luxuriously. 

"Hullo, Simpson, what is it?" 

''Ten o'clock, sir." 

"The deuce it is! Did I tell you to call me at 
ten? I wonder why — oh yes, of course, I re- 
member. ..." 

He sat up in bed and poured out his tea, frown- 
ing a little. 

"Look here, I want you to ring up Mrs. St. 
Quentin — ^you'll have to turn up the number, I 
forget it — and tell her not to trouble to come 
for a sitting this morning. Say I'm awfully 
sorry, but I'm imavoidably prevented from 
painting." 

"Yes, sir; shall I give any reason?" 
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Iky frowned again. 

*'No,*' he said, putting his cup down. "Yes, 
though, you can say I was at a dance last night 
and strained my right wrist." 

"Yes, sir — *' Simpson looked with respectful 
interest at the wrist iq question. Iky was half 
sitting up in bed, all his weight supported on his 
right elbow, and his head on his hand. — "I'm 
sorry about your wrist, sir, the — ahem! — ^the 
right, I think you said. I'd better ring up the 
doctor, sir, hadn't I?" 

" No, " said Iky, and angrily bit his lip, changing 
his position. " Why don't you look sharp with the 
telephone? If you don't do it at once Mrs. St. 
Quentin will have started!" 

Simpson went into the adjoining room and rang 
up the number which, from constant practice of 
late, he knew as well as his master. Iky was not 
a hero to his valet. 

" Off with the old mash before we're on with the 
new!" said Simpson, winking at the telephone as 
he waited for the call to go through. "Wonder 
who the new one is. Wonder if she's coming 'ere 
this morning to give him what he calls a ' sitting ' 
instead of the other. What the women see in 
'im beats me!" 

The telephone bell rang, and he picked up the 
receiver. Iky in the adjoining room caught 
fragments of what he said. 

" — ^No, Madam, quite impossible to paint this 
morning — a, very bad strain, the doctor says .... 
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I don't know, Madam, but I will go and inquire 
if you'll kindly hold the line a minute." 

He went back to Iky, as quietly respectful as 
though no impertinent thought had ever crossed 
his mind: 

" Mrs. St. Quentin's compliments, sir, and she is 
very concerned to hear about your wrist. And she 
wishes to know if you'd like her to come to-morrow 
or next day." 

''I don't know," said Iky shortly; "tell her I'll 
write. Look here, Simpson, what do you mean by 
inventing things about a doctor?" 

"Very sorry, sir. I thought it was what you'd 
wish me to say." 

"Why should you think that? You know I 
hate lies." 

** Quite so, sir. It shan't happen again. Bath 
in ten minutes and breakfast in about three quar* 
ters of an hour, I suppose, sir?" 

He went away, and Iky straightway forgot him, 
as he had a happy knack of forgetting momentar- 
ily unpleasant things. He lay back on the pillows 
with his hands behind his head, and there came to 
him that exultant sense of all being right with the 
world that comes to most of us once at least in a 
lifetime, and possibly lasts an hour. Rose- 
coloured light filtered softly through the half- 
drawn blinds. Beneath them came a soft warm 
breeze and the flood of the Jxme stmshine. The 
outside world was full of pleasant, matutinal 
soxmds and scents. Opposite the flats they were 
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mending a section of the wood pavement, and the 
hot, clean smell of tar came up to him in waves, 
mingling with the scent of mignonette in the 
window-boxes. Two streets away a military band 
was marching from barracks, with gay roll of drum 
and squeal of fife. The soimd carried suggestion 
of youth and excitement and simimer. It stirred 
Iky's blood to a quicker beat. 

He raised himself a Uttle and began to open some 
of his correspondence. It was the volimiinous 
correspondence that comes daily to every rich 
yoimg man in his position — sl few bills — ^more 
prospectuses of hare-brained schemes requiring 
capital — still more begging letters, and — infinitely 
more than all these — invitations, many of them 
coroneted and monogranmied, to every sort of 
entertainment, formal and informal. 
[ For Iky had had a sort of sticc^s fou in that 
society which is spelt with a capital S. And it was 
not, so he flattered himself, because he was rich — 
not even because he had social gifts above the 
average. It was because in an idle world he was, 
or seemed to be, that thing which an idle world 
adores, a worker — comparatively speaking. Did 
he not in that artistically-furnished room which he 
called his studio, draw quite charming pastel or 
charcoal portraits of pretty women? Was there 
not, in almost every boudoir in London, to be 
foimd a copy of his beautifully boimd (and pub- 
lished at his own expense) volume of poems, en- 
titled, Songs of Sun and Shadow? 

zo 
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Debutantes, floating rapturously in his arms 
round ballrooms, and with shy, sidelong glances 
meeting his dark, soulful gaze, would remember 
these charming portraits and poems — especially 
the poems — and think how wonderful he was. 
The Songs of Shadow, including verses with such 

titles as **To R ," **To one lying dead," 

**0 Soul, in thy despair,'* etc. were quite too ter- 
ribly sad. There could be no doubt that this very 
attractive Mr. Tessier, who waltzed so beautifully 
and talked so delightfully about things he had done 
and felt, had some secret sorrow. One could see 
it in his eyes and those too lovely poems. It made 
him very, very interesting, so the debutante 
thought. 

The debutante's mother thought him interesting, 
too, but for not quite the same reasons. 

Iky, however, had no secret sorrow. The storm 
that had threatened, five years ago, to wreck his 
life, had passed, leaving no trace. After Rosie's 
death he had been like a reed shaken by the winds 
of many violent emotions. In his youthful inex- 
perience he thought they would last for ever, but 
they did not. They lasted four months — ^and then 
died. That is to say they reached the quite 
bearable stage when it was possible to write the 

poems called ''To R ," ''To one lying dead," 

etc., about them. Grief and remorse are no longer 
unendurable when they can be materialized into 
mere verse and the poetic soul grope with convales- 
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cent irritability for rhjnnes other than the more 
obvious ones to such words as love, death, despair. 
Iky, when he reached this phase, comforted him- 
self with platitudes. He reminded himself that if 
he had sinned he had also suffered more than any- 
one probably had ever suffered before. He told 
himself that real repentance consists in beginning 
life afresh and not looking back. He must not 
shut himself up alone with his mental torture any 
longer. 

But between the old life and the "beginning 
afresh" there was an inartistic hiatus, and he cast 
about in his mind for the best means of bridging it. 
He knew that the interestingly erring hero of 
fiction generally does one of three things. He 
volimteers for the "Front" — or he disappears to 
shoot big game in the Dooars or Darkest Africa — 
or he charters a yacht and sails indefinitely in 
unknown seas. 

Iky did not care for shooting, and the Boer War 
was over. But a yacht is always feasible if money 
is no object. 

He stayed away from England for two years, not 
however, adhering rigidly to the yacht-and-im- 
known-seas formula. When he came back the 
past had receded to a distance so remote that 
already it seemed unreal. 

Iky's ambitions were not soaring ones, and such 
as they were they were fulfilled. He liked to be 
yotmg and to have money enough to live in luxury. 
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He liked to receive monogrammed invitations, and 
to know that women thought him ** interesting," 
and that many mothers would like him to marry 
their daughters. He liked his r61e of gifted ama- 
teur. Looking out of half -closed eyes on the sun- 
lit June morning he thought, with vague content, 
of all these pleasant items. He thought more 
definitely of Celia Ingram coming down the stair- 
case in her satin dress. 

**A person is asking to see you," said Simpson, 
appearing at the dining-room door as Iky was at 
breakfast. 

**What sort of a person? — A lawyer? — ^A dim?" 
said Iky airily. **Send him away, anyhow. The 
marmalade, please, Simpson. " 

**He won't go away. I told him you were at 
breakfast. " 

"What's his name?" 

'*I don't know, sir. He wouldn't give it — said 
you knew him." 

* * I expect he's lying. However, show him in. ' ' 

Simpson showed him in. Iky was pouring him- 
self out a second cup of coflEee as the door closed. 
He looked up and started violently, upsetting the 
cup. 

Maxton! . . . 

He knew the man at once, though it was five 
years since he had last seen him, and in that time 
he had never given him more than a passing 
thought. And Maxton was changed. 
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"Mor nin g, Mr. Tessier," said he, ,and looked 
round the room, appraising, as it seemed, its oak 
furnishing, the blue china and proof-engravings 
on the walls, the thick silk damask curtains at the 
windows and the silver on the breakfast-table. 
"Nice little place you've got 'ere — must cost a 
tidy smn in rent and keeping up. Puts one a bit 
in mind of Mr. Yardley's rooms in Peckwater, 
don't it?" 

Iky made an inarticulate answer. He leaned 
back in his chair a trifle breathless, and stared at 
his visitor. Certainly Maxton was changed. He 
had been one of the best scouts in college, spruce 
and alert and respectful — as respectful as Simpson. 
He was not spruce and alert now. His clothes and 
his demeanour were alike shabby, his chin un- 
shaven, his eyes bloodshot. Neither was he 
respectful now. Without invitation he Dulled out 
a chair from 

"Thought 
that I've con 
and me were 
speaking. " 

Iky clench 
cloth. He h 
ago that he h 
flash the kno 
easy to squai 
once and for 
his power, 
a cigarette fi 
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it with fingers that did not perceptibly tremble. 
Obviously the only thing to do was to pretend he 
did not notice the man's insolence nor guess the 
reason of his coming. 

**So you Uve in London, *' he said, blowing rings 
into the air. **What are you doing? Have you 
made your pile and retired on your means? '* 

"No," said Maxton, **my 'ealth's broke down, 
that's what it is. Troubles have come to me, sir. 
Them as should have known better demeaned 
themselves to suspect things about me, and it broke 
down my 'ealth. I had to leave Oxford. " 

Iky smiled slightly. He remembered, from 
things Patrick and the other men on his staircase 
had said, that the suspicions in question had been 
in existence five years ago. One had only to look 
at Maxton's face to know that they had since 
become certainties. 

I'm sorry you're in trouble, " he said coldly. 
Yes, sir, I knew you would be. You 'ad 
trouble yourself five years ago, and sorry I was for 
you." 

Iky was leaning forward, his elbow on the table. 
He started once again, sending a little shower of 
dgarette-ash to mingle with the spilt coflfee in his 






saucer. 
<< 



What do you mean?" he said haughtily. 

Maxton took no notice of this unnecessary ques- 
tion. 

"And so 'ad Mr. Yardley," he continued delib- 
erately, and he too put his elbows on the table, and, 
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with his unshaven chin in his not too-clean pahns, 
stared at Iky. 

"I was sorrier for Mr. Yardley than what I was 
for you," he said, "him having been on my stair- 
case and all. He was a real gentleman, he was — 
finest polo-player of his age I ever heard tell on — 
fine sportsman all round — could lose his hundred 
quid in an evening's card-playing, or p'r'aps win it 
(though his luck was mostly bad), and not turn a 
hair either way. Open-'anded, too, he was. If 
he knew about me being in trouble and the wife 
ill and the kids not 'aving enough to eat 'e'd come 
forward and 'elp — that he would if he 'ad the 
money. " 

He paused. Iky was mentally asking himself 
whether the wife and kids refared to had any 
.actual ^stence, or whether they were only neces- 
sary adjimcts to the staging of the sordid little 
drama Maxton was preparing for him. He also 
wondered, in the vague way one wonders about 
unimportant details in moments of stress, what 
had become of Maxton's aitches. He seemed to 
have discarded his quite respectable Enghsh of 
former days with his respectful manner and trim 
appearance. 

"If a ten pound note would help — " said Iky. 
But again it seemed the visitor was de " ' 

"I've been thinking," he said, tal 
breadknife and beating a thoughtful 
it on the wooden trencher, "that if '. 
to one of them editors and tell 'im some 
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that inquest and those letters I used to forward to 
you, though they were addressed to somebody 
else, 'e'd make it worth my while. A thing like 
that getting into the papers would make a hit — 
you being a well-known society toflf and all that 
game " 

Iky suddenly got to his feet and, turning his 
back on the insolent red-rimmed eyes that stared 
at him, went across to the fireplace. He threw 
the cigarette into the empty grate, and with im- 
conscious attention watched the thin spiral of blue 
smoke curling upward from behind the ferns that 
filled the hearth. 

" I don't want to inconvenience you, of course, " 
said Maxton, "me having stood your friend, as 
you might say, when you were in trouble five years 
ago, but it seems a kind of duty I owe to the wife 
and kids — a, man can't let 'is wife and kids starve. 
And I should be doing Mr. Yardley a good turn 
too " 

Iky turned roimd and faced him desperately 

"I will give you fifty poimds," he said, "if you 
— ^if you — " He paused, his throat dry. 

"Fifty poimds doesn't go far when it's to pay 
doctors," said Maxton, putting down the silver 
pepper-pot he was admiring and taking up a fold 
of the fine damask doth in his fingers. "Illness 
is expensive — so are kids, bless their little 'earts. 
But I could make a himdred do to go on with. " 

The colour came back to Iky's face, so great was 
his relief. Characteristically, he ignored the 
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sinister suggestion conveyed by that "to go on 
with. " He knew only that for a sum which was a 
mere drop in the ocean of his own wealth he would 
be rid of this man's hateful presence. As for the 
future, it was remote, like the past. 

"Very well, I will give you a htmdred, " he said. 

Maxton dropped the fold of damask he was 
twisting in his fingers and pushed back his chair. 
The light of victory was in the glance he turned on 
Iky, but his voice, as he spoke, suddenly regained 
some of the well-trained servility of better days. 

"Thank you, sir. I'm much obliged to you. 
You shan't regret it. If it isn't troubling you, 
I'd like the money in notes or gold — ^not a cheque. 
I could call again, if you've not got it by you. " 

"No, " said Iky hastily, " don't do that. " (Not 
if he knew it! he was teUing himself.) "I'll send 
it to you in a registered letter, if you'll leave your 
address." 

Maxton was gone, but his coming had cast a 
shadow over the brightness of the Jime morning 
which had seemed so perfect an hour ago. All was 
no longer right with the world. Iky told himself 
resentfully. 

He went to the Bank to draw the himdred 
pounds in notes, and to the post-office, where he 
registered and sent them oflf. When he came out 
again into the street the shadow had lifted slightly. 

He walked through St. James's Park. It was a 
lev6e day, and in the Mall and outside the Palace 
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an expectant, imaggressive crowd was waiting 
to see the King come back. There were pretty 
faces in the throng, flowery hats and gay parasols. 
Their background was the sun and wind-swept 
space, brilliant with scarlet geraniums against the 
cool green behind. Now and then a hansom or an 
open taxi passed him, canying some one from the 
lev6e, the plumes on helmets and cocked hats 
tossing in the breeze. After all it was a nice world 
to live in. . . . 

. . . And anything might happen to Maxton in 
the near future. He might drink himself to death, 
or fall drunk tmder the wheels of a motor-bus ! 

Iky tilted his silk hat to the angle he knew to be 
most becoming, and saimtered, light-hearted, 
through the light-hearted crowd. 

At the first flower-shop he came to he stopped 
and bought a sheaf of Caroline Testout roses with 
extravagant, bud-sacrificing stalks half a yard long. 
He ordered them to be sent with his card to an 
address at Prince's Gate. 

The shadow had lifted completely. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

SHUTTING THE STABLE-DOOR 

The days flew by — ^winged days, luminous with 
the rose-hued dreams of youth and summer. 
Iky's dream was Celia. On most days, by careful 
scheming, he met her face to face — sat by her at 
dinner or limcheon-parties — danced with her 
through summer nights — or with her watched from 
a flower-filled balcony the dawn creep over London, 
turning the coloured lanterns into pale blurs, and 
the girl herself into a pale lovely ghost, while 
through the open windows the soimd of the band 
came languidly. 

Those were magic moments. They stirred the 
shallows of Iky's soul. "This is love, " he thought 
in ecstasy, forgetting that he had thought the same 
thing before, "this is the only real thing there is 
in the world. " 

But it was not real. It was only a dream, ready 
to fade in the cold daylight of the realest thing 
about him, which was self-love. 

Out of the fulness of his heart he spoke to her, 
saying things that were daring, yet, from force of 
long habit, carefully non-committal. Celia lis- 
tened, slowly waving the feather fan — sometimes 
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laughing the slight, low laugh that he loved. If 
her heart beat faster to the sound of his ardent 
words she gave no outward sign. She was not like 
other girls, he told himself. There was about her 
none of the fluttered, flattered co3mess of the ordi- 
nary jeune fille, as Iky knew that bafifling species. 
Lady Jane had found in her, and had carefully 
fostered, an old-fashioned, unexpressed idea that 
the respectful homage of man to woman is a matter 
of course, to be received graciously but by no 
means with the grateful surprise too often betrayed 
by modem yoimg girlhood. Iky told her she was 
cold, that oldest of all lover-like reproaches. But 
he looked deep into the deep grey eyes, and possi- 
bly he saw there something of what he sought. 

He called very often at Prince's Gate, to be 
received with cold civility by Lady Jane, who was 
not at all happy in those days. Priding herself — 
as most of us are apt to do, not only on the virtues 
but also the vices which we do not possess — on 
being a thoroughly worldly woman, she yet asked 
for qualities other than mere worldly ones in 
Celia's possible husband — qualities which she, in 
common with Simpson, and Mr. Kirkpatrick and a 
few other exceptions from the general rule, did not 
believe Iky to have. 

" She was waiting for the prince, " she said to her- 
self rather bitterly. *'Does she think she has 
foimd him in this — this philanderer. " 

Perhaps Celia did. Love is the most imoriginal 
thing in the world. Perhaps, in her white bed- 
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room, with Iky's volume of verses on her knee 
and the scent of his roses filling the room, she 
too thought him wonderful, as other girls had 
done before her. Lady Jane did not know. But 
she too had looked deep into Celia's eyes and 
missed there the childlike, waiting look, serene yet 
eager. 

On a Simday in July, Captain Ryde called at 
Prince's Gate and fotmd his aimt alone. He and 
Lady Jane wa^ excellent friends, their mutual 
affection and respect tempered only slightly on her 
side by disapproval of his outer man. From the 
original "marconi, " through the ensuing phases of 
''buck" and "fop" and ** dandy" to the less 
picturesque "johnnies" and "chappies" of a later 
day, has been evolved the modem "nut" in all his 
species. Freddie Ryde represented that variety 
whose chief aim in life, so it would seem, is to be 
mistaken for a not particularly desirable groom. 
He was a rather florid, stout yotmg man with a 
loud taste in checks and ties, a horsey, rolling gait, 
and incidentally a thoroughly nice disposition. 
He had also — ^this perhaps should have been men- 
tioned in order of merit— a large income derived 
from an American mother; which income he had 
more than once invited Miss Ingram to share. 

"Celia out?" said he, looking rotmd the room. 
"I say. Aunt Jane, I didn't know you'd taken to 
rtmnin' after that chap Tessier like the rest of the 
women. This is about the first time I've called 
and not butted into him on the door-step. " 
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Lady Jane carefully settled the cushions at her 
back before repljring equably : 

*'I am not in the habit of running after people, 
my dear. As to Mr. Tessier, he appears to admire 
Celia, if that is what you mean. He is not alto- 
gether singular in that, however. " 

He isn't," said Freddie with rueful meaning. 
And she's not singular in bein' admired by him. 
I hope she isn't havin' any though. She isn't, is 
she, Aunt Jane?" 

**I really can't say. We don't discuss him. I 
hope not." 

"Because, you know, he don't mean anything. 
He never does. He's done more courtin' than 
proposin' in his time, I should say. I hope she 
understands that. " 

Lady Jane turned to him quickly. 
You don't like him, " she said. 
Me ? Oh, I don't know. He's a bit of a rotter 
— ^likes hangin' round women and sittin' about in 
boudoirs, talkin' about his soul. He's not a man's 
man. But there's no harm in him. " 

A footman brought in tea at that moment and 
Lady Jane watched him absently as he lighted the 
spirit-lamp and brought in cakes and fruit. 

'*Has Miss Ingram come in? Then tell her tea 
is ready, " she said, and when the door had closed 
behind him, turned again to her nephew. 

"No harm!" she said scornfully, "that does not 
convey anything. Is there any good in him?" 
Oh! I don't know, " said Freddie again, "he's 
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clever, you know — ^paints and writes poetry and 
all that— what!" 

*'The nicest kind of young man doesn't write 
poetry — ^not even bad poetry," said Lady Jane 
with decision, "and Mr. Tessier's poetry is all 
cheap emotion. " 

** You don't like him either, " said Captain Ryde, 
staring at her. 

"No, " said she, and might have added more, but 
the door opened again and Celia came in. Freddie 
jumped up and stared at her admiringly. 

* * Stunnin' ! " said he, with the privileged freedom 
of a cousin, which he was not. "Absolutely dink- 
in M I say, you know, old girl, you are a little bit 
of all right in this dirty old hole of a London!" 

"Thank you," Celia laughed, "I appreciate 
yoiu^ — appreciation. Shall I make tea, Atmt Jane, 
darling?" 

"Yes, do," put in the visitor. "She may, 
majnti't she, Atmt Jane? If there's one thing 
better than another I like to see a pretty woman 
doin', it's pourin' out tea; so jolly domestic. The 
hand that holds the tea-pot rules the world — ^what ! 
— I saw that on a magazine at the bookstall!" 

"I think you've got it wrong, " said Celia gravely 
putting lemon into her godmother's tea and hand- 
ing him the cup. "It's something about a cradle, 
isn't it? — ^You are all-British, aren't you, Freddie 
— ^you'll have sugar and cream?" 

"Ill have salt and pepper if you'll put 'em in for 
me, " said Captain Ryde with cheerful sentimen- 
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taKty. He took a large piece of tea-cake, and, 
subsiding into an arm-chair, remarked casually : 

**Talkin' of cradles, I'm thinking' of gettin' 
married. " 

**My dear Freddie!" said Lady Jane. "Who 
to?" 

"Mabel Shield." 
Are you engaged to her?" 
Not yet. But I shall be soon, I expect. She 
seems keen on it." 

**My*dear Freddie!" said Lady Jane again, **you 
talk as though the girl had proposed to you. " 

**So she has, pretty nearly. Girls do that, you 
know, sometimes. They've changed a lot since 
your day, I expect. They do the confidin', 
pathetic act and there you are! You see Mabel's 
bridge declarations are so jolly bad, and I don't 
suppose all those pretty frocks and hats are paid 
for. And her mother keeps her close. She's got 
to marry a chap with a decent income. " 

"They are pretty frocks," said Celia thought- 
fully: "she is always what people in novels call 
soignSe. And she's very pretty herself. " 

"A bit too Rue de la Paix, don't you think, and 
blanc de perU — ^what!" said Captain Ryde critic- 
ally. 

Lady Jane looked severe. 

"My dear, if you have any idea of marrying this 
yotmg woman it is tmpardonable of you to speak 
of her with disrespect — 
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''Even to us — especially to us," she added and 
glanced at Celia. Freddie glanced at her too and 
glanced away again. 

*'I suppose you think I don't know my own 
mind," he said, "but I do. It's the same as it 
always was. I'm not in love with Mabel, but I 
like her. We're good pals. And I'm thirty, Atmt 
Jane. When a chap's thirty he wants to send in 
his papers and settle down and be what-do-you- 
call-it? — domesticated and all that game — chim- 
ney-comer — kids — " he added, and waved a vague 
hand in explanation. 

**My dear Freddie!" said Lady Jane for the 
third time. 

Celia put her cup down, and with her hands 
loosely clasped on her knee, laughed affectionately 
at her cousin-by-courtesy. 

"Where is the chimney-comer going to be?" 
she asked. 

Freddie became grave. Lady Jane asked herself 
afterwards whether with unlooked-for strategy he 
had been leading up to this question all along, or 
whether it had come on him by accident. 

"Tessier — ^you know him, don't you? — ^has a 
house in the country that he wants to let. I've 
seen it and it's a rippin' old place — good htmtin^ 
and shootin* too. I've been thinkin' it might do 
for us while we look rotmd. " 

There was an instant's pause. Celia did not 
move, but the loosely clasped hands tightened one 
on the other. 

IZ 
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"Mr. Tessier may want his chimney-corner him- 
self one day," said Lady Jane. **He is quite as 
likely to marry as you are. I expect you have been 
misinformed about the house. " 

'*If I have, he did the misinformin' himself," 
said Freddie. "And he won't marry. You won't 
find him settlin' down to matrimony for the next 
ten years, if ever. His love-aflEairs never last long 
enough. And he's the sort of fellow who likes 
eatin' his cake better than havin' it — I say, that's 
an epigram, isn't it?— good for me!— I saw Tessier 
last night at the Carlton, and he was sayin' 
something about goin' rotmd the world in the 
autumn." 

"Really, " said Lady Jane, and she added some 
well-worn remark about the restlessness of the 
present generation. "Celia, my dear, the room 
seems to me very hot, I wish you would open 
another window — Freddie doesn't tmderstand the 
latch, and I don't like having the servants up 
oftener than necessary on Sunday. And please 
go on to the balcony and see whether my ferns are 
quite in the shade. " 

The girl got up silently and crossed the room. 
When she stepped on to the balcony Captain Ryde 
looked at his atmt with half-guilty apology. 

"Of course a girl like Celia wouldn't care for a 
rotter like that," he said, "but it can't do any 
harm to let her know that he's not playin' the 
game — ^what!" 

"No harm at all," said Lady Jane carelessly. 
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She did not add that it could also do no good. But 
in her own mind she was reflecting with ruefuhiess 
on an old saying about the futility, in certain dr- 
cumstances, of shutting stable-doors. 



CHAPTER XXV 



IKY RIDES AWAY 



Till the end of the season Iky was unconscious 
of the waning of his love. But fate and country- 
house hostesses had arranged things in such a 
manner that for the next two months he did not 
see Miss Ingram. And in that time the dream 
faded. He began to tell himself that, after all, 
English girls with wonderful fair skins and dark 
grey eyes are as common as blackberries. . . . 
And he gradually forgot to invent plausible ex- 
cuses for writing to Celia and for sending her books 
and flowers and expensive French sweets. 

At the beginning of October he was back in 
town, and so, it would seem, was Lady Jane Ryde, 
for he received a note from her one day by the 
midday post. In it she said cordially that it was a 
long time since she and her god-daughter had 
seen him, and added that she wovdd be at home 
that afternoon, and would be pleased if he would 
come to tea. 

Iky frowned over the letter. Lady Jane was 
not usually cordial to him, nor was she likely, tmder 
any circumstances, to be glad, for her own sake, 
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to see him. As has been said aheady, the objects 
of his brief passions were generally married women, 
but now and then he had received letters like this 
from the chaperons of girls to whom he had paid 
attention. He was perfectly aware that between 
the lines of Lady Jane's invitation to tea she was 
doing what, in Early Victorian times, would have 
been called asking him his intentions. He knew 
her plan of campaign, he told himself. He would be 
shown into the drawing-room at Prince's Gate and 
find Celia there alone. And then — — 

He tossed the note into the fire, and going rest- 
lessly over to the window, threw up the sash, let- 
ting in the October air, crisp tmder its bright 
sunshine. . . . Celia would be there alone — 
and then. . . . 

Well— what then? 

Iky leaned against the window-frame looking 
out into the street and seeing nothing. He did not 
often permit himself to think of Rosie, but he 
thought of her now, remembering that he had 
f aricied he loved her well enough to marry her, and 
because of that mistake had suffered intolerably. 

"Whatever happens," he muttered, **I will 
never run the risk again of having to go through 
what I went through then. Women aren't worth 
it. I will be on my guard." 

He said it mentally again as late that afternoon 
he followed the servant upstairs. But there was 
no need. Celia was not alone. Lady Jane was 
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fleeted dispassionately. **If she lost her health — 
or her happiness — she would most likely lose her 
looks too. That type of girl doesn't wear well. 
In ten years' time she probably won't be able to 
hold a candle to — say, Miss Shield. . . . " 

All the same he did not mean to leave the house 
without exchanging a word with her. So he out- 
stayed all the other guests — even the deaf, import- 
ant person who was still engrossing her. When at 
last the door had closed behind her and her ear- 
trumpet, the girl came across to the fire. 

**IVe been wanting to sit by the fire for the last 
half-hour," she said; **Lady Dysart seems to feel 
too hot, whatever the weather is like, poor old 
dear. And it's really autumny to-day. " 

She knelt in her white dress on the white bear- 
skin rug and held out her* hands to the blaze. 
Lady Jane saw her shiver slightly. 

* * It is too autumny to be wearing a muslin frock, 
I think, Celia," she said gently. **Mr. Tessier, 
someone told me that you are going abroad this 
month. Is that so ? " 

**Yes," said Iky, watching the rosy glow of the 
fire playing on the girl's face and white, kneeling 
figure. After all, she was lovely still, he thought 
with admiration that was only a pale ghost of the 
stmimer's passion. But he must not look at her — 
he must be on his guard. He turned resolutely 
to Lady Jane. 

' * I'm thinking of going to India, " he said. * * I've 
never been there, though I've done most places. " 
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"India? — ^that means that you won't be back in 
London till May, doesn't it?" 

**If then," said Celia with a little laugh, but 
without looking up. **IVe noticed that people 
who go to India for six months generally stay a 
year." 

I'm going with an open mind," said Iky. 
The last time I went on a voyage I stayed away 
two years. I might do the same again. " 

There fell a slight silence. Celia got up slowly 
from her knees, and leant against the mantelpiece 
still without looking at him. Lady Jane drew a 
long, painful breath. 

' * He has told her. She knows now for certain, " 
she thought. * ' Freddie was right, and I was right. 
He meant nothing from the first. " 

"Then I am afraid this is your good-bye visit, " 
she said aloud. 

"I am afriaid it is, " said Iky with his charming 
smile. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



A DISCOVERY 



The next years of Iky's life were uneventftd, 
their peace only broken by periodical visits from 
Maxton, sleek and prosperous now, and, in pro- 
portion, more insistent in his demands. He still 
kept to his original plan of attack. He began by 
dwelling at length and in detail on the expensive 
symptoms of the problematical Mrs. Maxton, and 
the even more problematical birth-rate of his 
rapidly increasing family — and, when Iky openly 
showed incredtility, harked back to his veiled 
threats as to "them editors. " Both men kept up 
the ironical pretence that the matter was one of 
mere charity and friendly obligation, but one day 
when he was coimting out a bundle of notes, Iky 
said with sudden anger : 

' * I suppose you know that there's a name for 
this thing you're doing to me!" 

Maxton picked up the notes, coimted them in 
his turn and put them in his pocket before replying 
leisurely : 

**If it comes to that I don't know as there's any 

name at all for what you did seven years ago, but 

that wouldn't make it any pleasanter for you if it 

was to come out!" 
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'*What you're doing is punishable — ^it's a 



crime." 



Maxton stared at him, thoughtfully patting the 
pocket that gave forth such a friendly crackling 
sotmd. 

*'Is that so, sir?*' said he. **Then, if I was you 
I'd go straight to. that there telephone and ring 
up the police. I dare say they'd believe your 
story and not mine, you being a gentleman and all. 
But it would get into the papers. You wouldn't 
like that." 

He would not like it of course. The thing was 
intolerable, Iky told himself impotently as usual, 
when Maxton was gone — ^not the money; that did 
not matter. Even blackmail could not be any 
serious drain on an income like his. It was the 
feeling of being in the man's power that was so 
galling. It took away one's self-respect. It almost 
seemed to put one in the wrong — to make one feel 
that one was after all not so superior to ordinary 
men as one's friends believed. 

He was going down to Meldon that day to spend 
the week-end with the Freddie Rydes, and once 
there he forgot his troubles. Iky had never been 
fond of his old home. He remembered it as a place 
of great, empty rooms and echoing corridors, and 
beautifully kept, uninvaded gardens. Now all that 
was changed. Pretty girls ran up and down the 
great staircase and chattered in the hall. Senti- * 
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mental or frivolous couples strolled in the yew 
alley or sat on the stone copings of the pools in the 
Dutch garden. A gondola on the moat struck an 
incongruous note. So did the new, expensive 
gramophone in the library. 

Iky enjoyed himself. The house-party was of 
the worid he knew and liked best. The married 
women were mostly up to Mabel's standard of chic 
smartness. Most of them smoked. Some of 
them — oh! shade of Uncle John! — drank whisky 
and soda at tea-time instead of tea. They ob- 
viously thought Iky charming and "interesting." 
The backgroimd of his own house, with its old- 
world dignity and the portraits of Patrick's an- 
cestors, which most of the guests seemed vaguely to 
suppose were his own, gave him an added and 
becoming glamour of which he was conscious. 

After dinner on Saturday the servants cleared 
the Ubrary of its movable furniture, and there was 
dancing imtil . well into Simday morning. On 
Simday itself there were billiards and tennis all 
day and bridge in the evening. 

" This sort of thing don't appeal to me," Freddie, 
who was leaning over the back of his wife's chair, 
said in a burst of confidence to Iky, who was 
dummy. ''What I really Hke is the good old 
pious Simday when you look at the horses and 
scratch the pigs' backs after momin' church and 
go to sleep in the afternoon over the 'Winnin' 
Post' or the 'Quiver' or somethin', while your 
wife — ^if you have one — ^reads 'Line upon Line* 
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to the kids — ^if there are any. And you have 
jolly old cold supper at night " 

"And a jolly old liver next morning," said the 
impudent and youthful head of a noble house who 
was Mabel's partner. "Do shut up, old chap. 
You've made me forget every blessed trtmip 
that's out. " 

"We only cut this sort of dash because it's sup- 
posed to be smart, and Mabel thinks people enjoy 
it," Freddie continued, apparently imconsdous of 
interruption. "But of course you're all bored 
stiflf by it — only you daren't say so, for fear of 
being thought stuffy. " 

"Freddie, you're hopelessly behind the times," 
said Mabel. ' ' Meldon and matrimony are making 
you a ix)sitive frump. The domestic game is 
quite played out. Some day I'll take to doing my 
hair in a little boot-button at the back and wear a 
short skirt and a stiflE collar, and learn to play 
golf and the harmonium, and teach the G.F.S. 
or the R.S.V.P., or whatever it's called — and then 
you'll be perfectly happy. ... I say, be an 
angel and take my hand for this deal — ^I'm almost 
certain I heard him crying!" 

She caught up the train of her Dr6coll gown, and 
sped from the room and upstairs to the nursery 
of hifHy alias Master Frederick Anthony Ryde, 
aged one year. 

"'Line upon Line'!" remarked Captain Ryde, 
grinning with apologetic pride at the other players 
as he took her place as desired. "You'll notice 
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that the domestic game's qtdte played out ! Rum 
things, women!" 

Mabel had been careful to give' Iky his own old 
bedroom during his stay at his own old house. 

''And there's a sort of blue-beard drawer in the 
dressing-table that won't open, " she had said to 
him on his arrival. "I expect it's full of all sorts 
of incriminating papers of yours, and in the middle 
of the night you'll force the lock, like the hero of a 
melodrama, and bum them!" 

He remembered her laughing words when he 
went to his room on Simday night, and in idle 
curiosity tried the various keys on his ring in the 
locked drawer, smiling at his own childishness. 
He would tell Mrs. Ryde next morning that the 
"incriminating papers" had turned out to be a 
few old ties or antique collars .... 

But they did not. The drawer contained only 
an Hition de luxe of the " Decamerone, " illus- 
trated and signed by a famous French artist of 
the modem school — the book that Uncle John 
had so imreasonably made him promise to 
bum. 

At sight of it there flashed on Iky, suddenly and 
in detail, the remembrance of that slight, charac- 
teristic episode. He remembered that he had 
meant to keep the promise, that he had only 
postponed doing so when he threw the book into 
the drawer. And then there had come his own 
illness . . . and the tragedy of Rosie's death 
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... and he had forgotten everything but his 
own overwhebning trouble. 

He took the book in his hands and untied the 
green ribbon that fastened it. Uncle John, like 
the old puritan and Philistine he was, had called it 
a detestable book. But it was not, of course. 
To the lover of art and beauty it was beautiful. 
That first picture for instance— how wonderful 
the flesh tints were, how pure the drawing, how 
tjrpical of modem French art the bluish moon-lit 
atmosphere. There was another picture farther 
on in the book too, that he remembered . . . 
he turned the pages eagerly and suddenly stopped, 
stunned by what he saw on the open leaves. 

It was a half -sheet of note-paper covered with 
Unde John's handwriting, shaken and laboured 
as though written under stress and difficulty, but 
immistakably his, immistakably legible too 

"/, John Yardley, being in my sane mind, leave 

in this my last will the sum of twelve thousand pounds 

to my nephew Vincent Tessier, and to my son Patrick 

Yardley all the rest of the property of which I die 

possessed. 

^\Signed) John Yardley. 

^^ Witnessed by Albert Smith. 

^^ James Simpson. 
'* August 20, 1905." 

It was an amateurish, crude document. Mr. 
Yardley, like many self-educated men, had always 
loved long words and high-sounding phrases. 
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But when he wrote this, death had been too near, 
time too short, for long words. 

*' It is a hoax — a forgery, " Iky said aloud wildly, 
even while he was saying in his heart: *'It is true. 
It is perfectly legal and in order. " 

He searched the book through for something 
else in Uncle John's writing — some possible word 
of explanation. Why had he hidden the thing in 
this book? Had he thrust it blindly into the 
nearest place at hand ? Or had he put it there as a 
test — so that Iky, according as he kept or broke 
his promise, might decide his own fate? No one 
knows. Iky certainly did not know. 

There were lighted candles in tall, silver sconces 
on the dressing-table. One of them needed snuff- 
ing, and he leaned forward mechanically to do 
it. And as he did so he suddenly remembered 
that he could bum this half-sheet of paper if he 
liked. No one would ever know. 

" Uncle John meant me to bum it, " he muttered. 
'*He made me promise to bum the book without 
looking at it again. I should be doing what he 
meant. '* 

What was he saying? — Madness of course. He 
was the hero of the piece, not the villain! In 
violent recoil he blew the candles out and crossed 
the room and turned on all the electric light 
switches. 

As he did so it occurred to him with unconscious 
satisfaction that the moment just past had been 
extraordinarily dramatic. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE ABSENTEE LANDLORD 

Between the two elderly men who loved Patrick 
there had grown up a tacit understanding that his 
name was not to be mentioned. It dated from the 
time when Mr. Kirkpatrick had vowed that he 
would never forgive him. Since the departure of 
the yoimg man who had been the great interest 
in their lives both men had visibly aged. Both 
men suffered because of his absence, but Tommy 
probably suffered the most, by reason of his un- 
forgiveness. 

Patrick kept his promise of writing to Mr. 
Vivian from time to time. The letters came at 
long and irregular intervals. They said little and 
told even less. The Vicar learnt from them bald 
facts about places and people and climates and 
events. He knew nothing about **his boy'' — 
whether he were well or ill, changed or unchanged, 
desperate or callous or homesick. 

The letters came, too, from various places. It 
was evident that the writer was a rolling stone. 
He had drifted from South Africa to the West 
Coast, from there to the South of Spain — after 
that to Paris and Brussels. The next letter came 
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from South America. "Yes," Patrick wrote 
from there in reply to a question of his friend's, 
"I can generally get work of sorts if I need it. 
You see, as luck will have it I know most things 
about horses, and that always seems to come in 
useful. If ever I settle down anywhere to any- 
thing I suppose it will be as a vet. or a horse- 
dealer. ..." 

**If I need it" — the words struck Mr. Vivian 
ominously. That meant that ' ' his boy ' ' was doing 
what is vaguely called "Uving by his wits" — that 
he was a gambler still. Perhaps he was worse. 
Most of the broad roads are open to society's 
outcasts. More insistently than ever Mr. Vivian 
prayed God not to lead Patrick into temptation, 
but to deUver him from evil. 

On Simday mornings, there being no delivery 
of letters at Meldon, Mr. Kirkpatrick always called 
at the post-oflBce for his own and those of the Vicar. 
Sometimes among the latter there would be one 
addressed in a familiar hand and with a foreign 
stamp. On such occasions, when Mr. Vivian 
came home from early service he generally found 
Tommy waiting for him at the Vicarage on some 
transparent pretext-waiting really for indirect 
news of the yoimg man he could not forgive. 

*'Your bacon smelt better than mine this morn- 
ing, " he would airily say, **so I've come to break- 
fast; hope you don't mind." Or else: **Had a 
bad night with my confotmded gout. I'm sick 
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of it and myself. Can I spend the day with you ? " 
And at breakfast he would add with elaborate 
carelessness: **IVe brought you your mail, but 
from the glimpse I got of it when Miss Jones 
handed it to me I should say it's nothing to be 
grateful for. Bills the lot, from the look of 'em. '* 

**They are not all bills," Mr. Vivian said one 
morning, extracting an envelope carefully hidden 
between two other communications which had 
come for him. " One of them is a 1-letter from San 
F-Francisco. " 

**That so?" said Tommy with indifference, and 
looked out of the window, whistling John Peel 
tmder his breath. 

Mr. Vivian, uninvited, read aloud some extracts 
of general interest from his letter and then — 
possibly by accident — stumbled upon one more 
personal. 

** Things have changed with me, " the writer of 
the letter said. '*In the old days I always held 
bad cards, and if I backed a horse that was dead 
safe to win, it was sure to be scratched for some 
improbable reason just before the race. But now 
my luck is in " 

Tommy ceased to look out of the window and 
to whistle John Peel. His eyes were suddenly 
bright with excitement. After all he was a Kirk- 
patrick — the last of the name — the last but one of 
a reckless race. 

There was a short silence, which the Vicar broke. 

"You seem to have travelled to most places 
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when you were young, Kirkpatrick, " he said. 
**Have you ever been there — I mean to S-San 
Francisco?" 

*'Yes." 

**What sort of a place is it?" 

** Rotten. In other words it's the Paradise of 
wrong 'uns. There's more wickedness to the 
square yard in 'Frisco than there is to the square 
mile in — say, London or Paris. You'd better tell 
— ^your friend to dear out. Though after all, 
what's it matter? He's probably a bad lot him- 
self!" 

"No," said Mr. Vivian with gentle decision. 
"He was n-never bad, though he d-did go wrong 
once. " 

"And once means always," said Tommy, eye- 
ing with wistfulness that did not match the bitterr 
ness of his tone the open letter on the table. "I 
don't beUeve in sinners suddenly turning saints 
and vice versa. If the stuff's in you it's got to 
come out. And if a man goes to the bad he stops 
there. Only that's a thing you parsons won't 
admit. Look here, do you realize what a damned 
good coflfee-maker that cook of yours is ? By your 
leave, I'm going to help myself to another cup. " 

He got up and went across to the side-table to 
get it, limping painfully on the gouty foot. The 
Vicar looked after him with affectionate pity. He 
knew that Tommy's code of manners and morality 
included an axiom that it is dashed bad form to 
swear before parsons, especially on Sunday. It 
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was only in moments of great emotional stress that 
he ever transgressed it. 

But if Mr. Kirkpatrick was silent on the subject 
of Patrick, he talked of Iky with an imbridled 
tongue. He had been furious with him for owning 
Meldon, and more furious at his deserting it once 
it was his; most furious of all when he received 
Iky's calm letter telling him that he intended to 
let the place on a lease of six years. It was un- 
heard of. Tommy could sympathize with that 
ancestor of his own who, in a desperate moment of 
a desperate night's play, had risked Meldon on one 
throw of the dice. He could pity and admire 
Patrick's great-grandfather, who had paid his 
Derby debts with it and bought it back with his 
winnings in another luckier year. There was a fine 
recklessness about transactions like this that ap- 
pealed to the inevitable gambler in him, and set 
them apart from such a merely mercantile affair 
as letting one's property. And Iky did not even 
need the money ! 

However, Tommy liked the Rydes, whom he 
described as a couple of fools, but nice fools — and 
thought Freddie even nicer and perhaps after all 
not such a fool when he discovered that he also 
had no particular liking for his landlord. 

On a Monday morning in Jime, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
tied up his horse at the Vicarage gate and limped 
roimd to the open study window. 
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"Iky's here," he said — "at the Rydes' I mean. 
And he's never attempted to mention business to 
me! I dined there last night — about fifteen 
courses; fizz, of course — and bridge and skirt- 
dancing and what not till the small hours. If 
corpses really turn in their graves, John Yardley 
must be having a hvely time in his, nowadays!" 

He stepped down into the room and stood beside 
the writing-table where Mr. Vivian sat. 

** However, I didn't come to talk about our dear 
brother departed and his prejudices. What I 
came to say is that I've half a mind to chuck this 
job altogether. If Iky doesn't care enough about 
his own property to talk to me about it from time 
to time, let him find someone else to manage it. 
Yes, I know he gives me a free hand, but " 

Mr. Vivian laid his pen down and turned a little 
in his chair. 

"He is here now, " he said quietly, and Tommy 
also turned and saw Iky standing at the window. 
There was a half -sheet of note-paper in his hand, 
and his face was pale with what seemed to be sup- 
pressed excitement. 

** You heard whstt I was saying, no doubt, " said 
Tommy. ** Things want doing on the estate — ^big 
things. I hope, now that you're here, you mean 
to give an hour or so of your valuable time to 
looking into them. I'm sick of this absentee- 
landlord business ! ' ' 

"Then you'd better send for the landlord," said 
Iky. "You'd better write to Patrick. " 
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*'PatrickI'' repeated Tommy, and probably did 
not know that he had been startled into pronotmc- 
ing the word he had never meant to say again. 

But Mr. Vivian, his eyes still on Iky's face, got 
up from his chair. 

''What do you mean?" he asked. "What has 
happened?" 

"I mean that Meldon is Patrick's, Meldon 
and — everything," said Iky. "This is what's 
happened." 

And he too stepped into the room and held out 
the paper in his hand. 

The letters which were sent to Patrick by that 
week's mail followed him half round the world 
before at last they foimd him in Africa once again. 
One of them was from the lawyers. It told him 
in bald, legal language that he was after all a very 
rich man; it made him the usual legal offer of an 
advance of ready money, and it urged him to 
come home. Another letter was from Mr. Vivian, 
and it also begged "his boy" to come home. Pat- 
rick read it with his underlip between his teeth. . . . 

Iky too had written, and his letter was as 
voluble as the others were short and reticent. 
He laid characteristic stress on that epoch-making 
moment when he had resisted the temptation to 
bum the will. 

"/ suppose nine men out of ten, in my placet 
would have destroyed it and never told anyone,** he 
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wrote. "And Uncle John meant me to burn it. He 
wanted me to have the money. But one has to think 
of one^s honour. ..." 

Patrick was tinimpressed. He did not think that 
he himself knew any nine men who, in Iky's place, 
wotild have destroyed the will. But he tossed 
the reflection aside just as he had tossed the letter 
that prompted it. . He never willingly thought of 
Iky at all. But Mr. Vivian's letter was a different 
matter. 

He read it again — ^that letter that said so little 
and so much — ^and folded it carefully and put it 
away and went about his work — ^which, at the 
moment, was that of a common labourer on a 
small nearly worked out goldmine. In the even- 
ing he played poker as usual with the surly 
German-American boss, and as usual turned in 
dog-tired. 

But he stayed awake, listening to the sounds of 
the articulate African night, and, thinking of the 
letter, knew that he was homesick. In the hot 
darkness he let his thoughts stray along dear, 
forbidden memories — of grey hunting mornings, 
of an Eights-week laughing crowd, of the whirring 
flight of driven birds along the heather-scented 
wind. He thought of the old man at Meldon who 
cared for him and needed him, and of that other 
old man who, because, or although, he also cared, 
had given him the cut direct in Piccadilly, and 
— with a sudden sense of shock — of the inquest on 
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the girl Rosamund Gower. ... In the hot, ar- 
ticulate darkness Patrick drew his breath in 
sharply. . . . 

By the out-going mail he sent answers to all the 
letters. The gist of them was the same. He was 
not coming home. 



PART IV 
CHAPTER XXVIII 

HENRY INGRAM 

Mr. Ingram — ^he did not like to be called 
Doctor — stood outside the surgery door and spoke 
with the chauffeur of his richest patient. 

" Tell Lady Smith I can't come and see her every 
day," he repeated. "I haven't time. I put her 
on a diet yesterday, and told her to walk more 
and drive less. I can't do anything more. Tell 
her that." 

"Yes, sir." The man looked dubiously at the 
bicycle on which he had come, and back at the 
doctor. ' * Begging your pardon, sir, but I think her 
ladyship would like to see you all the same — ^it 
would cheer her up, like." 

' * Nonsense. She doesn't need me. Why should 
I pick her pocket ? ' ' 

He turned back into the small outer room where, 
in the space left beyond the X-ray apparatus 
which was his darling plaything and only extrava- 
gance, waiting patients sat. He was frowning 
impatiently, but the irown died away as he listened 
to the voluble story of the yotmg mill-hand who 
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sat there, nervously clutching the shawl round her 
thin form. He patted her shoulder kindly. 

** Nothing to be frightened at," he said. "It's 
influenza your mother's got. And, as luck will 
have it, I happen to have a bottle of medicine 
by me that would be the very thing for her. You 
take it to her like a good lass, and tell her to go 
to bed and pile all the blankets and shawls in the 
house on top of her. And I'll come and see her 
this afternoon for a bit of a talk — ^not a professional 
visit, tell her. No, there's nothing to pay." 

He went back to the inner room, and made up 
the bottle of medicine which, '*as luck wotild have 
it, " he "happened to have by him, " and then sat 
down at the shabby writing-table to finish his 
interrupted and unsatisfactory accounts. It was 
perhaps no wonder that the writing-table and its 
surroundings were shabby and the accounts 
unsatisfactory 

"How do you ever expect to make a fortune?" 
his dead wife had been used to say to him queru- 
lously. And when he answered that he did not 
expect it, she would ask him if he never thought 
of his wife and children. 

"I have to think of my work first," he said, 
"and my work is to do all I can to cure persons 
who need curing, irrespective of whether they can 
pay for it. I have no time to waste over people 
who enjoy having their ptilse felt and their tongues 
looked at, just because they have money enough 
to spend on amusements of that kind. I'm a 
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doctor, not an old lady's companion or an enter- 
tainer at so much an hotir." 

It will be seen that Henry Ingram had chosen 
his profession not for any lucrative qualities which 
it seemed likely to possess, but because he had that 
love of science for its own sake and of htimanity 
for its own sake which sometimes goes hand-in-hand 
with a bitter rebellion against a world spoilt by 
htunanity's sins and follies. He had always been a 
rebel. He did not believe in God nor redemption 
nor an ultimate heaven. He believed in the 
things that he saw-in poverty and ignorance and 
suffering of mind and body, and thought if anyone 
had it in him to fight the tmequal fight against 
them it was "up to him" to do so. 

Long ago, when he had first broken to the 
cousin who was also his guardian that he intended 
to nm cotmter to all the traditions of his family 
by becoming a doctor rather than a soldier or 
diplomat or a possible bishop, the cousin had 
shrugged a tolerant shoulder and had reflected 
that Henry had always been odd and imlike other 
boys, and that after all a man of his birth and 
breeding domiciled as a specialist in Harley Street 
and practising among persons of his own class, 
would have his recognized place in the only society 
worthy considering. 

But when Henry had-done with Oxford and had 
walked hospitals and passed exams, brilliantly, it 
appeared that he did not want to be a London 
specialist nor to practise in London at all. He 
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wanted to bury himself in some remote part of the 
country, where the harvest of sick was as plenteous 
as in London, and the labourers few and easy- 
going. His noble relative who, till now, had had 
some thoughts of becoming his father-in-law, re- 
lieved his outraged feelings by much violent speech 
in what is generally known as '* nervous English." 

"I've sometimes thought you were in love with 
Jenny," he concluded. "I suppose you realize 
that you can't invite her to retire for Ufe among 
these infernal lead-mines or tin-mines or whatever 
they are as the wife of a country sawbones or 
bottle-fiUer!" 

There followed one of those pauses in which 
occasionally lives are made or marred. Then 
Henry, who was by this time as white with passion 
as the older man was red, said quietly that of 
course he did realize that. 

It was a fact that he loved his cousin Lady Jane 
Hertford, but he loved his profession more. So he 
went away without saying anjrthing to her, though 
he knew that she knew he cared for her. If he had 
guessed that she also cared it might perhaps have 
made a difference. Later on he fell very deeply 
in love with, and married, a pretty widow who was 
in every sense her inferior. But who of us have 
ever been able to give any reasonable reasons for 
falling, or not falling, in love? 

Mrs. Ingram was a good woman with many 
small faults not easy to live with, among which an 
easily hurt, rather jealous temper and an aptness 
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to worry herself and other people over the less 
important matters of life held the foremost place. 
But Mr. Ingram, who had no religion, had a 
creed, and it was that his wife was perfect. Lucy 
was sensitive, he always said, and on that under- 
standing he, who took life so hard, kept so far as 
he could all its small and great troubles from her, 
till the day of her death, two years ago. When at 
last a trouble came so great that it could not be 
kept from her in its entirety he still spared her 
most of its bitterness and all its horror. And — 
lest she should find it out and her children suffer 
from the shadow of it — he sold the Cornwall 
practice and moved to Yorkshire, where no one 
knew who he was nor connected him with the 
tragedy that was never afterwards really out of 
his thoughts. 

It was in his thoughts now as he sat at his desk, 
a man aged before his time, with an ugly, high- 
bred face and shotilders bent with much stooping 
over books. He did not hear the door open nor 
realize that any one had entered till his daughter 
Celia stood beside him. 

'*Joe has brought rotmd the gig, Father," she 
said, "and I'm ready, if you wotild like me to 
drive you." 

He came painfully back out of the past into the 
present and looked up at her. 

" Thank you, my dear — ^yes, I shotild like to have 
you with me if you are sure you are not too busy." 

For Lucy had always been "busy, " and he had 
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a vague idea that the really perfect woman is 
always uncomfortably without leisure from domes- 
tic cares. 

But after all, he often told himself, the child 
was young still, and too much must not be expected 
of youth. Freedom from care and cares is its 
prerogative. And she was a wonderfully good 
child to have settled down so contentedly to what 
must seem to her a humdrum life enough after 
the three years sne had spent with Jenny in London 
and elsewhere. It was rather odd — but, father- 
like, he was glad of it — that she had not come 
back from them engaged to anyone. One would 
think that she was enough like her mother, in ap- 
pearance at any rate, to make her seem in men's 
eyes desirable. 

"Father," said Celia suddenly, "Joe says you 
fainted while he was out with you yesterday." 

"Joe says more than his prayers," Mr. Ingram 
said and frowned, for he hated to talk of himself, as 
Celia knew. 

"He says it is the second time in the week. And 
yoti eat nothing, and I know you don't sleep." 

Mr. Ingram threw his pen down angrily. 

"Why do you gossip with a servant?" he asked. 
"I'm not ill, but if you think I am isn't it the 
way to make me worse to worry me in this way? 
What do you want?" 

" I want you to take a holiday, or to see someone 
— some doctor I mean," the girl said steadily, 
though there were tears in her eyes. 
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"I'm a doctor myself," he answered harshly. 
'*If I need prescribing for I can do it for myself 
better than anyone else can. Look here, Celia, 
you're a good girl and you mean well. But I 
won't be interfered with like this. And for God's 
sake don't start the feminine habit of continually 
wonying over the imaginary ailments of your male 
relations!" 

He broke oflf and glanced up at her and as 
suddenly his manner and his voice changed. 

"I'm sorry!" he said. "I'm an irritable brute 
— I always was. But you understand " 

"Of course I do, Daddy dearest," the girl said, 
leaning against the arms he had put roimd her, 
and she said no more. 

Because he had spoken roughly to her he roused 
himself from his usual silent abstraction and talked 
to her as she drove him through the narrow lanes 
where the high-growing gorse scented the air 
with its almond perfume. He told her that Bill 
had written home again for money — India, it 
seemed, was after all not so much cheaper than 
Woolwich had been. With unwonted expansive- 
ness he added that for his part he had never con- 
sidered the army, even its sapper and gunner 
branches, a suitable profession for a poor man's 
son, and that he was thankful now that Arthur 
had failed for the senior service and gone into a busi- 
ness house in Shanghai instead. The boys were both 
inclined to be extravagant, he added with a sigh. 
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But he forgot all his own troubles when the 
gig stopped at the first batch of mill-workers' 
cottages up the river, where there was always 
sickness enough and to spare. 

For he was that most self-giving thing in life, a 
doctor bom not made — that is to say, one to whom 
the suffering of someone else is a poignant fact, 
not a mere "case" that you cure with more or less 
ease and kudos if you can, or dismiss from your 
mind with a philosophical shrug, if you can't. 
Against pain and disease Mr. Ingram fought 
fiercely for every inch of grotmd that another man 
might with discretion concede. * If he had to con- 
cede it in the end it troubled him for days. What 
did he want with holidays and hobbies ? His work 
was his hobby. When he had a leisure moment 
he read about it and wrote about it. When there 
was no leisure he did what, in theory, ''lengthens 
your days," but, in practice, is more likely to 
shorten your life — ^and ''stole a few hours from the 
night." 

13 



CHAPTER XXIX 



CELIACS RETURN TO LONDON 



But Mr. Ingram, who had neither wanted nor 
taken a holiday for eight years, had to take a long 
one that year, whether he wanted it or no. For 
those who are greedy of work and spendthrift of 
self have sooner or later to pay the penalty that is 
exacted in this life for every sort of excess. He 
knew that he was face to face with 'a crisis. He 
knew, before the eminent consultant who was also 
his friend told him, that he had to choose between 
a six month's rest and change of scene now or a 
break-down so complete that if it came he might 
never be able to work again. 

"There is something on yotir mind, " the great 
man said at the end of the interview. 

"Yes," said Mr. Ingram grimly after a short 
pause. He paused again and added as though in 
spite of himself: "It has been there for eight 
years. It will always be there. I suppose you are 
going to talk the usual medical clap-trap and tell 
me to forget it — that I mustn't worry." 

His friend laughed and then sighed. 

"I haven't said that sort of thing — ^at least 

where any real trouble was concerned — since I 
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was a youngster with more self-confidence than 
experience of life, '' he said. " A man isn't neces- 
sarily a fool because he is ill. Why should I insult 
his intelligence by ordering him to do what I 
couldn't do myself in his place. . . . But you'll 
go that voyage, won't you, Ingram? I know you 
hate the idea, but you've got to put the brake on, 
if only for the sake of your children. It's hard on 
you, especially as you say ways and means. . . . 
Look here, I suppose your confounded pride would 
be up in arms if I asked you to let me be your 

banker ? Or would you ? ' * 

**No," said Mr. Ingram hastily, his whole 
manner stiffening because he was touched by the 
offer. "It's good of you, but I can manage." 

He * * managed ' ' by selling out some of the capital 
he had been so careful not to touch hitherto, and 
went off on his so-called holiday rebelliously as a 
prisoner goes to his doom. And because he could 
not afford to take anyone with him he went alone. 
He did not tell Celia that he had consulted Sir 
Huntly Floyd, nor that his own health had been 
in any critical condition. It had never been his 
custom to talk about himself to others. He merely 
told her that he had changed his mind and was 
going away on a holiday of indefinite length, and 
that she must go to her godmother again. If Celia 
guessed more than he told her and grieved over 
him in secret she did as she knew he would wish 
her to do and said nothing of it to him. 
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Lady Jane was a siirvival of a calmer, more 
controlled generation than oiirs, which uses big 
words to express small emotions about most of the 
conmionplace things of life. But her restraint 
broke down a little when Celia came. There were 
tears in her eyes as she held the girlin her arms, 
calling her her darling and her own child. 

"It seems too good to be true that you have 
come back to me, Celia," she said. "I think it 
nearly broke my heart when I had to let you go." 

'*And mine too," the girl said, clinging to her. 
' ' Often and often I have been hungry and thirsty 
for you, Aunt Jane, darling." 

They had tea together in the little boudoir 
upstairs where the brilliant afternoon light 
streamed softly through the drawn saffron blinds. 
A fire was burning, because Lady Jane was a fire- 
worshipper and because there was a soupgon of 
frost under the May sunshine. Lilies of the 
valley scented the warm air. Perkins, the Schip- 
perke, who was an old friend, and Lucinda, the 
black toy Pom, who was a new one, greeted the 
new arrival with equally vociferous and shrill 
welcome. 

"It is just like old times, " said Celia, and sighed 
unconsciously, because in our hearts we all know 
that new times are never really in the least like 
old ones, alas ! and thank God. 

Lady Jane was at home to no one that afternoon. 
She could not have borne any interruption to that 
first t^te-cL'tUe with her child. The girl sat on the 
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fur rug as she had been used to do of old, with one 
small dog in her lap and the other asleep on the 
folds of her skirt. The afternoon sunshine showed 
the shabbiness of her blue serge dress. But it 
showed also the pale-rose face to be as flawless 
in tint and texture, the lines of her figure as 
graciously slim, as they had been four years ago. 

"I haven't talked so much at a time since I left 
here," she said on a sudden pause and laughed. 
**I believe I am even enjoying the sound of my 
own voice!" 

Lady Jane smiled at her. 

*'Is there no one to hear it then at Moordale?" 

Hardly anyone." Celia grew grave again. 
I hardly see anyone really to talk to but Daddy. 
And he — ^he is a darling, but he is rather un- 
approachable. He never talks about anjrthing 
more intimate than the habits of the Chinese, or 
the Origin of Species, and other chatty subjects of 
that kind. I don't expect he even knows how 
much I love him and — ^admire him. It wotild only 
embarrass him if he knew. And it is only by 
guessing and using one's instinct, such as it is, 
that one can even find out what he feels or needs." 

"Yes, " said Lady Jane gravely, **he was always 
like that. . . ." 

**. . . Why do you stare at me so. Aunt Jane 
darHng? Are you thinking how old I have grown 
or how dusty I am after the journey, and how 
dimodSe my hair is ? " 

Lady Jane's fine brows drew together slightly. 
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She stooped and picked up Lucinda, who, awake 
and tired of the new friend, was clamouring for 
attention. 

"I was wondering about you, Celia, whether 
you are happy — satisfied with life. When you 
were twenty you had the happiest eyes I think I 
ever saw." 



**Are they not happy now?" 

Lady Jane did not look to see. She very care- 
fuUy and unnecessarily untied and tied again the 
blue bow which Lucinda wore at the angle which 
was the dernier cri of canine fashion. 

"I don't know," she said. *'But they have 
changed — ^the only thing about you that has." 

The girl leaned her elbow on her knee, and with 
her chin in her hand and the too expressive eyes 
cast down, answered slowly: 

**I am quite content. Is that a better thing, do 
you think, or not so good, as the sort of happiness 
you expect as a right when you are quite young?" 

* * My dear, I am not wise enough to tell you. I 
suppose happiness is what we all demand in this 
world. But the other may be the best. Perhaps 
it is so good that it is like peace and passes our 
understanding. ' ' 

There was a slight pause. 

**I am very domesticated in these days," Celia 
said, breaking the tension with a little laugh. 
*'And that provides excitements undreamt of in 
your philosophy, Atmt Jane. You have no idea 
how impassioned I get — quite in the time-honoured 
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way — when I discuss the backslidings of the ser- 
vants, or the price of coal, or the way to make 
marmalade, and so on, with the Vicar^s wife. I 
can dam socks and patch sheets quite beautifully. 
And I age visibly if sometimes my accoxmts won't 
balance for a few days!** 

But Lady Jane received this information in a 
mutinous silence. She had been very proud of 
Celia, and she had wanted to see her filling a 
position in which domestic qualifications, as such, 
would have no particular value. She looked 
down at the girrs face with the downcast lashes 
still lying dark against the fair cheek, and reflected, 
for her own comfort, that while there is youth 
there is hope — ^hope, that is to say, for the best as 
well as the second best, that life has to give. Lady 
Jane, in common with nine women out of ten, 
believed that a woman only loves once. But 
she would not admit that love had come and gone 
for Celia in Iky*s charming superficial person. 
He never filled her heart," she told herself. 
He only stood in the doorway, so that no one 
else could come in. Is he standing there still? *' 

She did not try to find out. Between these two 
women who loved one another there would always 
be reticences too deep to probe. 

They spoke no more of things below the surface, 
but talked of daily plans and coming social events. 

''And as I am getting a rheumatic old woman 
my tiresome doctor insists on massage twice a 
week," Lady Jane said, as the first dinner-gong 
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sounded. " The woman comes to-morrow morning. 
I'm so sorry, but you will take the dogs for a 
walk, won't you? And afterwards, when I am 
up we wiU go to Bond Street. Mathilde has 
some dresses ready for you to try on. . . . No, 
don't thank me, and please don't say you can't 
take them. I am old. Humour me by letting 
me have the pleasure of dressing you, as I used to, 
my own child." 



CHAPTER XXX 



THE DIVINE GIFT 



Iky, waiting for Patrick's letter, told himself 
with characteristic intolerance of any sort of 
discomfort that the suspense was more than he 
could bear. Patrick would come home of course. 
What would happen then? What would be his 
attitude towards his cousin who had never been 
his friend? Patrick had sold his silence on that 
last day of their meeting, but he had sold it for 
money which, had he but known it, was his own. 
Would he, because of that, consider that he had a 
right to speak, if he came home? 

As for the fact that he had now an income of 
about five hundred instead of fifty thousand Iky 
bore it with praiseworthy lack of resentment. 
He had never been greedy of money. Nor had he 
any really extravagant tastes. Chorus-girls and 
racehorses left him equally cold. He moved into 
rooms in a comfortable, tmfashionable street and 
dismissed Simpson, whom he had never really 
liked. Apart from these two changes life seemed 
to go on outwardly much as usual. But there 
was always the suspense. 
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One morning he awoke with a new fear and a 

worse suspense 

MaxUml — what would Maxton do now? 

Patrick's curt, civil letter came at last, and Iky 
breathed more freely. He breathed more freely 
still as time went by and Maxton made no sign. 
Evidently he meant to make none. Like everyone 
else he had heard of his victim's altered fortimes, 
and realized that the goose that had laid the 
golden eggs with which he had so amply feathered 
his own nest (Iky's mental metaphors were becom- 
ing deplorably mixed) was dead and might be 
allowed to rest in peace. 

But Maxton, being only the most ordinary type 
of blackmailer, had come to no such conclusion. 
An evening came when Iky, returning late to his 
rooms, f oimd them lighted and Maxton sitting com- 
fortably by the fire, for the spring night was cold. 

He looked up, but did not trouble to get to his 
feet as the owner of the room came in. 

''Snug, I call it," he said, his eye roving round 
the room much as it had done on that first visita- 
tion of his. "Of course it ain't to be compared 
with that flat of yours. That was what you toffs 
would call top 'ole! But snug's the word!" 

Iky did not trouble to reply. He flung his coat 
and hat on to a chair and came towards the fire. 

*'What do you want?" he demanded. 

But Maxton, who fancied his own bludgeon- 
like wit, was not to be done out of its display. 
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"Don't lose your 'air, sir," he said. 'Tm not 
going to deny it's natural you should be a bit *urt 
at me not coming sooner, knowing you were in 
trouble and calling myself your friend and all. 
But I tell you straight it was delicacy of the feelings 
as kept me away — delicacy, that's all it was." 

"What do you want?" said Iky again coming 
nearer with clenched hands. Maxton looked at 
the hands, and his manner suddenly changed. 

"I want the usual thing — ^money," said he. 

"Of course!" Iky laughed disagreeably. "I 
know that, but what? How much?" 

"Same as last time." 

"You can't have it. I'm poor now. You 
can't get blood out of a stone !" 

"Oh, all right!" said Maxton, ^d made a feint 
of turning towards the door. But Iky caught 
him by the arm. 

' ' Stop ! Wait one moment ' ' 

Maxton obligingly did so. With his hand on the 
door-handle he mentally summed up the situa- 
tion, according to his lights. Mr. Yardley, having 
come into a fortxme, might be back in England 
any day. He would tell the truth about that there 
inquest himself, being no fool (Lord only knew 
why he had not done so before!), and then an 
honest ex-scout's source of livelihood would be 
gone. And editors perhaps, after all, did not pay 
much, even for scandal about "toffs." 

"All right," he said grudgingly, "I'm your 
friend. I'll oblige you if I can." 
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IVe only got about five hundred a year, " said 
Iky desperately. ''It's not easy to live on that, 
but^I'll give you " 

" — ^Halves!" said Maxton, "paid reg'lar twice 
a year. Give me — diet's see — one-twenty-five now, 
and III not trouble you again for six months." 

"I can't— I haven't got it " 

"Then sell out capital, or borrow it. Better 
folks than you have had to go to the Jews before 
now. 'Alves — ^that's my last word!" 

"I wish to God it was, you blackguard!" Iky 
cried with sudden, imdignified passion. "I wish 
to God you were dead!" 

Maxton laughed. 

From that day onward Iky began to eat the 
bread of carefulness and to know the irksomeness of 
cotmting shillings. Quite often he walked or went 
in tubes instead of riding in taxis. Once he even 
shudderingly entered a 'bus. He limched — ^after 
first looking carefully up and down the street — 
at the sort of places where the day's menu is put 
up outside the door, and the would-be diner is 
attracted or repelled, according to the degree of 
his himger or fastidiousness, by penetrating smells 
of food from within. 

He was walking through the Park one May 
morning, wrapt in gloom. Brilliant simshine was 
pouring over London. In the coimtry the lark 
was no doubt on the wing and the snail, if it did 
not object to the lack of damp weather, on the 
thorn. God was in His Heaven, but all was 
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wrong with Iky's world. He cotild not shake oflf 
the impression of Maxton's latest visit. At the 
back of his mind there was the panic-striking 
thought that it was only the prelude to an ultima- 
ttmi which it would not be possible to meet. 

It was an tmfashionable hour, and the Park 
seemed almost empty, but a girl with a small 
black dog on her knee was sitting on one of the 
seats bordering the path. Iky, looking up as he 
passed her, recognized her instantly and stopped 
with a little exclamation of pleasure. 

CeKa had seen him coming when he was fifty 
yards away, and the startled colour that had 
rushed across her cheek at sight of him had had 
time to fade, leaving it pale as usual. As Iky 
approached her with outstretched hand she looked 
up at him and composedly returned his greeting, 
saying with the slight laugh he remembered he 
had thought so pretty three years ago, though he 
had never thought of it — scarcely of her — ^since: 

"Lucinda would be very annoyed with me if I 
got up. So will you please excuse me?" 

"I will if you will let me sit beside you for a 
little," Iky said, suiting the action to the word. 
"Miss Ingram, this is luck. You can have no 
idea how awfully glad I am to see you again." 

His eyes were taking her in as he spoke. Her 
dress was probably home-made and might have 
cost fifteen shillings, he reflected, being wise 
beyond his sex and years in matters pertaining 
to feminine attire. This was not the fairy princess 
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of balls and moonlit balconies. He forgot that he 
had once thought himself in love with her. But 
on the other hand he had remembered at her first 
upward glance that in those past days it had always 
been pleasant to talk to her about oneself, and to 
see the look of understanding deepen in the deep 
grey eyes. 

''You are just the same, " he said in a low voice. 
"Always, when I have thought of you, I have been 
afraid that you would be changed. But you are 
not changed at all.'' 

Celia did not answer. She looked down at 
Lucinda, lying like a minute but very beautiful 
black fox muff in her lap. So he had thought of 
her — ^wondered about her. Or did he only say 
things like that from habit? . . . 

''And I — am I changed?" he asked. And at 
that she turned, as he meant her to do, and glanced 
at him. 

"I don't know," she said with her grave smile, 
"changes don't always show — outwardly, do 
they?" 

"No," said Iky, and his voice shook. "No, 
they don't show. And trouble doesn't show. I 
suppose it doesn't show in me, though I've gone 
through so much since I saw you last." 

Her face altered a little. He was the same to 
her now as any other man (moment by moment 
she was reminding herself of that), but after all it 
was only three years since it would have hurt her 
to know that he was hurt. 
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"Have you had great trouble?*' she said 
gently. "I hadn't heard. I — ^the place where 
I Uve is rather a backwater, you see. News 
doesn't come there much. I am sorry — so very 
sorry." 

There was a question in her voice — ^not the 
polite perfimctory question that he had grown 
used to of late, but something deep and real. 
Iky was touched in that tenderest part of him, his 
easily touched self-pity. There came to him 
suddenly the unconscious knowledge that if he 
could shift on to this girl's shoulders some of his 
own burden of trouble and worry it would lighten 
his own load as nothing else short of Maxton's 
death could do. 

"I knew you would be like that!" he exclaimed, 
"I remember — I've always remembered — that you 
have that divine thing that's given to so few people 
— ^the gift of sympathy!" 

He rewarded her for having it by talking to her 
luxuriously and at length about himself. And 
because he could not tell her of the things that most 
oppressed him — of Rosie and of Maxton — ^he 
dwelt with the more pathos on the cruelty of that 
fate which had suddenly turned him from an ab- 
surdly rich young man into a poor one. He told 
her of his debts and his struggles to avoid adding 
to them, of the unaccepted poems he wrote and 
the pictures he could not sell. For he had dis- 
covered, like many a man before him, that it is 
one thing to have a reputation as. a gifted amateur 
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and quite another to turn these gifts into pounds, 
shillings and pence. . . . 

When presently she said that she must go, and 
rose with the little dog in her arms, he was sur- 
prised at the warmth of his own regret. 

" I want to see you again soon, " he said. " May 
I come and call on you wherever you are? Are 
you living in town now?" 

*'No, I only arrived last night,'' Celia said, "I 
am staying with my godmother. Lady Jane Ryde. 
She would be glad to see you if you called, of 
course." 

"Not 'of course,*" said Iky with a rueful smile, 
"I rather think Lady Jane has the bad taste not 
to like me much. But it is you I want to be glad 
to see me if I come. I used to come pretty often 
three years ago. You and I were great friends in 
those days — do you remember?" 

C6lia told him with composure that she re- 
membered, and she wondered dully whether her 
heart was beating audibly — ^whether it would wake 
Luanda. 

''Well," Lady Jane said when they met again, 
"did you see anyone you knew when you were 
out." 

"I saw Mrs. Arbuthnot driving a brand-new 
motor, and she stopped and spoke to me — I 
always liked her, didn't you. Aunt Jane? — ^and in 
the park I met a man who used to come here three 
years ago — ^Mr. Tessier " This with a fine 
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carelessness that pleased even while it hurt Lady 
Jane. "He asked if he might call," she added, 
"and I told him you would be glad. I couldn't 
very well say anything else, could I?" 

"I suppose not," Lady Jane answered. Her 
self-control was as great as the girl's, but mentally 
she gasped a little. Was H^ going to spoil her 
darling's content as once before he had spoilt 
her happiness? 

"He said, " the girl went cm in the same detadied 
tone, " that he wasn't sure that you would be glad 
— that he thought you disliked him." 

For a moment Lady Jane did not answer. Then 
she said: "He was perfectly right. You may 
remember that I never liked him in the days when 
he was rich and eligible. And I am certainly not 
unworldly enough to like him any better now that 
he is nather." 



CHAPTER XXXI 



THE SECRET 



Iky's burden felt sensibly lighter after his 
chance encounter with Celia Ingram. He looked 
forward with impatience to his next meeting with 
her, congratulating himself that he had struck a 
note of mere friendship at the outset. For this was 
what he so needed, a friend — ^no more — ^who would 
listen and understand when things became in- 
tolerable. 

But when he saw her again it was in a setting so 
different from the last that it bewildered him a 
little. For it was at a ball, and she was the fairy 
princess once again, dressed by the fairy godmother. 
Men were waiting their turn to ask her for dances. 
Iky waited his confidently, his dark gaze — ^the 
gaze of a connoissetu' — on her face, her hair, her 
poise, and the subtle simple gown which Mathilde, 
that world-famous artist of dress, had designed 
specially for her. 

"Good-evening, Miss Ingram. Am I too late 
to ask for the pleasure of a dance?" 

" I am sorry — I am afraid I have none left.*' 

He hesitated. He was close to her now in the 
crowd. The gauze tunic of her lovely dress 
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swept his knee. Another man had come up and 
was waiting to speak to her. 

''Won't you cut a dance and give it to me?" 
Iky said in a low persuasive voice. "Our steps 
always went together. And I am an old friend." 

He was perhaps remembering as he said it that 
the first time he had ever spoken to her she had 
done this very thing for him. CeUa remembered 
too, and it hardened her heart against him. Was 
he not just the same to her now as any other man ! 

'*I couldn't do that," she answered, smiling. 
" Most of these others are old friends too." 

They might be. At any rate they were, as 
Captain Ryde vulgarly put it, the pick of the 
basket. Lady Jane had seen to that. 

"And after all there's nothin' to beat an English 
giri, " said Freddie with enthusiasm as he propped 
a wall near Iky — "nothin' to touch 'em for wear. 
Most of 'em are as yoimg at twenty-five as they 
are at eighteen, and a jolly sight more attractive. 
Look — ^there goes Celia Ingram with Tufty Brid- 
lington. That's a match that would please Aimt 
Jane, or for that matter any chaperon in her senses. 
Blue blood warranted fast colour, and a hundred 
and twenty thousand a year if it's a penny. De- 
cent chap too. Still, she may jib at matrimony. 
She did before." 

Iky stifled an impatient exclamation and turned 
away. He thought Captain Ryde a fool, and his 
words in bad taste. Most of the people in his 
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world were fools, he told himself bitterly, and 
callous fools at that. He had talked of his own 
ill-luck to Freddie for want of a more suitable 
confidant, and Freddie had said with vague con- 
ventionality that the whole thing was dashed 
rotten luck, by George. Earlier in the evening 
Iky had taken Mrs. Ryde to have an ice, and had 
introduced the same absorbing topic. And Mabel 
had said that she quite agreed with Solomon — or 
was it Shakespeare? — ^that the want of money 
was the root of all evil! She had added that all 
the same it was the chic thing to be poor nowadays. 
Those were the sorts of stones most of the people 
he knew offered him when he asked them for 
bread. But Ceha was different. She would 
imderstand. And were they suggesting that she 
was about to become engaged — ^that he would 
lose his "friend?" 

Lady Jane had no idea of cheapening her god- 
daughter's value in the eyes of the men who 
sought her favours by an over-accessibility. Her 
motor was one of the last to arrive and the first 
to leave. As the girl descended the steps a little 
behind her chaperon. Iky stepped forward from 
the awninged footway and stopped her. 

"I must speak to you," he said; "I can't wait! 
Shall you be at home — and alone — ^if I call to- 
morrow at five?" 

"Not at five, " said Celia quietly; "at six I shall 
be in. Good-night, Mr. Tessier." 
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When he called she was there and alone as she 
had promised. She greeted him with an aloof 
and gentle civility, wondering why he had come. 
If he had been any other man she would have 
known, but she would not make the same mistake 
about Iky a second time. 

Iky was pale. All night he had lain awake, 
asking himself in the midst of his restless tossings 
what he wanted of her. Now he knew. He 
wanted herself — ^to make sure of her before Lord 
Bridlington or someone else equally eligible took 
her from him. He did not ask himself whether 
he loved het*. He only knew that he needed her 
as he had never needed anything before. For 
she had that mysterious power to help which is 
given to certain human beings, irrespective of 
age and sex — a power that shows itself not often 
in deeds, not always in words, but which makes a 
man feel that, if its owner is beside him, most of 
life's burdens will lose half their weight. . . . 

. . . She was talking lightly and indifferently 
of indiflferent things, but he broke in on them 
suddenly. 

"You are cold, " he said just as he had said long 
ago. "You were always cold to me. That was 
why I went away before." 

The girl raised her eyebrows in delicate dis- 
pleasure. 

"I beg your pardon,'* she said gently. "I 
don't quite xmderstand you." 

There was a pause. 
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"Don't you know that I love you?" said Iky 
passionately. "I have no right to tell you, but 
it was love at first sight. I saw you that first 
time in Bond Street — do you remember? — ^and I 
fell in love with you then and there. I have 
xiever changed ! " 

He said it with deep conviction, absolutely 
convinced by his own words. And he added a 
rider: 

"I have never really loved anyone but you. 
You were the first and the last.'* 

Celia said nothing. She looked down at the 
loosely clasped hands in her lap and waited for 
him to go on. 

"Sometimes," he said, "I was vain enough to 
fancy you cared for me that summer, but you 
don't, do you?" 

"No," said she simply. And who shall say 
what healing balm her hurt pride fotmd in the 
saying of that small word? 

Iky, however, was not rebuffed. He did not 
believe her, or he believed her only enough to 
make her more elusive and therefore of more value 
in his eyes. He was sitting in a low chair quite 
near her, and suddenly he dropped on one knee 
beside her, and, taking both the slim hands in his 
own, bent his face down over them. His shoulders 
shook. In most men it would have been ridiculous. 
But Iky had always possessed the doubtful gift 
for being melodramatic without overstepping the 
limits of the merely picturesque. 
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"I love you, and I need you!** he said brokenly. 
"I am in awful trouble — ^worse than you can ever 
guess. I can bear it if you will help me. For 
God*s sake say you will!** 

"What do you want me to do?'* 

''I want you. I have no right to ask you to 
marry me. I have nothing to marry on. But 
things may change — ^they must change. I am 
asking you to wait for me." 

It was the selfish offer of an intensely selfish 
man, but the sheer sincerity of its need swept 
the girl off her feet as no other offer she had 
received had ever done. For it was that appeal 
from weakness to strength which not one woman 
in a hundred is strong enough to resist — certainly 
not when it comes from the man to whom she 
thinks she has given the only love of which she is 
capable. . . • 

"And it will be our secret," he said to her 
joyfuUy half an hour later when he had wnmg 
from her the shy, proud confession of her love, 
and had told her the moving, amazing tale of his 
own unchanging and imchangeable love for her. 

"A secret?'* she said, and slowly withdrew her 
hand from his dasp. "Do you mean our secret 
that we are ?" 

"Not engaged," said Iky quickly, "not in the 
eyes of the world, that is. To me it is a far more 
sacred and binding thing than an engagement, 
this promise of ours. But the world wouldn't 
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see it in that light. It would be a false position — 
for you, I mean, my beloved. Let us tell no one." 

"I must tell Atmt Jane," said Celia. 

But he overruled that too with a dozen plausible, 
reasonable reasons which were not his reasons at 
all. He knew that Lady Jane would consent to 
no hole-and-corner, secret tmderstanding for the 
child of whom she was so proud. The engage- 
ment, if it were allowed to stand, would be duly 
chronicled in the Morning Post. And Maxton 
would see it or hear of it^ and would use it a^ one 
more lever for extortion and threats! 



CHAPTER XXXII 



FOLLY 



"I HAD a letter from P-Paxis this morning," the 
Vicar said, standing at Mr. Kirkpatrick's stirrup. 

The hoimds met at Stokeleigh, two miles away, 
that morning, and Tommy, on the new mare, 
Heartless, had stopped at the Vicarage gate for 
a word with his friend. He did not make any 
comment on Mr. Vivian's remark, but said testily: 

"You'd better stand away from her heels, and 
for God's sake don't start patting her or any fool- 
game of that sort. She won't stand it, and she'd 
think nothing of kicking out your brains. She's 
full of devil." 

The Vicar stepped back a pace and laughed. 

"Why did you buy her then?" 

"For that very reason of course. I hate your 
bath-chair sort of horse — every Kirkpatrick always 

has " He broke oflE and, looking straight 

before him, said abruptly: 

"Why Paris?" 

"I imagine because it's nearer t-to England 
than most other places." 

"I see. I say, aren't you coming to the meet? 

It's the last meet of the season, too, worse luck — 
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'A fine hiinting day and as balmy as May,* and 
all the rest of it. You know, Vivian, last times 
— ^meets or anything else — are the very deuce when 
you're an old fellow like me. I suppose that's 
why I'm feeling blue this morning — " He gave 
a lightning glance at the letter in the Vicar's hand 
and glanced away again. "How do I know that 
this time next year I mayn't be bed-ridden or 
mentally incapable or something — ^with doctors 
and nurses fooling roimd, not letting me call my 
soul or body my own. . . . Stand still, you jade, 

can't you! — ^You won't Well, so long then, 

Vivian. See you to-night." 

But he never did. For that very day the devil 
in Heartless made her break her own back and the 
neck of the finest, straightest rider in three coun- 
ties. And Tommy Kirkpatrick was brought 
home dead on one of the new gates which were his 
own invention and his latest pride. 

Patrick was plajdng Faro at three o'clock in the 
morning. The disordered supper-tables had been 
pushed back against the wall with all their extra- 
vagant d6bris. On one of them someone had 
upset a magnum of champagne, and the wine was 
still dripping from the cloth and creeping in a 
widening lake across the parquet. In the room 
beyond the archway a score of couples were danc- 
ing a modem measure as mad and quite as decad- 
ent as the carmagnole of a madder age. The 
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men present were of every disapated type under 
the sun, and the women of one type only — exotic 
and painted and scented, with lovely inadequate 
clothing and jewels too many and too ghttering 
to be real, but real for all that. Most of them 
were beautiful and most pitiably yoimg, with that 
air of feverish weariness that you never see in 
sheltered, happy girlhood. 

It was a world which, for Patrick Yardley, held 
no breath of allurement beyond that of its green 
tables. But with the searing trail of that eight- 
year-old scandal still over him it was, or he thought 
it was, the only social world open to him. He 
hated these old-young and young-old men with 
their sly, ban viveur airs. But the fair, frail 
ladies of the half -world seemed no more real and 
tangible to him than painted ghosts. 

D6^6e d'Estries was leaning across the back 
of his chair, her small pointed face, its mouth and 
little ears rouged in scarlet contrast to her ghastly 
pale cheeks and darkened eyehds, close to his 
shoulder. She puffed scented smoke-rings past 
him, and between them whispered things varying 
from droll impertinences to sighing sentimentali- 
ties. For he was handsome, this Englishman, 

and cold — ^but cold ! So that it gave one 

furiously to think. 

" One tells me that the good Ame 
to Paris when they die," she said in 
and with a swift upward glance 
laughter of those who played and 1< 
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naughty Englishmen come here when they live. 

The yotmg-old men laughed and leered applause. 
They doubted no more than she that Patrick was 
"naughty" in the way that appeals most strongly 
to the Parisian sense of humour. He was deep, 
this one ! It was plain that he did not love D6sir6e, 
but no doubt Lili or Marcelline, or God knows 
who, was more forttmate! Otherwise what was 
he doing dans cette galhe? 

Patrick had been wondering that same thing 
of late, more especially since the telegram had 
come eight hours ago. Even the play bored him 
to-night, and presently when there was a pause and 
a move to the side-tables for drinks, he went alone 
to the nearest window and, drawing aside the 
heavy curtains, opened it and let in the dawn and 
the chill morning air. He took out the telegram 
and read it again, asking himself why Mr. Vivian 
had troubled to send it: Why should anyone 
think that Tommy's death mattered to him 
now — or for that matter any other event belong- 
ing to that old life — since he was never going 
back? . . . 

"... But you are brutal — ^you, with your day- 
light and your cruel air of morning!" D6sir6e 
said, and with her high, gay laugh let the curtains 
fall together behind her, so that for the moment 
she was alone with him in the narrow recess of 
the window. "You play no more? You depart 
from here? Say — will you come home with me 
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and I will give you a quiet little supper, or what 
you call breakfast — what you will? " 

He turned and glanced at her. With the cold 
light of dawn on her painted pallor she looked 
more than ever unreal and ghostlike. And yet 
oddly enough at that moment she seemed to him 
more human than she had ever done. He found 
himself thinking with vague pity how young she 
was under the make-up, and wondering whether 
she had ever been a child like other children, and 
what cruel circumstances had made her what she 
was. 

"Thank you very much," he said gravely as 
though he were replying to the most conventional 
invitation in the world. "It is very kind of you, 
but I must get back to my hotel. You must not 
catch cold. Mademoiselle. Won't you go back 
into the rooms where it is warm?" 

"Back to your hotel! But why? What can 
one do to amuse oneself at an hotel at five o'clock 
in the morning?" 

"One can go to bed," he said, and laughed. 
"I am ash£uned"to tell you. Mademoiselle, how 
sleepy I am. I was in the saddle nearly all day." 

"You have had a message from someone," she 
exclaimed, pointing to the paper in his hand and 
clenching her own. "You are eoine to someone 
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And seeing that she did not believe him, and 
because it was natural to him to treat all women 
— even *'ces dames'* with courtesy, he gave her the 
message to read. 

"... Vivian — ^is that a man's name then?" 

"Yes." 

"And you — ^you will say to him: 'No, I amuse 
myself well in Paris. I cannot come' — hdn? " 

It was in effect what he had meant to say, yet 
for a moment he did not answer her, but turning 
from her, held aside the curtains for her to pass. 
Beyond her the satyr-siren world amused itself 
with the same air of feverish languor it had worn 
when he left it. But after the fresh morning air 
the light in the room looked sickly, the smoke* 
laden, scented air smelt heavy and unwholesome. 
With a swift recoil of memory he seemed to smell 
the dew-washed dawn at Meldon, to see the sim 
quivering through mist and hear all the sounds of 
a waking earth. How often in the Easter or the 
Long Vacation he had got up early and saddled 
a horse for himself and gone for a long ride across 
country before most of the world was up. And 
sometimes on the way home he had stopped at 
the Agent's House or the Vicarage, and had stayed 
to breakfast there. . . . 

And now Tommy was dead, and Mr. Vivian 
would probably be the next to go. He must be 
an old man now, and he had never been a strong 
one. . . . 

Patrick turned to D6sir6e again, and, taking 
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from her the telegram she held out to him, said 
gravely : 

"No, I can't say that. I must go. I'll take 
the first boat I can catch. Good-night, Made- 
moiselle — or rather, good-morning." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 



HOME 



The telegram Patrick sent the Vicar said : " I am 
coming for one night. Will arrive late afternoon 
or evening." It changed all Mr. Vivian's world. 
It was the nail that drove out his grief for Tommy. 
At intervals that day he read and re-read it, as 
though he would compel its bald skeleton utter- 
ance to take on flesh-and-blood reality and tell 
him all he longed and yet dreaded to know. What 
had the years and the exile done to Patrick? Was 
it really "his boy" who was coming back to him, 
or was it an utter stranger? 

Patrick did not wait for the slow, local train 

at Coventry, but took a taxi for the remaining 

sixteen miles to Meldon. All that day it had 

rained, with the passionless, persistent rain of 

English spring-tide. It was raining still, and the 

wind had risen a little, lifting the low-ljdng white 

mists. Patrick sat in front beside the driver, for 

the pleasure of feeling the rain drive in his face 

with the speed of their going, and that he might 

better see the grey, English cotmtryside, for which 

he had often been so passionately homesick. 
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As the taxi neared its journey's end he leant a 
little forward in his seat, noting with an odd con- 
traction of heart every slightest change that the 
hand of time or man had made in familiar things. 
. . . That was a new hunting-gate over there by 
the spinney; and the keeper's cottage had been 
re-roofed with slate. . . . And the oak tree in 
Twenty-acres was gone — struck by lightning no 
doubt; Tommy had always, said it would be, one 
day. . . . Why on earth had they thought it 
necessary to buttress the road by the river? 
Surely it was good for another ten years at least, 
still . . . 

The road curved sharply inward, cutting through 
the park, and between the two arms of plantation 
the house showed itself. There was no change 
here. It was one of the oldest, as it was one of 
the most beautiful, of the stately homes of Eng- 
land. What impression could a paltry decade 
or thereabouts make on it? Patrick watched it 
till the trees hid it from view once more. He 
drew a long breath. He had known beforehand 
that it would hurt to see Meldon again, but he had 
thought it would be bearable. 

They passed the south lodge, and, a himdred 
yards beyond it, the Agent's House, old too though 
small, and flanked by the modem stables and 
loose-boxes that had been Mr. Kirkpatrick's pride. 
It also was tmchanged except for the darkened 
windows behind which Tommy lay in his coffin. . . 

"Stop," Patrick suddenly said to the driver. 
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I'll get out here, and you can take on my things 
to the Vicarage; it's just roimd the next bend of 
the road. Say I'll be there myself in ten minutes." 

He got down and paid the man, and went in 
at the familiar gate, and walked into the house 
without ringing or knocking, just as he had done 
so often as a little boy. A startled servant met 
him in the hall. 

" Master Patrick ! " she exclaimed. " I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Yardley, sir, but I couldn't hardly 
believe you was real! I never knew you was 
coming!" 

"No more did I — ^till this morning. But I'm 
real, right enough," Patrick said and, smiling, 
held out his hand to her. For this was Gibbon, 
who had known him since he wore holland smocks 
and who had given him some of that wholesome 
spoiling, which, unlike luckier children, he had 
never had in his own home. " I only heard what 
had happened, last evening; I didn't mean to 
come, but — Gibbon, tell me about it. Was it 
all over in a minute, or did he suffer horribly before 
he died?" 

"No, he didn't, thank the Lord!" the old 
servant said, breaking down audibly after the 
unrestrained manner of her kind. "The doctor 
says he can't have felt nothing." And between 
her sobs she told him all that she knew about the 
accident. 

"And to think," she wept in incoherent con- 
clusion, "of a strange gentleman coming here in 
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his place, and him having been here all his grown 
life as you might say, and me cooking for him 
thirty year come next August, and knowing all 
his favourite dishes, and never an onion or a 
lemon allowed inside the house — though, as I 
often says to him, poor dear, you can't make soup 
fit to eat without onions. But there — ^he had his 
fancies ! And well I can remember when you used 
to go riding roimd the estate with him on your 
pony. Master Patrick dear, looking like the httle 
gentleman as you was, and so straight in your 
saddle and all. And often he'd say to me: 'Gib- 
bon, that young 'im' — begging your pardon, sir, 
but it's what he always called you — 'that young 
'im, ' he says, ' knows more about estate manage- 
ment than most grown men as calls themselves 
land agents. And he could look after it himself, 
if he had a mind to, when I'm gone, ' he says." 

Patrick moved away from her with a sudden 
frown. 

"Where is he?" he said in a low voice. "Can 
I see him? — No, don't trouble to come with me.'* 

"No, sir — ^his own old room, sir. You can't 
make a mistake." 

He left her drjdng her eyes in the hall, and went 
upstairs to Tommy's room with its unfamiliar 
darkness and scent of white flowers, where a 
couple of foxes' masks and some sporting prints 
looked incongruously down at the solemnity of 
death. 

For a long time Patrick stood beside the coffin 
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with his tinderlip between his teeth. When at 
last he turned away he came face to face with Mr. 
Vivian. 

It was a moment that had come many times in 
dreams to the younger man — ^more times still to 
the older one. But, perhaps because they were 
of that sex of which it cannot accurately be said 
that out of the fulness of the heart its mouth 
speaketh, their meeting was almost in silence. . . . 

" You should not have come out in this weather," 
Patrick said at last, looking from the thin hand he 
held to the bent white head and remembering 
with a swift pang that it had only been grey when 
he had last seen it. 

''I had to come," said Mr. Vivian simply. "I 
heard you were here and I couldn't wait. I am 
glad you will be here for to-morrow. I think he 
would be glad if he knew." 

'*He was my best friend — ^but one," said Patrick, 
and because he was deeply moved he turned away 
and stood again by the dead man's side. Death 
had not changed Tommy's face. The fine Kirk- 
patrick type, which wears so well in life, had not 
altered yet, even at the breath of Eternity. The 
closed eyes were the same shrewd kindly eyes that 
had often smiled at Patrick the same which had 
once stared at him without a sign of recognition. 

"He cut me the last time I ever saw him," 
Patrick said, looking up. "And he never wrote. 
I suppose he was not like you — ^he never forgave 
me. Did he?" 
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"I believe that was what he thought," said the 
Vicar gravely. ''But I am quite sure he was 
mistaken. He was never the same after you went 
away, and he was always restless, when he knew 
that you had written, until he had indirectly g-got 
from me anything I knew about you. And I 
happen to know that when your father died he — 
Tommy I mean — ^made a will leaving you all he'd 
ever managed to save — it wasn't much — ^and that 
he n-never altered it. That doesn't look like 
unforgiveness, does it?" 

'*No," said Patrick, and he gently drew the 
handkerchief over Tommy's face. 

They talked late that night. Mr. Vivian did 
not let himself look either back or forward, but 
for the moment was content with the happiness 
of the moment, because it had brought him his 
boy. For it was not a stranger who had come back 
to him; it was Patrick himself, and he was not 
changed at all — ^and yet how greatly he was 
changed! At first sight he was wonderfully like 
the boy who had left England eight years ago. 
But there were fine lines about the eyes and mouth, 
and his whole face had hardened. The suggestion 
of aloofness and recklessness which had sometimes 
in childhood made him so extraordinarily like his 
mother — ^the look that you may see in nearly all 
the Kirkpatrick portraits — ^was more marked in 
him now. It seemed to say that here was one 
who, having found the world a hard place, was 
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prepared to meet its hardest blows. But Mr, 
Vivian, watching him from xmder the thin hand 
with which he shaded his eyes from the light, 
remembered Tommy's bitter words about men 
*' going to the bad and stopping there"; and he 
told himself that in this case, at any rate, Tommy 
was wrong. Patrick was no saint. He had lived 
among the wild places of the earth, and had mixed 
with some of its human dregs. But he could 
still look his best friend in the eyes and tell him 
about the long years and their happerdngs. 
Though he was haggard with a fortnight's sleep- 
less nights in Paris, Mr. Vivian knew as certainly 
as he knew anything that they had been spent 
in nothing worse than foUy. 

"I can say my nunc dimittis to-night," he said 
as they lighted their candles in the hall. "For 
the last few years I have been trying to s-school 
myself to the idea that I should n-never see you 
again in this world." 

"Did you think that you would see me in an- 
other?" Patrick asked, not flippantly but with 
grave interest. 

"Yes," said Mr. Vivian. "If I had not been 
sure of that I could not have borne your absence 
at all. Are you really going away t-to-morrow 
after the fxmeral?" 

"Yes." 

"But you will come back to M-Meldon?* 

Patrick shook his head. The hand with which 
he was lighting his candle shook too very slightly. 
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"No. I shall go away and try to forget that 
I ever came back to it — and you." 

"If it hurts you to leave it — and me, why not 
come back and stay for good?" 

There was a draught from somewhere. The 
grease was running down Patrick's candle. He 
put the candlestick down on the table and looked 
up, meeting steadily the Vicar's steady glance. 

"Because there's no place for me in cdinary 
English life now. I lost it aght years ago when 
I lost— everything else of any consequence." 

"Things can be I-lived down," said Mr. Vivian 
slowly, "The world doesn't forgive as G-God 
does — but it forgets." 

"Not a thing like that," said Patrick. 

He had spent last night in an atmosphere of trifle 
incamai and the sighs and laughter of a satyr-siren 
world. But to-night he slept in lavender-scented 
sheets and woke to the smell of lilac and the music 
of birds and the fountain's falling rain. And he 
told himself that he was going away again for ever 
that night, but that he would make the most of 
this fine late-April morning first. 

After breakfast he borrowed a horse fn 
Tommy's stable. The groom who gave it to h 
was an old acquaintance, though not so old 
Gibbon, and he too welcomed him with delij 
which deepened to admiration as he watched h 
quiet and finally mount the rather vicious you 
horse. 
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"The old master had a way with a horse, and 
you've got it too, sir," he said. "This here 
Larkspur wouldn't never let no one touch hiiri 
except me and Mr, Kirkpatrick. He's a bit of 
a brute — ^meaning the horse, sir — ^but you'll re- 
member the master always liked 'em with spirit. 
Often I've hear him say: 'There's no better way 
to cure a fit of blue devils than by having a good 
fight with a horse what wants his own way and 
is determined to get it!'" 

"Was he often like that — depressed, I mean?" 
Patrick asked quickly. 

"Yes, sir, 'most always the last few years. Me 
and Mrs. Gibbon was just saying as it were a 
mercy he were took sudden like. He couldn't 
have abided a weary sort of illness in his bed. 
But we'll miss him something cruel — ^though not 
so bad now you've come back, sir." 

Larkspur was trying to rear, tossing an impatient 
head. Patrick rode away without troubling to 
explain that he was leaving that night. Was 
everyone in a plot to keep him at Meldon? 

He rode rotmd many miles of his own property 
that morning. Every foot of it was familiar 
ground, and in his eyes it was the most beautiful 
coimtry in the world. Here and there he met 
someone — a keeper or a labourer or a farmer's 
wife — ^who looked at him with startled recognition. 
And all of these, when he stopped to speak, seemed 
glad to see him back, and to take it for granted 
that he had come to stay. If he had lost his place 
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in the society of his equals, he had certainly not 
lost it in the hearts of his own people here 
at Meldon. Perhaps the rustic memory for scan- 
dal was short; or perhaps the less crude kinds 
of scandal do not penetrate to the rustic under- 
standing. 

On the high groxmd in the park just above the 
village he suddenly pulled up his horse. Lark- 
sptir, tired and tractable after the long ride, stood 
obediently, like a horse carved in stone, as though 
he xmderstood that his rider was silently saying 
good-bye to his own domain. Meldon Court lay 
to the right, but below in the dip Patrick could see 
the church and the Vicarage and the huddle of 
cottages close to the white road. He could see 
also the black figure of a lonely old man moving 
slowly among the flowers in the Vicarage garden. 
. . . And the imbidden thought suddenly came 
to him that, if he cared, if things had only been 
different, he could have stayed and filled Tommy's 
vacant berth — a. pleasant berth, too, where a man 
might live his days in the open air and never mix 
with his fellows at all. . . . 

"I am a fool," he told himself harshly after the 
long pause, and he put Larkspur to a gallop and 
took him back to his stable. 

Tommy's funeral was the kind that he had al- 
ways said he would like. There were no mourning 
coaches, no hearse, no special train from town. 
The coflfin was carried on a flower-covered farm- 
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waggon, and the bearers were men who had worked 
for him all their lives on the estate. A few farmers 
and red-faced hunting men followed, and a large 
crowd of villagers wearing symptoms of distress 
and affairS curiosity in about equal proportions. 
The only persons from a distance were Captain 
Ryde, who had motored down from London where 
he was reluctantly spending the season at his 
wife's bidding, and Iky Tessier, whom he had 
brought with him, also at Mabel's bidding. They 
left the car at the Kirkpatrick Arms and joined 
the slow procession on foot just as it emerged into 
the road. And it was at this moment that Iky 
suddenly and startlingly found himself face to face 
with Patrick. 

Freddie, who was walking beside him, heard his 
stifled exclamation and from it guessed who the 
stranger was. He walked on ahead as quickly 
as the circimistances allowed, that he might not 
"butt in" on the cousins' first meeting. But he 
had had time to see that after an instant's hesita- 
tion Iky held out his hand to Patrick, and that 
Patrick had taken no notice of it. And, during 
the service in church, he foimd himself nmiinating 
over the odd aspects of this slight incident. If it 
had been the other way about one could have 
understood it, he thought. Freddie did not like 
Iky, but he knew Patrick Yardley's story in all 
its newspaper-decorated detail, and he reflected 
that it must be rather rough on Tessier, poor devil» 
to see him turn up unexpectedly like this. 
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After the funeral, however, Freddie introduced 
himself to Patrick. 

"My name's Ryde — ^your tenant you know," 
lie said and added conventionally, "Glad to see 
you here. A bad business that though," and he 
nodded towards the new grave which the sexton 
was filling in. 

"Yes, but it's the way he'd have liked to go," 
said Patrick, and for a few minutes the two men 
talked gravely on Tommy and the accident. 

"He was a good sort, if ever there was one," 
Freddie said with feeling. "A good man at his 
job, too, I should say. Do you think you've a 
chance of gettin' anyone as good to take it on?" 

There was an instant's silence after his ques- 
tion, during which the Vicar came up and joined 
them. Iky also. And in that instant Patrick made 
a swift decision. His eyes were on Mr. Vivian's 
face as he answered Freddie. 

"Not as good, I'm afraid," he said gravely. 
"I'm going to take it on myself." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



THE IMPERFECT KNIGHT 



Ceua had gone to tea with Mabel Ryde, in 
order to see and admire the latter's new Futurist 
boudoir. It had a black ceiling, and black and 
white striped walls, and a bare floor painted with 
unlikely red roses. And the fumittire, so Captain 
Ryde had declared when he first saw it, looked as 
though it had lockjaw or was in the middle of 
having an epileptic fit. Against this background, 
Mabel, in an orange-coloured teagown and smok- 
ing a cigarette, looked like a rather bizarre French 
poster, to her infinite satisfaction. 

** Freddie thinks the whole thing quite frightful," 
she said, ''but then he's much too old-fashioned 
to appreciate any sort of modem art. If you'll 
believe it, I foxmd him gloating — simply gloating^ 
my dear ! — over a Leader at the Private View. 
He doesn't seem to tmderstand how obvious and 
Upper Tooting it is to admire a thing simply 
because it's pretty and exactly like nature I'* 

Celia laughed. 

"You are a darling, Mabel," she said, "and you 

are very pretty yourself, though I'm not sure that 

you are exactly like nature." 

236 
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"I am quite siire I'm not," said Mabel with 
conviction. "It wouldn't suit my style in the 
least. I expect I was bom with pin-curls and my 
nose nicely powdered. Talking of the Private 
View, why weren't you there? — Or were you? 
There was such a crush it was impossible to see 
anyone." 

'*No, we were not there. Axmt Jane had for- 
gotten all about it and had accepted an invitation 
to lunch with the Fotheringhams down at Wind- 
sor. Who was there ? And were the frocks pretty ? 
I won't insult your modem artistic sense by asking 
if the pictures were!" 

"The usual crowd was there — every sort of 
female and every sort of frock, including the 
Great Unwashed — and — brushed (I mean artistic) 
lot dressed in green baize comb-bags, and nous 
autres in our best Sunday-go-to-meeting — or rather 
Paris-go-to-races. My dear, the sensation of the 
hour was Dora St. Maurice — ^you know, Sir Joseph 
St. Maurice, the jam man's daughter. (His name 
used to be Potts, but I suppose he thought it was 
too obvious, so he changed it.) Anjrway, Sargent 
has painted a huge thing of her sitting in a garden 
under the shadow of what looks like an immense 
preserved-ginger jar, with an orange in her lap. 
Freddie says old Joey Jampots must have had it 
done as an advertisement! And yesterday she 
had arranged herself standing just xmdemeath 
her own picture, wearing the same dress — what 
there is of it ; she must have been frozen ! — ^and the 
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same expression as well as she could manage it, 
and staring at vacancy, as though she had got 
there by accident. Isn't it funny how easily qxiite 
clever men are taken in by that sort of thing? 
Iky Tessier was tremendously attracted. By the 
way, you know him, don't you? He's always 
about everjnvhere — or he was three years ago. 
I don't suppose he's quite so pestered with invita- 
tions since he lost his money." 

**Yes, I know him," Celia said. And perhaps 
because her Futurist chair was not very comfort- 
able she got up and went slowly across to the 
window, which commanded an oblique view of 
Knightsbridge. *'You say he was — attracted?" 

*'Yes, quite 6pris, He happened to be talking 
to me when he saw her, and he asked me to intro- 
duce her, and she instantly let go of her picture- 
expression and left off staring at vacancy, and 
they disappeared together for the next hour. I 
like Iky, though Freddie says he's a rotter of the 
first water, but I must say the way he falls in 
love — I suppose he calls most of these affairs love 
while they last — is rather cheap. We all have 
our turn of being admired by him. Even I — 
moi qui vous parte — ^had mine for about a week. 
As you say you know him, you have probably had 
yours — ^have you?" 

'*A newsboy is calling out something," Celia 
said. *'May I open the window to hear if it 
is anything important? — or don't Futurist win- 
dows open?" 
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** Idiot!" said Mabel affectionately, ''of course 
they do," and forgetting her inconvenient ques- 
tion, she too came to the window and leaned out 
to listen. 

**Only something about a race," said Celia, 
and, still standing by the window, she added 
carelessly : 

**She is pretty, I suppose — this Miss St. 
Maurice? I don't think I know her by sight." 

**I don't suppose you do; she's barely come into 
sight yet. If it wasn't for the jam and the millions 
— I believe it Uterally is 'millions — I don't suppose 
she ever would. As it is, of course, she will be a 
screaming success. Pretty, did you say? yes, 
I suppose she has a sort of good looks, but it is 
more d la Potts than St. Maurice, I should say!" 

Celia moved away from the window and picked 
up her long gloves. 

*'It is half -past six," she said, **I must really 

go- 

**Go?" cried Captain Ryde, entering on the 

words. "Who's talkin' about goin'? Not you, 
Celia, my treasured one?" 

"Not so much of your 'treasured one,' please, 
Freddie," murmured his wife imperturbably as 
she settled an eccentric black and white cushion 
at her back and reached for a fresh cigarette. * * Re- 
member that I am present whom you promised to 
love, honour, and obey! How ultra-respectable 
you look in that funeral attire." 

I'm ultra hot and imcomfortable, I can tell 
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you," said Freddie. "And talkin' of bein' un- 
comfortable, what do you think of this Bedlamite 
apartment, Celia? — No, I'll let you off answerin'; 
I've often noticed that you resemble George 
Washington rather than Sapphira! — But I see 
you're not patronizin' the chairs and sofas. Let 
me fetch you a basket-chair from the smokin'- 
room." 

''Freddie, you make me feel quite faint," said 
Mabel; **a basket-chair here! By the way, Celia 
dear, I forgot to ask you — ^what about pictures? 
Ought I to have some, or is it more up-to-date 
to have bare walls, do you think? The worst of 
it is that Futurist or Cubist pictures are sure to 
be so expensive." 

"Don't you believe it!" said Captain Ryde 
cheerfully. ''Anybody — ^the sweep, say, or one 
of the footmen — could do you as many as you 
want in no time. I don't mind knockin' ojff one 
myself for you for a start — a dumb-bell in one 
comer and an eye or an ear in another, and a few 
cab-wheels and triangles and explodin' bombs 
and other little simdries mixed up in the middle. 
That's the sort of thing. And you could call it 
'Portrait of a lady' or 'Simrise at Clapham,' 
whichever you prefer." 

Celia laughed as she began slowly to put on 
one glove. 

"I should certainly decide to have pictures, 
Mabel, as you have such a gifted husband," she 
said. "Freddie, how horrid of you to come back 
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just as I'm leaving ! Did you have a lovely drive, 
and was it a nice funeral, as the servants say?" 

"Yes, it really was, no fuss or frills. But it 
made one feel rather beastly; he was such a good 
old sort, wasn't he, Mabs? We shall miss him 
awftilly. By the way, old dear, who do you think 
has come to do the agent business instead of him ? 
— ^Who but our landlord himself! He arrived at 
Meldon last night and was at the fimeral to-day." 

Mabel sat up, and with absent-minded excite- 
ment threw away the cigarette she had just lighted. 

''Freddie! And is he going to turn us out of 
Meldon? I suppose he could, couldn't he, as he 
had nothing to do with letting it, and it turned 
out to be his all the time!" 

**By George! I never thought of askin' him. 
I took for granted he'd let us stop on. And any- 
way he's goin' to live in Kirkpatrick's house. 
Besides, I'm sure it'll be all right. He seemed 
such a decent chap " 

"Decent! I thought he was what you call a 
'wrong 'un.'" 

*'So he is," said Freddie, **but somehow you 
don't remember it when you talk to him. I didn't 
anyhow. I took to him rather." 

What is he like — ^anjrthing like Iky?" 
Oh Lord, no! He's a long sight better- 
looking." 

'* Freddie, you thrill me to the marrow. Fancy 

having a really decent man, decent-looking, too, 

always about the premises in a benighted place 
16 
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like Meldon, where there isn't so much as a curate 
to relieve the rural monotony!" 

**You won't have him always about my pre- 
mises, and that's flat," said Captain Ryde with 
unwonted severity. **He's a 'wrong 'un,' I tell 
you — got a past and all that — a present too from 
what I hear about him. He's not your sort." 

"Whose sort is he then?" 

"D&ir6e d'Estries's, I should think! He's 
been running after her, or she after him, for weeks 
in Paris, so a man I came across yesterday at the 
club told me." 

"Who on earth is D6sir6e d'Estries?" 

"She's an actress," said Freddie with finality, 
and let it go at that. 

Celia fastened the last button of her glove and 
turned from the window, where she had been 
silently listening to what the other two said. 

"Good-bye," she said. "No, the motor isn't 
coming for me. I said I would have a taxi or 
walk. I want to walk. It's such a lovely evening, 
and one never gets enough exercise in London, 
No, Freddie, you're not coming with me. Mabel 
says you are dining out, so you'll have to dress 
almost directly. Good-bye." . . . 

She walked slowly through the Park, thinking 
with vague trouble of Iky. It was a fortnight 
since he had made that impassioned appeal to 
her to "wait" for him, which he had been so care- 
ful to explain to her was not a proposal of marriage 
in its ordinary sense. He had not come to the 
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house again to see her, but nearly every day they 
had met, sometimes in more or less crowded 
drawing-rooms, but oftener by the accidental-on- 
purpose means planned by Iky and acquiesced 
in reluctantly by Celia because she loved him even 
a little better than her pride. She was not yet 
aware that she no longer thought him wonderful, 
the Perfect Knight ; because pity in a woman casts 
a more compelling glamour over its male object 
than most other emotions. And she knew, because 
he had taken infinite pains to tell her so, that he 
had been unlucky all his life. Akeady she knew 
by heart his own carefully edited and revised 
version of his history beginning with his pathetic, 
orphaned childhood and ending with his sudden 
fall from fortune to poverty. More than once 
also he had alluded to some other mysterious 
trouble greater than any of these more common- 
place ills. It was perhaps a proof of her tmcon- 
scious knowledge of his insincerity that she had 
never thought very seriously of these dark hints. 
But now for the first time she thought of them, 
wondering whether they were in any way con- 
nected with this cousin who had apparently done 
something disgraceful in the past. Had Iky taken 
the shadow of that disgrace to heart? Was that 
why he had barely even mentioned his cousin's 
name to her? The unaccotmtable reticence of 
an unreticent nature is one of the most puzzling 
things in life. 

She was facing the setting sxm as she walked. 
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It shone level in her eyes, so that she did not see 
Iky till she suddenly heard his voice close be- 
side her. Its tone was impatient — even slightly 
fretful. 

"At last!" he said, "I thought you were never 
coming. I must have been walking up and down 
this path for half an hour." 

The girl put up her parasol and looked at him 
with sim-blinded eyes. 

"I had no appointment with you," she said 
quietly, "I only said I would come this way if I 
could." 

"J looked on it as an appointment," Iky said, 
and turned reproachful eyes on her. **Why are 
you so cold? Why do you always keep me at 
arm's length? Why must I depend on circimi- 
stances if I want to see you? Other people who 
are in love meet every day and all day as a matter 
of course!" 

"Only if they are engaged," Celia said with 
quiet decision, "and we are not engaged." 

' * No, because I am poor and am not dishonour- 
able enough to bind you," said Iky, knowing that 
he held her by a chain whose links were quite as 
strong as engagement rings and Morning Post 
paragraphs. "Is that the trouble? You said 
you were content to wait for me!" 

"It is not the waiting I mind," said Celia; "it 
is the secrecy. It himiiliates me. It — ^it makes 
me feel that I am being rather dishonourable and 
— ^and sly. I have never felt like that before, all 
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my life/* she added with a proud little quiver in 
her voice. 

"You are thinking of that ass, Bridlington, I 
suppose,** said Iky impatiently. 

"He isn't an ass, and — and he isn't the only 
man who is rather — ^rather nice to me. But I 
wasn't thinking principally of them. I was think- 
ing of Aimt Jane. Let us sit down a minute. I 
want to speak to you about it." 

They sat on a bench they were just passing. 
Celia wondered if Iky remembered that it was the 
same bench where he had foimd her with Lucinda 
on her knee that morning three weeks ago. She 
went on in a low voice : 

"I think Aimt Jane guesses. She knew, of- 
course, that you came to see me that afternoon. 
But she never spoke to me about it or asked me 
why you had come. And every now and then 
that evening I saw her looking at me as though 
she was waiting for me to tell her something. 
And it hurts me that I can't tell her. It hurts me 
that she and I both behave just as we always have 
done to one another, and to know that we both 
know in our hearts that something has come 
between us." 

She stopped a moment, drawing a sharp breath. 
And Iky reflected with bitterness that even the 
nicest women are selfish and tmreasonable after 
a certain point. They will help a man as long 
as it does not inconvenience themselves. When 
it does they rebel. Long years ago, Rosie — 
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meteor-like, the unwelcome thought of her shot 
across his memory — Rosie, too, had complained 
because he had made her keep a secret ! 

**Is that all?*' he demanded. "Is that all 
that's making you tmhappy?" 

'*! am not imhappy,'* the girl said, still with 
that tremulous thread running through the cool 
composure of her tone, "but — no, it isn't quite 
all. Iky — ^people talk about you to me, or in 
front of me, in a way they wouldn't do if they 
knew I — cared. They say things that I resent, 
though of course I have no right to resent them." 

"What sort of things?" said Iky quickly, "de- 
rogatory things?" 

"Yes — no, I don't mean that exactly. I will 
give you an instance. To-day I was told that 
you are ipris with a Miss St. Maurice." 

Iky's face cleared. He turned to her and, 
since no one happened to be passing at the moment 
took her hand with his most charming smile. 

"You are adorable!" he said. "Is it possible 
that you are doing me the great honour of being 
jealous of me." 

But she drew her hand away. 

"No," she said with her slight laugh, "I don't 
think I am doing you that honour. It isn't any- 
thing quite so crude as jealousy. It is only what 
I have said — that I resent people discussing you 
to me and knowing that I have no right to resent 
it. Don't you understand ? ' ' 

"Of course I do, my own beloved," Iky said 
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and murmured some of the passionate, prettily- 
worded endearments he had forgotten to offer her 
when they met. But he did not understand, and 
she knew that he did not. His next words told 
her as much. 

"Miss St. Maurice isn't the sort of woman who 
attracts me a bit,** he said; **in other words she is 
the exact opposite of you. She's the coming-on- 
sort — asks you to call at the parental house five 
minutes after youVe been introduced to her. 
She is amusing in a way, but it was really her 
likeness to her portrait that fetched me. She 

dances rather rippingly, too Oddly enough 

I've seen her at two dances this week. But if 
you had been there I shouldn't even have looked 
at her. She's a candle-light beauty; complexion 
simply nil. She wouldn't bear looking at in 
bright stmlight as I'm looking at you now!" 

Celia got up from the seat with an impatient 
little sigh which she stifled at its birth. 

** Freddie and Mabel are going to Meldon for 
a week at Whitsuntide," she said, changing the 
subject. "Are you going? Aimt Jane and I are, 
I believe." 

"No, I'm not asked. Except that it would 
have meant being near you, I'd just as soon not 
go. I'm rather out of love with Meldon just 
now," said Iky, who had never been in love with 
it. The girl glanced at him with grave compassion 
as they walked along the path together. 

"Freddie says your cousin has come back im- 
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expectedly to England," she said, "and that he 
means to stay. I am afraid it can't have been — 
very easy for you meeting him there/' 

**No," said Iky gloomily, "it wasn't easy. 
We never had anything in common at the best 
of times. And seeing him there reminds me that 
he has turned me out of the place that, morally 
speaking, is mine still." 

She nodded without answering. Possibly be- 
cause the feminine sense of honour is always 
admitted to be inferior to the masculine, she had 
never quite understood his point of view with 
regard to his own "moral" rights. 

"Perhaps," she said, "his coming may change 
everything for you. Iky." 

He started and shot a swift glance at her. 
What did she suspect? 

"Change — ^what should it change? We shan't 
see anything of each other — ^we never did. What 
do you mean?" 

"I mean," she said gently, "that he must know 
he is rich because you are poor. Surely he wiU 
help you. I thought he would perhaps make an 
allowance — ^I don't mean enough to — to marry on, 
but just enough for your own bare needs, so that 
you aren't absolutely dependent on writing or 
drawing what you call 'pot-boilers.* " 

For this was the state of his affairs according 
to the impressionist, non-committal sketch of 
them which he had given her from time to time. 

"No," he answered after a short pause, "he 
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won't do that. Probably he thinks I kept him 
out of the money long enough as it is — though 
Unde John never meant him to have it!" 

They had reached the Park gate while he was 
speaking. The girl stopped and looked at him 
still with that grave compassion. 

"After all your unde was his father. He has 
a better right to his own father's property than 
you have. Can't you forgive him?" she said. 

"It isn't a question of forgiveness," said Iky 
a little wildly. "You don't know him, — ^you 
can't understand." 

"I suppose not," said she, and for a moment 
was silent. Then, with the wholly feminine 
instinct to weigh in the balance what it most 
dearly loves, yet dreads to find wanting, she 
added: 

"When he was poor and you were rich didn't 
you help him? I know of course that you must 
have done, but I want you to tell me. . . .?" 

Under her wistful eyes Iky turned red and then 
white. He looked desperately along the path to 
right and left as though he were seeking visible 
escape from the question she had asked. And 
then he suddenly remembered that the answer 
was ready to hand — ^that he had hdped Patrick. 
He had written him a cheque for three thousand 
pounds! 

"Yes, I helped him," he said. "Don't let's 
talk about him again. He — I told you we've 
never been friends." 
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Lady Jane, coming downstairs, dressed for 
dinner, met her god-daughter running lightly up. 

"You are late, darling child," she said, "and I 
never heard the taxi stop." 

"It didn't stop. I walked. Aunt Jane." 

"Not alone, I hope. Didn't Freddie come 
with you?" 

"No, I wouldn't let him. They were dining 
out rather early." She waited an instant and 
added: "I met Mr. Tessier in the Park and he 
walked with me the rest of the way." 

Lady Jane laid a hand on the carved oak bani- 
ster, leaning rather heavily on it. She had not 
often looked so sternly at the girl before her. 

"By appointment?" she asked. 

Celia returned the cold glance steadily, but her 
voice was not quite steady as she answered : 

"It was not an appointment. I made no pro- 
mise. But he expected I should come that way." 

"I see. You must dress as quickly as you can, 
CeUa. It Is only a quarter of an hour to dinner- 
time. I will tell them to keep it back five minutes. ' * 

She went slowly on her way downstairs, and 
Celia ran up to her room. There were tears in 
her eyes. 

"You needn't wait, C16mence," she said to 
Lady Jane's maid, who was waiting to help her 
dress as usual. "My hair will do as it is. I'll 
ring when I'm ready to be fastened up." 

But when she was alone she did not hurry. She 
stood beside the open window looking out and 
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seeing nothing. The tears were in her eyes still, 
but they were happy tears. They had no con- 
nection with Lady Jane. 

"He doesn't like him," she said to herself, "but 
he helped him all the same. And he is generous. 
He never told me anything about his cousin 
having a past of some kind." 



CHAPTER XXXV 



SUNDAY 



If, from that mysterious Beyond where he was, 
Tommy could look towards Meldon, perhaps at 
last he forgave its owner. For the absentee- 
landlord days were at an end, and Patrick had 
thrown himself heart and soul, as it seemed, into 
the business of looking after his own property. 
And he "knew his job," as Tommy himself had 
prophesied of him years before. No smallest 
complaint of however htunble a tenant was too 
small to receive his best attention; no scheme or 
suggested improvement too big not to be set aside 
till a more convenient future. 

Most of his evenings were spent with Mr. 
Vivian, who was enjoying a sort of St. Martin's 
stunmer of happiness. And on Sunday mornings 
Patrick went to church and sat in the Vicarage 
pew, which had been empty now for upwards of 
twenty years. Close to it, in the nave, was that 
other high-walled pen of a pew where, on pain of 
merciless ptmishment if he were absent, he had 
sat through so many weary hours in his extreme 
youth, with Mr. Yardley's hard eye upon him. 
That pew was also empty now. No villager — 
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not even a rare intrusive stranger — ^was ever 
known to penetrate its curtained and cushioned 
privacy, though "the family" was away from 
home. 

But one Simday — ^Whit Simday, to be precise — 
it did not remain empty. The schoolmaster was 
just murdering the end of the Aria from Samson 
et DalUa — ^with much action of all his limbs at 
once on the wrong chords and all the stops out, 
under the impression that he was playing sacred 
music — ^when there was a little stir in the porch 
and a rustle of expectation through the sparse 
congregation. And Patrick, looking straight be- 
fore him at the grotesque carvings on the choir- 
staUs opposite, knew that the Meldon Court pew 
was full of people. 

Mr. Vivian entered from the vestry, and the 
choir scuffled to its feet with noisy preoccupation. 
The volimtary finished with an impassioned wheeze, 
the blower having momentarily suspended his 
duties to take a hasty peep at the "gentry." Mr. 
Jones, while vowing vengeance for this lapse, 
permitted himself to part his curtains and look 
out also.i . . . 

"... 'When the wicked man' " began 

Mr. Vivian, and he glanced across the chancel at 
Patrick Yardley, with the swift thankful thought 
that here was one who, in the robust phrasing of 
Ezekiel, had turned from the wickedness which he 
had committed and was emphatically doing that 
which was lawful and right. 
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When the congregation stood up for the hymn 
before the sermon, Patrick turned his head and, 
for the first time, and against his will, looked at 
the occupants of the Meldon Court pew. He 
saw Captain Ryde, and next him an elderly man 
who looked like an old soldier. Lady Jane Ryde 
was there too, beautiful and dignified, in the beau- 
tiful dignified garments that never pretended to 
be youthful or even dernier cri. Patrick glanced 
at her, wondering who she was, and at Mabel Ryde 
in the dainty bravery of her Rue de la Paix frock 
and Carlier hat. And then his eyes moved beyond 
her to the girl who sat next her, and rested there 
a fraction of a second longer than they had done 
on the others — ^perhaps because her own glance 
was turned in another direction. . . . 

Each Simday since his home-coming he had 
waited in church after morning service till Mr. 
Vivian came out of the vestry, and had walked 
back to the Vicarage with him. He did the same 
to-day, telling himself that, when they left, the 
coast would be clear. 

But it was not. Freddie was waiting by the 
churchyard gate with his wife and his guests. 

"Mabel needn't have anything much to do with 
the fellow, but she's got to meet him some time, 
and so have the others if they're coming again in 
the autumn. Best get it over," he had reflected 
during the sermon as, with the gloomy decorum 
of the typical male Briton in church, he stared at 
his landlord's profile. 
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"How do you do, Mr. Vivian?" he said now, 
coming forward with his friendly smile. "Glad 
to see you looking so fit. How are you, Yardley? 
— I want to introduce you to my wife. . . . 
Aimt Jane, let me introduce Mr. Yardley — My 
atmt, Lady Jane Ryde — Miss Ingram — Colonel 
Stonor " etc. 

Under this fusillade of introductions Patrick 
mentally shrank a little. But his outward man- 
ner as he acknowledged each in turn was beyond 
reproach. It did not betray the fact that he was 
meeting women of his own class for the first time 
in eight years — ^nor that he would have walked 
many miles to avoid meeting them now. 

But they were all kind and charming to him in 
their several ways. Mabel gave him a friendly 
little hand and a friendly, audacious little smile 
as she said how glad she was to meet him, and how 
they hoped to see a lot of him now that he was 
here — ** don't we, Freddie?" she added, avoiding, 
however, Freddie's eye. 

** Rather!" said Captain Ryde, who, as he 
would himself have put it, never hurt a fly's feel- 
ings if he could help it. But he told her after- 
wards that really she was the limit for a disobedient 
wife, bless her kind little heart, and that she'd 
got to go gently with her invitations to this chap 
Yardley till they knew whether he'd really turned 
over a new leaf — ^what! . . 

Colonel Stonor said that he remembered Pat- 
rick's name quite well as a polo-player, but did not 
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seem to have come across it for several years — 
ahem! ah! — ^ahem! . . . and was seized with an un- 
accoimtable and painful fit of coughing, for which 
he apologized by incoherent murmurs of hay-fever, 
as he remembered, ass that he was, that there 
had been the deuce of a scandal about yoimg 
Yardley , and he had had to disappear ! 

But Lady Jane, who was a great lady, partly 
no doubt by virtue of her rank and wealth, but 
chiefly because of some more intangible quality 
than either of these, was able to tread in places 
where mere angels might have been considered 
tactless and even intrusive. 

*'I used to know your grandfather, Mr. Yardley," 
she said with a gracious Uttle smile, **and your 
mother. She and I were presented at the same 
court. And the following night we both went to 
our first ball. I can remember what she looked 
like that evening as well as though it were yester- 
day!" 

Patrick was startled. Never since those days 
of unaccountable gloom following his fiifth birth- 
day had anyone mentioned his mother's name in his 
hearing; and then it had been spoken only in 
shocked and furtive whisi)ers, not like this, as 
though it were a legitimate topic of conversation. 

*'I remember her like that too," he said, and 
she thought his grave smile charming. **But 
nearly all my life I had her portrait to help me 
remember — ^the one in the library at the house 
here. You know it, of course?" 
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**Yes. And I remember it in the Academy 
the year it was painted. It is exactly like her. 
She was the most beautiful girl I ever saw.'* 

She paused. It is to be supposed that she knew 
something of Patrick's history and reputation, 
though probably not quite as they were known in 
club-land. But her attitude toward scandal had 
always been that disdainftd one which is best 
stmimed up by the homely doctrine as to believing 
only half of what you hear and not all that you 
see. She only hesitated an instant as she glanced 
at her god-daughter before adding : 

"Some day when you are in town I hope that 
you will come and see me." 

"Thank you very much," Patrick said. "I 
should like to come." 

Which was true in a way. But he knew that 
he never meant to make use of that invitation. 
And it is probable that Lady Jane guessed as much. 

The girl who was standing beside her was the 
only one of the party who had not directly spoken 
to him. But now he glanced at her, and foimd 
that her eyes were on his face — ^beautiftd, dark- 
grey eyes. And there was no curiosity in them, 
only a detached, grave interest and something 
else which he vaguely knew was pity. 

Tea, in most houses, is literally a movable 

feast, and at Meldon, Freddie complained that he 

had never had it twice in the same place. To-day 

it was in the library, the room where Lady Anne 
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Yardley's portrait still dominated ever3rthing with 
its vivid, almost living presence. 

"She was a real beauty if ever there was one/' 
said Colonel Stonor with the sentimental enthu- 
siasm of his generation. **I shall never forget 
the first time I ever saw her. It was at a ball not 
so very long before she — er — ^ahem — ^ah " 

"Did a bolt with a man named Rolleston?*' 
supplemented Mrs. Ryde calmly as she helped 
herself to strawberries. "The cream, please, 
Freddie.'' 

"Quite so — ^yes," hastily said the old soldier, 
who had never yet adjusted himself to the modem 
enlightenment and outspokenness of "the sex'* 
— ^and indeed many of its aspects. "She was a 
sight for the gods at this ball, I can tell you, in a 
white dress of some misty, clinging sort of stuff — 
gimp I believe you call it. The husband was with 
her for once, a sour puritanical prig more than 
twice her age. (Talk of the sacrifice of Iphigenia !) 
And I was a proud yoimgster that night because 
she gave me a quarter of a waltz, though I was 
only a penniless brat of a subaltern. That portrait 
of her is excellent, as you said. Lady Jane. The 
fellow has caught just that look she had in her 
eyes — a sort of back-to-the-wall expression. The 
son's got it too. He's astonishingly like her, 
isn't he?" 

"Astonishingly — ^yes," said Lady Jane. 

"I was at the *House' with him," Lord Brid- 
lington put in, in his pleasant, quiet way. "We 
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were rather pals in a way. I'd like to have seen 
him this morning." 

"Then you should have been at church like a 
good boy, Tufty, instead of playing golf,** said 
Mabel. **But do tell me about him. Was he a 
bold, bad young man even in those days?*' 

**Not that I knew of. He sowed the wind a 
bit, of course — ^ran up terrific debts I mean, as all 
this Kirkpatrick lot always have done from what 
I hear. But no one said the sort of things they 
say about him now till he came to grief. . . . 
Shan't I get you some more tea. Miss Ingram? — 
Strawberries then? — ^the strawberries are first 
class.*' 

**How did he come to grief?** Mabel persisted. 
I gather that he did something quite frightful. 
What was it? I've never cornered you on that 
subject, Freddie." 

'* Tufty 's just told you — ^he got into debt." 

"Rot!" said Mabel. "Debt may be tmcom- 
fortable for everybody concerned, but there's 
nothing shady about it. I was in debt myself 
when you proposed to me! Did he forge some- 
thing or murder somebody? Or did he cheat at 
cards? I know that you men think that's worse 
than breaking all the other commandments put 
together. That's because your sense of logic and 
honour is so superior to ours!" 

"My dear child!" said Lady Jane with a little 
laugh, but her tone was not wholly disapproving. 
She had long ago admitted the truth of Freddie's 
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argument that Mabel's silliness was a sort of 
cleverness. 

Freddie, however, was not pleased with his 
wife at this moment. His manner was the half- 
stdlen one of the average man when his women- 
kind have forced him into discussing matters which 
he thinks they should have left alone. 

"Why do you want to rake it up?" he asked. 
"It's an old story, and it isn't a nice one. He 
behaved like a scoundrel to some girl and she 
killed herself — ^that's the long and the short of it." 

An instant's shocked silence fell on the little 
group. Then the three men began a discussion 
about a mashie which Lord Bridlington had had 
the misfortune to break that morning. Lady 
Jane got up in her leisurely way and said she sup- 
posed she must write her usual Sunday letters if 
she did not wish to miss the post. 

"Come for a turn on the terrace, Celia," Mabel 
said, and when outside exclaimed : 

"I did force Freddie's hand, didn't I? But of 
course I didn't expect it was anything like that. 
It's horrid, isn't it, and frightfully interesting? — 
almost like knowing a murderer! Do you think 
it's remorse that gives him that attractive back- 
to-the-wall look, as Colonel Stonor calls it?" 

"I don't know," said Celia, and she withdrew 
her arm from Mabel's and leant against the high 
stone parapet looking over the wide, stm-lit 
country. There are women in whom sex-loyalty 
is non-existent, and others in whom it lies latent 
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during long years sheltered from contact with the 
ugly sides of life. The girl whom Lady Jane 
loved was such a one. She stood now startled at 
a passion in herself at which she had never guessed 
all these guarded years, a passion fierce and intol- 
erant like all newly discovered emotions of youth. 
**That sort of story doesn't seem attractive or — 
or interesting to me,'* said she in a voice that 
shook a little. **It only seems horrible." 



CHAPTER XXXVI 



INHERITANCE 



Captain Ryde, as became a retired cavalryman 
with a rolling gait and a loud taste in checks and 
ties, had horsey proclivities. He did not keep 
up a large racing stud as Lord Sherston and his 
father before him had done. But there were 
always valuable racers and htmters in the Meldon 
stables even now. On Whit Monday one of 
these latter — a, yotmg blood-mare — ^was taken so 
ill that a motor was hastily sent to Coventry to 
fetch the vet. This worthy, torn from his bank- 
holiday ease in a bad temper, declared at once 
that the patient was suffering from a chill and 
acute internal inflammation, and was, in fact, 
past help. When he had gone, leaving Captain 
Ryde and the stud-groom still in perturbed con- 
sultation over the mare, Straker ventured to 
suggest that, begging Freddie's pardon, Mr. Yard- 
ley knew as much about a horse as a vet. did any 
day, and would take a sight more trouble over it, 
and that if Freddie didn't mind sending and 
asking him to step over and look at the poor beast 
he might do something. 

Freddie accepted the suggestion gratefully, and 
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armed with many idiomatic apologies, went him- 
self, post haste, to ask his landlord's aid. 

Patrick came at once, forgetting, since a sick 
horse was in question, that he had meant to avoid 
the people who were his tenants, malgre lui, on all 
possible occasions. His opinion as to the mare's 
condition was the same as the vet.'s, but he did not 
admit that it must be fatal. By his orders a sheep 
was hastily killed and skinned, and the same drastic 
remedy applied that once saved the life of a more 
illustrious patient with an even longer pedigree. 

It was close on midnight when the mare seemed 
to have finally made up her mind to Uve, perhaps 
out of gratitude to the men who had so resolutely 
been trying to hold her back from death. All 
Freddie's defences were down by now. As he 
stood outside in the stableyard, and, by the light 
of a hurricane-lamp, looked at Patrick, he looked 
at him solely as the man who for the greater part 
of an afternoon and a whole evening had been 
working in concert with himself and a few grooms 
to save an animal's life. 

''By George! what a relief to get a whiflf of 
clean air after the atmosphere in there!" he said. 
"That sheep-skin game isn't exactly an attar-of- 
roses performance, is it? I say, you know, Yard- 
ley, I can't even begin to thank you for doin' all 
this. Do you realize we've neither of us had 
dinner? Come in with me and have a bit of 
something now, and we might have a rubber 
before we turn in." 
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But Patrick declined this invitation with civil 
finality, saying that he had work to finish that 
night and had to be up betimes in the morning. 

"I'm having water taken to Stokeleigh, as 
you've heard, I dare say," he explained. "It's a 
big job, and if one isn't constantly on the spot 
seeing to things the men get slack." 

"That's what you call hydraulics, I suppose," 
said Freddie with respect. "I don't know any- 
thing about engineering myself." 

"No more do I," said Patrick, and laughed, 
"but I know what I want done, and that I want 
it in a hurry. And that goes a long way." 

"Well then, good-night, if you're positive you 
can't come in," said Captain Ryde, and shook his 
hand with the air of a man who means it. "We're 
goin' back to town to-morrow; worse luck, but 
when this nonsensical business they call the season 
finishes we'll be down here again — ^and probably 
we'll have a crowd stayin' with us. You must 
look us up often then — come and dine, you know, 
and show us the way out shootin'. It seems cheek 
my askin' you when it's your own property, and 
you could turn us out of it any day if you liked 
to. Well, good-bye, and thanks most awfully 
for all you've done. . . ." 

"... For he's all right, or I'll eat my hat," 
Freddie rtiminated as he went back to the house, 
drinking in grateful mouthfuls of the sweet night 
air. "It beats me how he should have come the 
particular sort of cropper he did years ago. But 
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he's up again now, and who am I that I should 
kick him down again? Mabel can send him as 
many invitations as she likes. The trouble's 
likely to be that he won't accept *em!*' 

Next day the blinds were all down again at 
Meldon, and the routine of Patrick's life went on 
just as it had done before that brief interlude — 
and yet not quite as before. For inconsequent 
memories of it came between him and his work- 
sometimes between him and his sleep. He found 
himself thinking of Freddie's friendly good-bye 
words, of the women's pretty summer gowns that 
morning in the churchyard, of the kind compassion 
in a girl's grave grey eyes, even of that rubber he 
had refused to play. 

The oflSce at the Agent's House was a low- 
pitched, rather dark room looking through dia- 
mond-paned windows across the park to the Court. 
Beyond the big knee-hole writing table, the safe 
and other business paraphernalia, it was furnished 
with little besides a Windsor chair and two easy 
chairs. But they were very easy ones. Tommy 
and the Vicar had sat in them for many long 
evenings smoking in sociable silence or talking of 
everything but the one topic most in both their 
minds. Mr. Vivian often spent the evenings in 
much the same manner now, but with that topic, 
himself for company. 

One evening he came and found Patrick still 
sitting before the writiag-table. A pen was in 
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his hand, but he was not writing, he was frowning 
in deep thought. He got up to greet his friend 
and pulled one of the arm-chairs nearer to the fire 
which had been lighted on the chance of Mr. 
Vivian's coming. 

"It's a cold night for June," he said as he did 
so. "Pipe or cigarette, sir? And I hope you've 
not had coffee yet — I haven't." 

He rang the bell for it, and got out the special 
brand of Turkish cigarettes which Mr. Vivian 
liked. He himself, however, lighted a cigarette 
and let it go out, and he did not drink his coffee, 
but went back to the chair by the writing-table. 

"You are working late," Mr. Vivian said. "I 
mustn't interrupt you. I just looked in for a 
minute." 

"I'm not working," said Patrick, "I've done 
for to-day. I was just thinking over something 
Hobbs has been worrying me about for the last 
week. It's about one of the tmder-keepers — 
Merritt. You know the man, of course?" 

"Yes," Mr. Vivian said, and looked troubled; 
"he's been d-drinking, I suppose? Hobbs wants 
you to s-sack him?" 

"Yes." Patrick took up the pen again and ab- 
sently drew a snub-nosed profile on the blotting 
pad with it. I've seen his wife. It's the old story 
— ^he's the best of husbands and the best of work- 
ers when he's sober. Sometimes it lasts for 
months at a time. And then he goes on the drink 
again and is no use for a week or more. I sent for 
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him to come and see me to-night. He's just gone. 
... He says the thing's in his blood. His 
father had it before him, and his grandfather. 
It's stronger than he is." 

**And you? — I gather that d-didn't dismiss 
him?" 

*'No." Patrick put the pen down and, turning 
sUghtly in his chair, looked at Mr. Vivian with 
the look that was so like that in Lady Anne's long 
blue eyes. 

"Why should I dismiss him? I'm no better 
than he is. I know what it's like." 

"You!" For an instant Mr. Vivian gazed 
back at him in startled horror. " You know what 
it's like?" 

"Yes — no, not that." Reading the other's 
thought, Patrick suddenly laughed, and with a 
contemptuous gesture, indicated the whisky de- 
canter and syphon which Gibbon had brought in 
with the coflFee. "That sort of thing doesn't 

attract me. But " He got up and stood 

with his back against the writing-table, facing the 
fireplace and the framed photograph of the late 
Lord Sherston, which hung above it. "You know 
what's in my blood. You know why my grand- 
father sold Meldon and why he married his 
daughter to — my father." 

Mr. Vivian stared at him in troubled silence. 
Then he said slowly : 

"The gambling fever — that is what you mean 
is in your blood. But it isn't a parallel case; it 
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isn't stronger than you are. The proof of that 
is that you have settled down to a peaceful life 
here, and are quite content.** 

'*iVi7," Patrick said with the quietness of sup- 
pressed passion. **I'm not content. I thought 
I should be, but I'm not. And it is stronger 
than I am.*' 

He stopped an instant and went on : 

**Do you know what Merritt said? He said: 
*I*m all right, sir, when things are going wrong. 
If it*s a matter of sitting up for poachers night 
after night I don't know what it is to have the 
thirst on me. The excitement of feeling there's 
a bit of danger is enough. It's the routine work 
and the comfort that drive you crazy. ' — ^I expect 
that sounds rot to you, but it doesn't to me, be- 
cause I know what it is. I love Mddon better 
than any place on earth, and I enjoy looking after 
it myself. But it's all too easy and comfortable 
somehow. I miss the — the 'bit of danger' I've 
got used to in some of the other cotmtries where 
I've been. I expect that's why I want the 
play." 

In his turn Mr. Vivian had let his cigarette go 
out. He threw it into the fire now and hesitatingly 
like one groping for words, said : 

**The life is too monotonous here for a man of 
your age and experience. It will be better when 
the Rydes come back. And later there will be 
the hunting — and the shooting " 

Patrick laughed shortly. 
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"The shooting! Shooting in England isn't 
sport. It's too one-sided a game to be anything 
but mere slaughter. A pheasant doesn't charge 
when it's hit!" 

Mr. Vivian was silent for a long time. His 
thoughts travelled back to a day when Mr. Yard- 
ley had bitterly deplored the child Patrick's '*love 
of excitement — ^preferably dangerous excitement." 
Was he right ? Was it really an unhealthy quality 
or was it only that tjrpicaUy British something 
called the ** sporting instinct?" 

"You say the thing is stronger than you are,'* 
he said gravely. "But n-none of us has any right 
to say that of oiu* t-temptations unless we're 
fighting every inch of grotmd against them. Are 
you f-fighting?" 

"Yes," said Patrick. He glanced down at the 
dusty, spurred boots he still wore. "I've been 
up and out since six this morning. I only got in 
an hoiu: ago." He leant against the writing-table 
behind him, gripping its edge with both hands. 
"But I can't be out all night," he added. 

He might, and had he been of Iky's tempera- 
ment, certainly would, have said far more. He 
might have told his friend that he sometimes spent 
sleepless hours dicing against himself for some 
self-imposed penalty or indulgence, in the vain, 
childish effort to allay that fever which none who 
is not its victim may dare to criticize. But there 
was more eloquence in that last bare statement 
than in long details. Mr. Vivian accepted it as 
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the admission of one who had fought and been 
beaten — ^for the time at any rate. 

What do you mean to do?" he asked quietly. 
I am going to London for a week. There are 
plenty of places there where you can play all night 
if you don't mind your company. And I've learnt 
not to be particular." 

Seeing the look in the eyes of the old man who 
had loved him since he was a child, he suddenly 
crossed the room and stood in front of him. 

'*You needn't be afraid, sir," he said, "that 
sort of thing — ^what you're thinking of — doesn't 
mean anything at all to me — ^no more than that" 
— ^and again he glanced towards the decanter and 
glasses. **I've heard it said that a gambler hasn't 
any other passions. I believe it's true." 

But he did mind his company. Over and over 
again during the hot nights in crowded, stifling 
rooms he found himself contrasting it with the 
Rydes and Colonel Stonor and the girl with the 
grave, grey eyes. . . . 

He saw Lady Jane one day. A policeman was 
holding up the traffic in Oxford Circus, and her 
motor was waiting as he crossed on foot. She 
bowed to him, smiling kindly and graciously. The 
girl at her side bowed too, but she did not smile. 
And to-day there was nothing in the least like 
pity in the beautiful, dark grey eyes. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 



SEPTEMBER 



At the end of August the Rydes came back to 
Meldon, bringing with them a houseful of guests. 
And Freddie lost no time in ** looking up" Patrick, 
and reminding him casually that he was expected 
to behave as an intimate friend of the family. 

So, since it seemed that Fate was stronger even 
than the scandal of his past, Patrick began thence- 
forth that tmpleasant process vulgarly called 
"living it down." It is a process that requires a 
metaphorical setting of the teeth if it is to be gone 
through with at all, and it does not come easily 
to those who possess that foolish and precious 
thing called pride. 

But it was easier than he had imagined, as are 
most of the dreaded-before ordeals of life. The 
Rydes and the strangers within their gates treated 
him, on the surface at least, exactly as they treated 
each other. The world, as Mr. Vivian had said, 
might not forgive certain sorts of sins, but it could 
make a very fair show of forgetting. 

This was not a small, intimate party like that 

which had paid its flying visit at Whitsuntide. 

It comprised a great many persons of different 
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sexes and ages and inclinations — ^the youthful 
element predominating. Looking across the park 
from his oflSce in that warm hour of dusk, when 
most people were presumably dressing for dinner, 
Patrick could see the whole length of the house 
lighted up. And it was impossible to avoid its 
inmates. When he was not meeting them out 
shooting or on the tennis courts, or on the rare 
occasions when he accepted an invitation to dine 
with them, they still seemed to be all-pervading. 
He stumbled across incipient love-affairs in im- 
expected places — a man and a pretty maid loiter- 
ing by the reservoir, or pretending a deep interest 
in the temporary saw-null behind the Upper 
Plantation, or fishing futilely and inattentively 
for trout on the river bank. 

Iky was staying in the house. Other visitors 
came and went, but he apparently went on for 
ever. Patrick saw him several times in the park 
and gardens sketching the house from various 
points of view. On two of these occasions he was 
accompanied by a girl with red hair and the anaemic 
colouring — or rather want of colouring — ^that goes 
with it, who sat literally on a camp-stool, but 
figiuratively at his feet, watching and talking to 
him. 

"My wife is a philanthropist of sorts disguised 
as a butterfly," Freddie explained to Patrick one 
day as they walked home together after a morn- 
ing's partridge-shooting. "She has an idea that 
Tessier really is a bit up against it for want of 
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money, so she's commissioned him to paint her a 
few dozen views of the place to take away with 
us when you chuck us out. It was quite easy to 
work, as he thinks he's doin* her a favour by 
paintin' 'em. But as a matter of fact she's all 
for Cubist and Futurist art at present. . . . He 
and that red-haired girl, Miss St. Maurice, fell in 
love with each other to all appearances at the 
Academy Private View, and she practically invited 
herself here when she knew he was comin', and 
follows him about wherever he goes. I shouldn't 
wonder if he's gettin' a bit sick of her by now. 
She's the sort of girl you couldn't shake oflf if you 
tried, and his fancies never last more than a 

month or so anyhow Oh, Lord! he's your 

cousin! — I was quite forgettin' " 

"You needn't apologize." Patrick laughed 
rather shortly. **One doesn't choose one's rela- 
tions." 

''Lord, no! — ^they're thrust upon one," said 
Freddie. "I think that's a rotten idea about 
blood bein' thicker than water, don't you? If it 
comes to that, treacle's thicker than champagne, 
but it's not so nice!" 

It was true that Iky did not at all times appre- 
ciate the attentions of Miss St. Maurice. He con- 
fided as much to Celia on the night she and Lady 
Jane arrived at Meldon, when, as it happened, 
he took her in to dinner. Perhaps he thought 
that some apology or explanation was due to her 
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for the way his neighbour on his other side 
contrived to monopolize him during the meal. 

"She never gives me the chance of speaking 
to anyone," he miumured in his beloved's ear in 
the first brief respite. "But after dinner she's sure 
to sing to her beastly banjo — she always does — 
and then I'll escape, and we can talk. It seems 
like whole centtiries and aeons since I saw you,*' 
he added with ardent longing in his voice and 
dark gaze. 

Celia nodded, smiling, and presently, when he 
was leaning back, stole a swift glance from tmder 
dark lashes at her determined rival. Freddie had 
told her just before dinner that Miss St. Maurice 
had quite made up her mind to marry Tessier, 
and that it would be an tmcommonly good thing 
for him if she pulled it oflF — ^though Joey Jampots 
might not be particularly pleased, as he intended 
to buy a duke for the beauteous Dora. Looking 
past Iky now at the girl on his other side a little 
pang — ^was it after all that crude thing called 
jealousy? — shot through Celia's heart. 

Miss St. Maurice was not a beauty by daylight, 
but at night, thanks to the combined efforts of 
her dressmaker and her maid she contrived to 
pass for one. But it was plainly her wit — ^which 
was of the chaff-and-horse-play variety — ^rather 
than her beauty on which she chiefly relied to 
attract. She slapped Mr. Ltunsden's hand during 
dinner to punish what she called his impudence, 
and at dessert she threw an apple at Freddie 
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which missed him and knocked over the decanter 
which Colonel Stonor was in the act of reverently 
passing to his neighbour. 

"I do bar the sort of girl who always thinks 
she has a special mission to be the life and soul 
of the party," Iky murmured gloomily to Celia 
as he watched a footman mopping up the puddle 
of '47 port and splintered glass. But he did not 
make any very strong protest when the fair Dora 
insisted on feeding him and Mr. Lumsden with 
alternate bites of the peach on her own plate^ 
assuring them that it was a great honour. 

"It's awfully common, and makes one feel a 
perfect fool," Iky said later when, his escape 
accomplished, he sauntered by Celia's side on the 
terrace. "But what can one do? One can't 
snub a woman. I wish people wouldn't ask these 
gilded outsiders to their houses. Do pity me, 
Celia!" 

Celia laughed slightly. 

"I oughtn't really to pity you," she said. "I 
believe I ought really to advise you for your good 
and tell you as — as an old friend to take the good 
the gods provide. If you married this Miss St. 
Maurice it would be a splendid thing for you from 
a worldly point of view." 

"But I don't care for the wordly point of view 
or splendid things of that sort," said Iky with 
graceful passion, "I only care for you!" 

"She is a very handsome girl," Celia said, 
ignoring this outburst, possibly to punish herself 
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for that swift pain-of-the-heart which might or 
might not have been jealousy — ''perhaps pic- 
turesque is more the word I mean. I am sure 
Sargent must have enjoyed painting her." 

"I dare say her maid does too," said Iky im- 
gallantly. "She isn't a bit picturesque in a shirt 
and a tweed skirt, and — ^and no eyebrows! Don't 
let's waste time on her. Let's come to the yew 
alley. We shall have it all to ourselves except for 
Queen Elizabeth, and she won't deafen us by 
songs about yaller gals and piccaninnies, or burst 
out on us to ask me to do a dust with her." 

So they went to the yew alley and sat there in 
the velvet, starlit dusk of the September night, 
while Iky talked of himself and his moods and 
his plans. It was more than a month since they 
had last met, and he had remembered to ask her 
how she had enjoyed Harrogate and Scotland, 
and even perfimctorily to inquire for the welfare 
of her nearest relations, whom he had never met 
and in whom his interest was of the vaguest. 
Perhaps Celia guessed this, for she did not tell 
him that she had had a letter from Bill that worried 
her; nor did she remind him that she had told him 
before that Mr. Ingram's cure consisted in part of 
a total prohibition of any correspondence. 

"I'm working very hard," said Iky. "This 
isn't just a pleasure-visit, you know — at least it 
hasn't been till now — " and he pressed the slender 
hand he held and lifted it to this lips. "You know 
the Rydes have commissioned me to paint some 
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water-colours of this place, so I'm busy part of 
every day, when it's fine enough. I shall have to 
leave some of them over till next spring, though.'* 

They came out from the gloom on to the terrace 
and into the Ught from the many open windows. 

"Perhaps," said Celia, ''it is the beginning of a 
career for you. Iky. Other people may give you 
commissions when they see these sketches. Per- 
haps — " her voice fell a little lower — ''we needn't 
go on— waiting always." 

There was an instant's pause, filled* by the 
strident thrumming of a banjo and a high singing 
voice from the drawing-room windows. 

"I wish to God we needn't," Iky said with 
sudden passion, and with one of his happy inspira- 
tions he lifted the loose lace overdress of her satin 
skirt, and, bending his head, kissed its hem. 

" 'See dis coon 
Underneaf de moon 



A kissin* ob de gal he tub de best I 



f ff 



sang Miss St. Maurice at that moment, and Iky 
straightened himself with an angry start. 

"Isn't it horrible!" he said. "Let's go in." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 



THE PICTURE GALLERY 



Patrick walked through the picture gallery on a 
wet September afternoon. Freddie had casually 
mentioned to him that morning that there seemed 
to be a widening crack in the wall of the octagon 
room which led out of it, and that he thought he 
ought to have a look at it on his first spare moment. 

It was half -past five, and the fading daylight 
was struggling for mastery with the firelight from 
the great open hearth that only slightly warmed 
the long narrow room. Patrick thought, on first 
entering the gallery, that it was tmtenanted, but 
as he passed one of the deep window niches he 
saw that a girl in a white dress sat there with an 
open book on her knee. At the soimd of his step 
on the polished floor she lifted her eyes and he 
stopped beside her. 

*^* Good-afternoon, Miss Ingram," he said with 
the grave deference that had always marked his 
infrequent dealings with women. **I haven't 
come to disturb you," he added, telling her why 
he was there. 

**I see," Celia said, smiling. "And are you an 
expert? Does every-man-his-own-agent mean 
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every-man-his-own-plumber and mason and archi- 
tect too?" 

**It ought to mean that, more or less," he an- 
swered, smiling also, **but it doesn't in my case, 
I'm afraid. I'm the merest amateur. But I'm 
learning things by degrees. " 

He went on to the octagon room, and she leant 
back among the cushions which comfortably but 
incongruously embellished the stone window-seat, 
and forgot his existence — ^forgot also the book on 
her knee. For she had left Iky practising the 
Tango in the library with Miss St. Maurice, who 
had resolutely adopted him as a pupil; and her 
heart was sore with that pain which was becoming 
familiar of late. For it seemed that fate and all its 
human instruments were in collusion to keep her 
apart from the man she loved and who loved her. 
Iky himself said so. 

Patrick came back through the gallery, and as he 
passed her she said with pretty civility that she 
hoped he had not foimd anything very wrong. 

**No, " said Patrick, *'I don't think it's very bad. 
But I shall send an architect to look at it. I 
shouldn't like the house to fall down by any chance. 
— It is getting dark. Shall I turn on the lights 
for you before I go? I am afraid I have inter- 
rupted your reading; it looks like something very 

learned " and he glanced at the voliune on her 

knee. 

Celia hesitated. Far away in the background 
of her mind was the knowledge that this was the 
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sort of man whom one would always dislike and 
avoid, but it was only in the backgrotmd now. 
That first fierce wave of repelled horror at his story 
had receded as, fortimately, most poignant emo- 
tions do recede with the passing of time. It was 
difficult, as Freddie had once said, to remember 
Patrick's past in his presence. 

* * Yes, it is rather learned," she said lightly. ' * It 
is an old history of Meldon that I foimd in the 
library, and I don't imderstand it a bit — ^at least 
not the part I specially want to know about. 
You are not interrupting me. If you are not in a 
great hurry to go perhaps you would explain it. 
I was trying to find out about the portraits here, 
but the book only gives a sort of key, and it doesn't 
seem to fit." 

"No, it doesn't fit," said Patrick. "When my 
father came here he thought the gallery was over- 
crowded, and he had most of the pictures re- 
arranged. Some of them overflowed into the 
library " 

He went roimd the room with her, turning on the 
Ught of each picture in turn as he came to it. Mr. 
Yardley, acting imder expert advice, had had every 
painting lighted separately from above with a 
reflected electric burner that threw its even light 
on the canvas and left the rest of the room in 
shadow. Patrick told her all that he himself knew 
about the portraits — intimate, personal histories 
of his ancestors that had been handed down from 
one generation to another, and which he had 
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learned from Tommy Kirkpatrick and some of the 
old servants who had served his grandfather and 
who had heard them from their fathers and grand- 
fathers. 

Celia listened with interest that was none the 
less because, here and there, under the surface 
Ughtness of his tone and manner, she caught a 
glimpse of hitherto unguessed-at depth. It was 
plain that this man, whatever he might be, loved 
his inheritance and all of the past and present 
that belonged to it. And she remembered with 
swift compassion that Mr. Vivian, who had dined 
at Meldon the night before, had told her that 
Patrick Yardley was the last of his race. 

"I wonder why such a strong likeness nearly 
always goes through all the generations of a really 
old family. AU these people have the same look, " 
she said, and as she said it paused in front of the 
portrait of a young man in all the bravery of 
powder and satin and Flanders lace. She glanced 
up at the reckless, long, blue eyes of the picture 
and then at the face of the man beside her. ' ' This 
man is very like you. Who is he, and what did he 
do?" 

"He is Simon Kirkpatridc, my great, great — I 
forget how many greats — grand-uncle," Patrick 
said, after an almost imperceptit 
quarrelled with his father abou 
woman it was said — and shook the 
off his feet, and went to the Was 
were rather ugly stories about th 
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there — probably they weren't true. But they 
stuck to him all his life. He came back here when 
he inherited the property. But he never married. 
His cousin, who succeeded him, sold Meldon to pay 
a debt of honour, and two years later married his 
son to the only daughter and heiress of the man 
who had won it from him. So he came out of 
that affair better than he deserved, I suppose." 
He paused again and added: '*I expect you know 
— everyone knows — that turf and cards are the 
rock that most of my ancestors have split on. " 

And he might have added, that it was the rock on 
which he himself had split. 

"Yes, I have heard that," Celia said, and she 
turned away from the picture of the man whose 
story, in some of its aspects, was so like that of its 
teller, and sat down in one of the big oak chairs 
near the hearth. The firelight cast its red glow 
warmly over her white dress and her hair and pale- 
rose face. Her eyes wore that same kind, grave 
look that they had worn the day he had first met 
her. But she smiled as she went on: 

**I suppose a family failing is just as uncomfort- 
able for the family in question as a family ghost. 
But it gives something the same sort of cachet. 
. . . Mabel says that no one is proud of his 
ancestors nowadays unless he's an American, and 
then he hasn't got any! But I should be proud of 
mine if I lived among all the outward and visible 
signs of them as you do. " 

Patrick did not answer her. For the moment 
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he was preoccupied with the dread that at any 
moment now she might get up and go. The hour 
and the fire-Kt dusk seemed made for the silence 
of deep sympathy, but silence is a luxury only 
permitted between those linked by the bond of 
perfect understanding. With a sharp sigh he 
removed his glance from her face and looked in- 
stead straight before him at the darkening window- 
pane, lashed by the driving rain. 

"The weather is breaking up,*' he said. "Are 
you among the people who, Mrs. Ryde tells me, 
are leaving to-morrow?*' 

"No, " said Cdia, "we are staying on indefinitely 
for the present. My godmother is a privileged 
person here, you see. She isn't asked just for 
ordinary weeks and fortnights. And some of her 
privileges are reflected on me." 

"You live with her, don't you?" he asked, stand- 
ing with his back against the high chimney-piece 
on the opposite side of the hearth to where she sat. 

"No — not now. I did once for three years — 
three delightful years," Celia said, and leaning 
back in her chair she looked at the red fire, and in 
dreams saw again remembered hours and moments 
as they detached themselves from those happy 
years. "I live with my father in Yorkshire, " she 
said soberly after that slight pause. And, absently 
turning over the leaves of the book on her knee, 
she told him about the village among the moors 
and about her father's work and his breakdown and 
enforced exile. Without thinking of what she said 
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and encouraged by a question or comment here 
and there from him, she told him also about her 
brothers who were both so far away. 

**I wish they were nearer," she added with a 
Uttle sigh, "especially now when my father isn't 
in touch with either them or me. I'm afraid one 
of them has been getting into debt, and it — ^it 



worries me. " 



Patrick turned to her quickly, but if he had been 
about to say something he changed his mind and 
did not say it. But his movement startled her 
back to a consciousness of herself and him and of 
the fact that she had been speaking to this almost 
stranger of matters with which she would not have 
wasted Iky's — no, certainly not Ilqr's — ^time. 

"I beg your pardon," she said, **I'm afraid I 
was thinking aloud. It was very polite and kind 
of you to let me think you were interested. " 

"I am interested," Patrick said gravely, and 
for a moment added nothing. Then he said: 

" It must be a lonely life for you up there among 
the moors, with your father away most of the day. 
Or have you anyone-any married sisters for in- 
stance — dose within reach?" 

"I have no sisters," Celia answered. ''I had 
one, and she died — ever so long ago when I was at 
school. " 

The fire had died to a dull red glow, leaving the 
great room almost in darkness. Behind Celia's 
head the single Ught was still burning over Simon 
Kirkpatrick's portrait. Her eyes were in shadow, 
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but the eyes of the man who watched her dropped 
to the slim, white hands that were clasped over the 
book on her knee, and rested there. And he sud- 
denly and irrelevantly wondered whether any 
man had yet given his Uf e and soul into the keeping 
of those white hands .... 

The sotmd of the opening door at the far end 
of the gallery broke the long silence. It was Iky 
who entered. And, because a heavy Spanish 
leather screen was between the door and the hearth 
he advanced into the middle of the room before 
he saw that the girl was not its only occupant. 

''IVe been looking for you everywhere, Celia,'* 
he said with rather petulant reproach and sud- 
denly stopped, seeing his cousin. " You here? " he 
said conventionally. "A pretty beastly after- 
noon, isn't it?" 

"Yes,** said Patrick shortly, and without mov- 
ing from his place beside the stone-carved chimney. 
He never spoke to Iky if he could avoid doing so, 
and he added nothing to the monosyllable with 
which he had answered him now. Iky glanced at 
him a httle uneasily, wondering irritably what he 
and Celia could possibly have f oimd to talk about 
and wishing that he would go away and leave him 
in peace to question her and to reproach her for 
leaving him for half the afternoon. 

The desultory conversation that followed his 
entrance was strained. It strayed from the 
weather to the harvest and the pheasants and the 
hunting prospects. 
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"I should think you ride as light as you ever 
did," Iky said with forced geniality to Patrick. 
'*I suppose you'll be racing again, owner up. " 

"No," said Patrick after a barely perceptible 
pause, and he moved from his place and stirred the 
fire into a blaze once more and threw on a log. 
''I'm not going to race at all — ^not in this country 
anyhow. Perhaps at some of the foreign meetings 
sometime " 

He left the sentence unfinished, his eyes still on 
the hands lying motionless on Miss Ingram's 
knee. And at that moment something — some 
psychic wave perhaps, bom of the hour and the 
fire-lit dusk — told him that this girl, to whom he 
had barely spoken till to-day, understood his 
thought — that she knew he had once had to face 
public criticism and printed comment, and that he 
never meant, in whatever r61e, to risk running that 
gauntlet again. . . . 

He went away soon after that, saying that he 
expected a man to see him on business that evening. 
And when she said good-bye she thanked him in 
her pretty composed way for telling her about the 
pictures. And she gave him her hand — one of 
those same slim, cool hands that he had been 
watching in the dusk. 

When the business friend had been and gone 
Patrick went to the office window and stood look- 
ing out across the park to the great lighted house. 
His hands were behind his back and his underlip 
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between his teeth — ^that old trick dating from his 
childhood. Something had happened to him that 
day — or had it happened months ago one morning 
in the churchyard, when he had first met the glance 
of Celia's grave, grey eyes? Was it after all this — 
this thing that had happened to him — which had 
made him restless and desperate under the peace 
and ease of Meldon, and driven him to seek cheap 
excitement in the midnight world of London? 

A sudden memory, sharp as the thrust of a knife, 
made him clench the hands behind his back. Iky, 
when he had come into the gallery to seek her, 
had called her "Celia" — had addressed her with 
the proprietory reproach a man uses towards his 
own. Was it his heart that she held in the hollow 
of her white hands? 

. . . Patrick moved back into the room, blind 
with the pain of that moment. And presently out 
of the darkness he saw the late Lord Sherston's 
likeness and remembered that evening when he — 
Patrick — ^had told Mr. Vivian that he believed a 
gambler never had any other passions ! . . . 

He laughed. And the tide of passion swept over 
him, washing away, for the time being, all old 
landmarks. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 



THE RIVER 



Next morning — ^the last day of September — saw 
the departure of most of the Meldon guests. The 
brake and the new Rolls-Royce, a dog-cart and two 
luggage carts executed complicated manoeuvres 
in the courtyard. Inside, the hall wore that im- 
comfortable air of bustle and unrest peculiar to 
such occasions. Elderly people disputed irritably 
at the eleventh hour about Bradshaw and ** con- 
nections. " Yotmger ones hastily exchanged cards 
and addresses. Husbands tried to hurry dawdling 
wives with threats of missing the train. And in 
a backwater by one of the windows Lord Bridling- 
ton, tmder cover of the general confusion, talked 
to Celia Ingram about anything except the topic 
that was most in his mind. 

* * I suppose it isn't any use my asking you again 
— ^what I've asked you till you must be sick and 
tired of answering ? " he said at last in hasty despera- 
tion, as Freddie shouted from the open door that 
whoever wanted to catch the 11.43 would have to 
be oflf. 

"Not the least use in the world,** Celia said in 
the firm tone of one who means to be cruel only to 
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be kind. But, womanlike, she spoilt the cruelty 
• — and the kindness — by adding gently : 

"It isn't because I don't like you — you are one 
of the nicest men I've ever known. But please 
believe that it is final, and let us just be friends. " 

He laughed rather sadly, 

"I wonder you don't offer to be a sister to me, in 
the good old early-Victorian way!" he said. "As 
for taking it as final, I won't bother you any more, 
but I shan't quite give up hope till I see some other 
man's ring on your finger!" 

That last sentence troubled her. It still rang 
reproachfully in her ears when presently, the 
travellers all having departed. Iky came into the 
hall with his sketching paraphernalia and sat down 
on the oak settle beside her. 

"It's a ripping morning after the rain," he said, 
"as hot as June in the sun. Won't you come and 
sit with me while I paint? Dora's up seeing her 
maid pack or something, so I can dodge saying 
good-bye to her, thank Heaven! — I'm going to 
start on that bit beyond the wild cherry-trees — 
they're almost blood-red by now — ^bringing in the 
west wing. Do come. " 

"Perhaps — I'm not sure," Celia said, and she 
gave an abstracted little sigh. Iky resented the 
sigh, perhaps because his own wca-ld was going 
rather well at the mome ~ 
Maxton and his prepostero 
been looming like a black 
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But this morning Freddie had given Iky a cheque 
for the completed sketches. It was a cheque so 
generous that its recipient glowed with renewed 
self -congratulation at the talent which could call 
it forth. And since it was Celia's duty and her 
privilege to share in his joys and sorrows — always 
excepting that one secret thing in his life — ^he 
waved the cheque triumphantly before her now, 
calling on her to admire his money-earning 
qualities. 

"And it is just a beginning," he said joj^ully. 
"As you said one day, other people will be almost 
certain to give me commissions when they see 
these things I've done here. They are really good, 
don't you think, Celia?" 

"Yes, they are very good," she said, as indeed 
they were. But having said it she looked down 
once more at that finger which ought to have worn 
Iky's ring, and because its mute reproach was 
stronger even than her pride she went on quickly : 

"Iky, how much money have you — of your own, 
I mean? You told me you have a little — ^is it a 
hundred a year — a. hundred and fifty? — or not so 
much?" 

"It's five hundred," Iky said, and instantly, at 
the lighting of her eyes, cursed himself mentally for 
a fool. He could quite truthfully have told her it 
was only half that amoimt! 

She hesitated a moment, with one more swift, 
downward glance at the ringless finger. 

"That seems like a fortune to me," she said in 
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a low voice. ''Couldn't — couldn't we be married 
soon, if you want to marry me, as you always 
say you do. I am ever so economical. I could 
manage for both of us on far less than that. " 

"You don't imderstand," said Iky desperately. 
He looked up the deserted staircase and round the 
hall, and getting up, took a restless turn up and 

down the floor. ''There's a " he stopped in 

front of her with a rather scared look in his eyes — 
**I'm not independent. There's a — a — sort of 
old servant of the family that I keep. I — I can't 
turn him adrift. " 

It was an odd way of describing his secret perse- 
cutdr and his dealings with him, but after all, he 
told himself, it was not a lie. A scout is a sort of 
servant. And he was tmdoubtedly ** keeping" 
Maxton. In imagination he almost saw the pic- 
ture his words suggested — the faithful old retainer, 
familiar to every novel-reader and play-goer, who 
having shared his last poor savings with his ruined 
master, stays and shares that master's fallen for- 
tunes. 

Celia was touched. She turned to him impul- 
sively, but before she could answer him Miss St. 
Maurice ran down the staircase, hailing him as she 
did so. 

"I can come with you while you paint, after all, " 
she cried with the air of one imparting jojrful news. 
"I'm not going till this afternoon. The Pater 
has just rung me up to tell me he's sending a car 
to fetch me all the way. Isn't it splendid?" 
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Splendid," said Iky without enthusiasm. 

Miss Ingram is coming too. " 
Oh, are you?" said Miss St. Maurice with even 
less enthusiasm. "How ripping!" 

There was a moment's pause. 

"Mr. Tessier misimderstood me," said Celia, 
smiling. "I promised to go to the post-oflSce for 
my godmother; and afterwards I am going for a 
really long walk. I feel in that self-righteous sort 
of mood that revels in the thought of exercise for 
its own sake. I simply couldn't sit on a camp-stool 
and watch other people do things when I feel like 
that, could you?" 

**0h, rather not!" said Miss St. Maurice vaguely 
but joyously. "Wait a second while I get a hat, 
Mr. Tessier. I won't be half a wink. " 

And she sped upstairs again. 

"I can quite imderstand men murdering girls 
sometimes, " observed Iky with lurid gloom to Celia. 

* ' Do you mean me ? " she inquired with delicately 
raised brows. 

"No, you know I don't. But you didn't play 
the game, Celia. If you really loved me as much 
as I love you you wouldn't leave me to her tender 
mercies in the way you do!" 

She wondered if that was true as she walked 
homeward through the narrow lanes, muddy from 
yesterday's rain. Must all one's pride be sacrificed 
to love? Ought one to fight for the very society 
of the beloved against all comers? 
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*'But he does not give me the right," she told 
herself with bitterness. **No one knows that I 
have any more right to be with him than any other 
girl!" 

She sat down on the low fence that edged the 
lane. Beyond it the ground fell away sharply and 
steeply to where the river ran in the valley below. 
All the hot, golden morning was brilliant with 
the transient sunshine of an autumn day. Prom 
somewhere out of the windless silence came the 
sound of the cawing of rooks, that leisurely soimd 
with its hint of sadness. Far below the tree-tops 
and the bracken made a gorgeous riot of colour. 
There were silver birches with foliage of golden- 
bronze, wild-cherry trees all blood-red, like the 
group that Iky was painting in the park. Along 
their tops a gossamer trail of mist, like a torn white 
veil, seemed to move, hesitating. Celia looked 
down on it till another mist that was in her own 
eyes blurred it. 

'* Everyone else seems to have more right in him 
than I have," she thought, **even that old ser- 
vant. ..." 

The cawing of the rooks had ceased. A little 
puflf of wind rose, bringing with it another note — 
the calling sound of a running stream. She turned 
towards it, and, obeying a sudden impulse, climbed 
over the fence and went down the steep path 
between the brambles and the bracken and the 
long, soaked grass. 

When she came out from imder the silver birches 
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she heard the sound of a fishing-rod being reeled 
in, and remembered that Freddie had said some- 
thing about trying for a trout or two this morning. 
The willows at the water's edge hid him from view, 
but she could see the silvery glint of his line as he 
cast, and she thought she would wait till he came 
round the bend, and walk home in his cheerful 
company. 

The fisherman came upstream a few minutes 
after and, seeing her sitting on a fallen tree-trunk 
close to the bank, waded out to speak to her. But 
it was not Captain Ryde after all. It was Patrick 
Yardley. 

''Good-morning," she said. "I thought you 
were Freddie, and that I would wait and walk 
home with him. Have you had a good morning's 
sport?" 

''No," said Patrick with his grave smile. **In 
fact, I was almost beginning to have a morbid 
idea that I could hear the trout laughing at me. 
That is the whole result of my morning's toil. " 

And he opened his creel and showed her three 
small fish lying on the grass inside it. 

She had taken off her hat as she sat there, and 
as she bent her head close over the basket he held, 
he looked down at the soft beautiful hair with its 
under-lights of coppery-bronze. With an odd, 
shaken feeling he stepped back, and laying the rod 
on the bank, sat down on the wet grass at a little 
distance from her. Mechanically he realized that 
she was telling him that she had been for a long 
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walk, and mechanically he asked her where she 
had been, and what everyone else was doing. 

"There is hardly anyone else, to-day," she 
answered. "Nearly everyone left this morning. 
A new batch of people comes this afternoon. And 
to-mcttTOw I suppose there will be a grand opening 
day with the pheasants, poor things. I suppose 
you will be there?" 

"Not in the morning, " Patrick said. His pulses 
had steadied now, and his voice no longer seemed 
out of his own control. "I have to motor to 
Coventry. " 

"But I thought you never motored," she ex- 
claimed in pretty conventional surprise. "I 
thought you rode everywhere. " 

He smiled. "I do for choice," he said. "But 
once a month I have to go and fetch the money 
from the bank for pay-day. It's sent down from 
London in gold and notes, and it's generally 
rather a big sum — anything from five hundred 
pounds upwards, according to what work is going 
on on the estate. And there's a good deal, one 
way and another, just now, with the water-works 
at Stokdeigh and the rebui' " " ■ 

"And do you go alone to 
Celia asked, absently strij 
from the fallen tree on whic 

"Yes," said Patrick. 

"It doesn't sound very ss 
must know that you go. 
substitutes for highwaymei 
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I don't think so," he said, and laughed. 
England's such a safe old place. " 

She threw a strip of bark into the stream and 
watched it float away before she Ipoked at him 
again. 

"You oughtn't to sit on the wet grass," she 
said, smiling. **That isn't safe either. May I 
offer you the hospitality of a bit of this tree? It 
is really quite a luxurious seat. " 

And when he assured her that he had been wet 
through all the morning, she said: 

'*Then you ought to go home and change at 
once. And I must go too. Isn't that the stable 
dock striking the quarter?" 

She rose to her feet, and he rose too and, picking 
up his rod, followed her up the steep path. At the 
top, by the railing where she had sat half an hour 
earlier, they stopped by mutual consent and looked 
back. 

"It is beautiful," she said slowly, "especially 
now. I almost think auttmm is the loveliest of 
all the seasons. " 

"It is the one that I like best," said Patrick; 
and he leant against the fence behind him and 
watched the fair, averted face with its far-away 
gaze. 

"I think most men do," she said. "Is it be- 
cause it brings all the things men like best — 
hunting and shooting — I wonder? But to me 
autumn always seems sad somehow. It is like 
saying good-bye to someone one cares for very 
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much. One knows that the stin and the warmth 
won't last." 

She had turned a Kttle towards him, and now for 
an instant he met her eyes, the beautiful eyes in 
which something had quenched the young, eager 
light long before he had ever known her. And, 
obeying a sudden swift impulse, he threw mere 
convention to the winds, and asked her the ques- 
tion that rose to his lips — the same question in 
effect that Lady Jane had asked her four months 
ago. 

"Are you sad?" he said. 

She made a little gesture that seemed to depre- 
cate the implied seriousness of her own last words. 

"No, I am not sad," she said with her slight 
laugh. "But I'm a woman, and women are 
always allowed to be unreasonable, aren't they? — 
I expect I ask too much of life. " 

For several seconds he did not answer. Then 
he said in a low, deliberate voice : 

"/ have never asked anjrthing at all — ^till now. " 

He added nothing as to the nature of the thing 
he wanted of Life; neither did she ask him what it 
was. She knew. For there was that undefined 
quality in his voice that no woman ever fails to 
recognize. In the startled knowledge of that 
moment she stood before him motionless and silent, 
her eyes cast down. And in her heart she was 
praying passionately that he would not go on and 
ask her for what he must know she would never 
give him. 
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She need not have been afraid. When, after 
what seemed a long time, he spoke to her again it 
was in the level, everyday tone of everyday inter- 
cotirse. 

"The top rail comes out, " he said. ''I'll move 
it for you to get over. Mind that nail — ^it may 
catch in your dress. " 

He walked homeward across the park beside her 
almost in silence, but when she stopped at the 
gate leading into the rose-garden he spoke to her 
abruptly. 

** There is something I have been wanting to say 
to you, ' ' he said. ' ' I Ve been thinking of what you 
told me about your brother — the one you were 
afraid had got into debt. And your father is not 
get-at-able, you say. Has it occurred to you that 
he — ^your brother, I mean — ^might write and ask 
you to find him a bigger sum than you could lay 
your hand on suddenly?" 

She looked at him with a slight frown, troubled 
and puzzled too. 

**He wouldn't do that," she said. "He knows 
that I couldn't get it — ^that I am poorer than he is. " 

"He might be desperate," Patrick said, "and 
when a person is desperate he sometimes does 
illogical things. I have known of such cases. It 
isn't likely of course — ^probably he was a few 
pounds to the bad and has made good since. I 
don't want to frighten you. Miss Ingram. I only 
wanted to say to you that if — ^if ever you or any- 
one belonging to you should be in any difficulty 
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that mere money would help, I wish you would 
borrow it of me." 

' ' You ! " she said, startled. And for one moment 
he wondered whether she were going to adopt the 
outraged attitude of orthodox maidenhood. 

"It sounds a preposterous suggestion, of course," 
he said, "and impertinent too, I expect. But I 
need not tell you that I do not mean it as an im- 
pertinence. It's simply that I'm absurdly well 
off, as luck will have it. I know that the natural 
people for you to go to would be Lady Jane Ryde 
or Captain Ryde, but a large sum might make a 
difference to them — it wouldn't be likely to be big 
enough to make any difference to me. " 

He did not say it with any pride, but rather with 
the air of one stating a bald fact, and having so 
stated it he paused and with a set face waited for 
her answer. 

"I don't think it impertinent, of course," she 
said in a low voice. "I only think it very kind. 
And I thank you with all my heart. " 

His face relaxed in a smile that made it seem 
boyish for his thirty years. 

"It's awfully nice of 
he said. "And you'll re 
a promise?" 

aie too smiled, thoug] 

"I couldn't promise t 
or anyone, " she said, "b 
how kind you were to b 
Good-bye — and again tl 



CHAPTER XL 



A STRANGER IN MELDON 



A STRANGER was Staying at the Kirkpatrick 
Arms. He was lounging outside against the stone 
mounting-block with a glass in his hand when 
Patrick passed that morning. And he put the 
glass down in order to touch his hat and remark 
with glib affability that it was **a fine morning, 
Mr. Yardley, sir." Patrick glanced at him in- 
differently, wondering whether he was some former 
Meldonite whom he ought to recognize, and con- 
cluding that he was not. Happening to see the 
innkeeper that same evening, he asked him who the 
man was. 

''Name of Smith, sir, " the landlord said, "that's 
what he calls himself, anyhow — ^though, begging 
your pardon, it's not everyone that's Smith by 
name is Smith by nature, as you might say! He 
spends a deal too much of his time in the bar asking 
questions to please me!*' 

** Questions?" Patrick said. "What sort of 
questions? What's his business?" 

"He don't appear to have none, sir, unless he 
might be a reporter or a detective or something 
of that sort. As for questions, they're mostly 
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about you, sir. And this evening he was 
wanting to know if there was any gentleman 
of the name of Tessier stopping up at the 
house." 

Next morning Freddie and his newly-arrived 
batch of guns shot the coverts above the park. 
Iky was not of the party; he was conscientiously 
working at his sketch of the wild-cherry trees in 
their transient, blood-red splendour which had 
already faded a little since the day before. 

The silence of the autumn day was broken 
almost momently by the sotmd of shots. It 
added, in Mr. Smith's opinion, as he availed him- 
self of the public right of way across the park, a 
rather pleasant note of excitement to the otherwise 
rural monotony. 

There was a little wind with the stmshine this 
morning, and under it a cold breath suggestive of 
the coming winter. Iky shivered slightly and, 
putting down his brushes and water-colour box, 
turned up his coat-collar. He got up from his 
camp-stool and stepped back to stretch his chilled 
limbs and to look at the effect of his work. As 
he did so he glanced over his shoulder and 
frowned in aesthetic displeasure as he saw the 
stranger's figure in its town garb approaching 
obliquely. 

''Bowlers and broadcloth ought to be illegal in 
the cotmtry!" he thought. ''They'd spoil any 
view! I suppose he'll try to get a good stare at 
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my picture in passing. That sort of person alwajrs 
does. I'll not go on till he's gone. " 

The man approached, his footsteps muffled in the 
long grass. Iky did not know that he was dose 
behind him till he suddenly heard him say: 

-I didn't know painting from nature was your 
game. I thought you was all for doing likenesses 
of duchesses and lady-mayoresses and what not. 
But this ain't bad — ^not 'arf . " 

At the first sound of his voice Iky had turned 
round with a violent start. There was something 
like terror in his fixed stare as he said : 

**What the devil are you doing here? How dare 
you follow me like this?" 

**Not so much of your devil," Maxton replied. 
'*As for daring — you're the one that's got to be 
careful what you dare and what you daren't, as 
far as you and me is concerned." \ 

Iky clenched his hand on the paint brushes he 
had mechanically stooped to pick up, but did not 
otherwise answer this unanswerable statement of 
fact. 

"I sent you the money yesterday," he said 
hoarsely. **If you'd not been in such a htury to 
come on this wild-goose chase here you'd have got 
it this evening or earlier. " 

* * Don't you worry yourself about that, sir. The 
money won't run away, if I have missed getting it 
to-day. What I've come to say is this — ^it ain't 
enough " 

''Not enough!'' — One of the paint brushes broke 
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with a sharp snap in Iky 's hand. * * I give you half 
my income, ' ' he said in a choked voice. * * It was a 
bargain." 

Maxton was smoking a cheap cigar whose fumes 
seemed to pollute the sweet, chill air. He took it 
out of his mouth now and flicked off the loose ash 
against one of the uprights of the easel. 

*'A bargain's only a bargain as long as it 'appens 
to suit the party as has the power to break it, " he 
observed, "and that's me. And I tell you straight 
it don't suit me any longer. Mr. Yardley's back 
now, they tell me. I'd be playing his game if I 
opened my mouth about this little affair of yours. " 

"But it wouldn't be your game, " Iky said, with 
a contempt that was perhaps not all for Maxton. 
"The game that pays you is to keep it shut. " 

There was a pause. 

"Perhaps it is," said Maxton, with the air of 
one making a handsome concession. "Well, I'll 
keep it shut a bit longer, then, for another five 
htmdred!" 

All that day Iky thought that he must be going 
mad. He did not remember anything of the rest 
of his interview with his persecutor, nor how he had 
parted from him. The only fact of which he re- 
mained conscious was that if he could not produce 
the five htmdred potmds — and he could just as 
easily produce five million! — ^before ten o'clock 
next morning, Maxton would tell the world the 
secret for whose keeping Iky had paid so much. 
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With one exception all the rest of the house- 
party beside himself was out having lunch with 
the shooters. The exception was a stout, hypo- 
chondriacal lady dressed in perpetual puce satin — 
the sort of person who is only asked to places 
because her husband happens to be a crack shot. 
She enlivened the tite-d-tite meal with graphic 
accoimts of her more sensational symptoms, but 
it could not be said that Iky was a receptive or 
attentive confidant. 

**A most peculiar yoimg man!" she complained 
to Lady Jane at tea-time. **He drank two ttmi- 
blers of brandy and soda, and ate nothing at all — 
literally nothing! And when I was telling him 
about how I always swell and turn blue all over if 
I ever attempt to eat tomatoes, he laughed in a 
wild sort of way and said: 'Capital!' And you 
know Sir William says it is a most unusual and 
interesting symptom ! ' ' 

Even the shooters were all in by tea-time, thanks 
to the weather, which had turned hopelessly wet. 
After tea Mabel found two more ardent bridge- 
players than herself and asked Iky to make a fourth. 
He refused, and then, with the desperate reflection 
at the back of his mind that people sometimes win 
large sums at cards, thought better of it and said 
he would play. Mrs. Ryde remembered the state 
of his finances and, declaring that she was ** posi- 
tively stoney, " suggested stakes of two shillings a 
hundred. But Iky, who by now had reached the 
noisy and laughing stage of hopelessness, said that 
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that would be no fun, and they might as well play 
for counters ! — ^how about shilling points ? 

** That's five pounds a hundred," Mabel said 
dubiously. **I always thought you were no gam- 
bler. However, if you insist — And we'll blow 
out each other's brains before dinner if we're ruined^ 
won't we?" 

It amoimted to that, more or less, Iky thought, 
as, with the calmness of despair, he added up the 
score as the first gong soimded and foimd that he 
owed eleven pounds ten. 

"Oh, well, it might have been worse," said 
Mabel. ** Considering our cards, I think we're all 
well out of it. That mad double of yours in the 
last rubber saved us, though it didn't deserve to. 
I say, are you ill? You're as white as a sheet!" 

**No," said Iky rudely as he pushed back his 
chair and flung the scoring block on the table. 
"It's the heat. I don't suppose you feel it in that 
tea-gown thing you've got on, but this room's like 
an oven!" 

His own room felt like an oven too, he told him- 
sdf , when at last he reached its longed-for, dreaded 
solitude. He opened the windows wide and, fling- 
ing off his coat, paced up and down in his shirt- 
sleeves, trying to think sanely. He passed in 
feverish, mental review all the possible or impos- 
sible persons who might be able to lend him the 
money, and impatiently tossed aside each name as 
it occurred to him. Last week it might have been 
easier. There had been men staying in the house 
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then whom he knew pretty well — ^though not really 
well enough to borrow large sums from. But this 
new lot were all strangers to him, and there was 
not a Croesus among them! There was Freddie 
still, of course. But even good-natured, open- 
handed Freddie might look coldly on the man for 
whom he had written a cheque for a himdred 
potmds only the day before, if he tried to borrow 
five himdred to-night ! 

"And everybody knows I've no prospect of 
paying it back for goodness knows how long — ^if 
ever!" Iky said bitterly, ** unless they'd take 
some sort of painting as a security " 

He stopped by the open window, shivering in the 
draught of the damp night air. 

**I might offer to do a portrait of Mrs. Fawcett- 
Brown — purple satin and djrspepsia and all, for 
cash down!" he said, and broke into a loud, harsh 
laugh. 

At dinner he ate no more than he had done at 
lunch, but he drank everjrthing that was offered 
to him at a draught, and cnmabled his bread like a 
shy debutante. The women on his right and left 
probably thought him quite as peculiar as Mrs. 
Fawcett-Brown had done. But by the end of the 
meal one coherent thought had detached itself 
from the chaos of his mind, and it was that he 
could no longer bear his secret alone. He must 
tell Celia — something if not all. 

He got up from the dinner-table almost directly 
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the men were left alone and, as luck would have it, 
as he crossed the hall he saw her coming down the 
staircase with a skein of silk she had been to seek 
for Lady Jane. He stood at the bottom of the 
stairs and waited for her. 

**I was looking for you," he said, *'I want 
you. " 

She paused on the last step with her grave glance 
on his face. 

''Something is the, matter?" she said. "You — 
are you iQ?" 

**No — I*m desperate!" Iky said. **I must 
speak to you — alone, somewhere." 

He had often used words like that as a prelude to 
a bid for her sympathy on vague and general lines, 
but now a new note in his voice told her that here 
was some real terror. 

**I must take this to Aunt Jane, " she said, '*but 
I will come back to you. Wait for me. " 

When she returned she foimd him restlessly 
walking up and down before the great open hearth. 
The hall was deserted. The servants were prob- 
ably at supper, and in the dining-room no one was 
likely to stir for a long time yet. Celia came and 
stood beside the fire. The glow played on her 
white dress and her fair face. In the folds of her 
amber sash there were deep, tawny shadows that 
seemed to repeat the tawny imder-lights in her 
hair. Iky stopped in his frantic pacing and looked 
at her, blind to all her youthful lovely grace. At 
that moment he saw her neither with the eyes of a 
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lover nor an artist, but rather as a man who has 
long fought against some secret and horrif3ring 
malady sees the physician into whose hands he 
means to transfer that intolerable burden. 

"What is it?" she said in a whisper. "What 
can I do?" 

"You can't do anything, " Iky said. "I expect 
it's the end. I — ^if I can't get five himdred potmds 
somehow before to-morrow morning I shall have 
to — kill myself. " 

"Five himdred poimds!" CeKa repeated heavily. 
And she leant one hand, as though for support, 
against the carved stone quartering of the chimney- 
piece. "Is it — debt?" she asked. 

No, it's worse — ^it's blackmail, " he said wildly. 
A scoimdrel — damn him ! — has been blackmailing 
me for three and a half years. " 

He had never used bad language in her presence 
before. Probably neither he nor she knew that 
he had used it now. He threw himself down on the 
oak settle where he had sat beside her only the 
day before, triimiphantly waving his cheque, and, 
leaning forward, hid his face in his shaking hands. 
Celia stood before him a moment in silence, and 
then, barely above her breath, said : 

"Do you mean someone is threatening you 
with — ^with exposure of some kind?" 

"Yes." 

"About something you had done — something 
true?" 

"Yes." 
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She moved a little away from the fire, her hands 
clenched one upon the other. 

"Was it a crime?'' she asked, just as Patrick had 
asked years ago, and now, as then. Iky started 
violently and answered from his sheltering hands: 

'*No!" 

She drew a long breath. 
Disgrace, then?" , 

I don't know — yes, it would amount to that, I 
suppose," said Iky, and he shivered in the hot 
glow of the fire. 

On the finish of the silence that followed his 
words she came dose beside him and laid her hand 
on his bowed shoulders. 

Can't you tell me about it?" she said gently. 
iVb," said Iky violently, and he sprang up as 
though even her light touch maddened him. 

**Then what can I do? If I know nothing how 
can I help you?" 

**You can't help me — I told you so, unless you 
can get the money!" — ^He laughed a hard, fierce 
laugh. ''That's all the help I need, five hundred 
pounds — ^in gold or notes for choice. " 

"Gold or notes," she repeated vaguely, and 
vaguely wondered why the phrase seemed familiar, 
like something lately heard. And then she re- 
membered. A lovely colour, tmseen in the fire- 
light, crept slowly across her pale face and as 
slowly faded, leaving it paler than before. 

"Mr. Yardley is rich," she said, "and he — 
people say he knows what disgrace is himself. 
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And you told me you helped him once when he 
was poor. Couldn't you ask him to help you 
now?" 

Iky turned and looked at her, battling against 
an impulse of hysterical laughter. For in fancy 
he saw himself asking Patrick — Patrick of all 
people in the world — ^to provide the money to 
safeguard the secret which had saved his cousin's 
reputation at the expense of his own. 

**No, I couldn't, it's impossible. You don't 
understand, " he said. 

A heavy silence fell between them. A grand- 
father's clock ticked loudly somewhere, and from 
the dining-room far away came a sudden burst of 
noisy laughter. CeUa looked into the red heart 
of the fire, clasping and unclasping her cold hands. 

**Iky, " she said, suddenly turning to him, "there 
is someone who once offered to lend me money if 
ever I wanted it. If that is the only way I can 
help you I will try to get it ... . Don't despair 

altogether yet " She broke off and held out 

her hand to him, smiling through the tears in her 
eyes. 

Iky did not see the tears, but he saw her hand — 
the sKght, helping hand into which he had given 
his burden — and in a passion of gratitude he caught 
it in his own and kissed it. 

*'You are always the same," he murmured 
brokenly. ''You always help. Don't ever for- 
sake me, Celia — God only knows how I count on 
you 
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CHAPTER XLI 



THE CONDITION 



Patrick carried the big ledger back to its shelf, 
and came back to the writing-table on which lay 
the statements of accotmts sent in by the various 
persons set in authority under him. He picked 
up the topmost one, which happened to be that 
of the head-keeper, but though he read it through 
twice over with laborious care he saw nothing of 
the written page. He saw instead what he had 
been seeing all day — ^the unattainable, the desire 
of the eyes and the soul, the thing he asked of Life 
and knew he could never have. 

He put the paper down at last with an impatient 
sigh and pushed back his chair as Gibbon came into 
the room. 

'A lady wants to see you, sir, *' said she. 
A lady! What lady?" 

'*A young lady,*' the old servant said in the 
tone of one who is resolved to let no disapproval 
escape into her voice. ' * I told her you was busy, 
but she said it was urgent, and she " 

''Where is she?" Patrick exclaimed, and he 
got to his feet and strode towards the door, 
and stopped dead. For the lady had advanced 
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from the dark little hall and stood on the 
threshold. 

'*You!" he said under his breath, but Gibbon 
heard the word, and with a quick glance at her 
master's face she hastily left the office, closing the 
door behind her. 

Celia came forward into the room. Her eyes 
were wide and dark with trouble. Under the hem 
of the long cloak she wore he could see that the 
edge of her dress was wet and stained and that her 
satin slippers were soaked. Her face was so pale 
that for the moment he thought that she was going 
to faint. 

* * Something has happened, " he said without any 
other greeting. * * You are in some sort of trouble ? * ' 

"Yes, ** she said on a short, gasping sigh. "I — 
am out of breath. I ran across the park all the 
way." 

'*Alone?*' he exclaimed, and as she nodded he 
moved an arm-chair close to the fire, saying gently : 

* * Don't try to speak. Sit down here and rest for 
a minute. " 

Against her will she obeyed him. She had 
meant her interview with him to be formal and 
dignified, but dignity is difficult when one's knees 
are shaking and when one's breath threatens to 
trip up every word. Mechanically she relaxed 
the clenched fingers with which she held the cloak 
about her and held out her hands to the blaze, 
shivering. 

"You are cold, " he said, still speaking gently as 
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one might speak to a hurt child. "Won't you 
take oflE those wet slippers and let me get you some- 
thing hot to drink?" 

'*No," she said, "it doesn't matter — ^nothing 
matters — except what I have come about. " 

He fltmg at her a swift glance, and then, to give 
her time, went slowly across to the window and 
closed the oak shutters. And in the wave of deso- 
lation that swept over her, CeHa almost forgot his 
presence. The shock of Iky's revelation and his 
frantic appeal had given her no time to think of the 
thing as it touched her own life. But now con- 
sciousness of self came back with a rush, painfully, 
as the blood comes back to frozen flesh. And she 
asked herself in terror what manner of man it was 
whom she loved. What had he done in the past ? 
Had he no splendid qualities left of those with 
which her young fancy had once endowed him? 

"Yes, there is his love, '* she thought, and a little 
comfort crept into her heart. "He loves me, and 
he counts on me. I mustn't fail him. " 

She caught at all her self-control as Patrick 
turned away from the window and came back to 
her. 

"You must think I am mad to come here so 
late, Uke this, " she said, looking up at him with a 
faint smile. But her hands were so tightly clasped 
that the blood was driven back from the pretty 
nails. Patrick looked down at them and his brows 
contracted. 

* * I am glad you came. I think it a great hon- 
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thing he wanted, as a boy snatches a butterfly, 
regardless of its hurt. 

**I won't lend it to you on those terms, " he said 
in a low, hard voice, "nor on any terms. But — I 
will give it you — if you will promise to marry me. " 

He had made no movement towards her as he 
spoke, but with a sharp, indrawn breath she shrank 
away from him, as though a flame had touched 
her. 

"You must be mad to ask me that . . . now 
. . . here. ..." she said. 

"I don't ask," said Patrick, **I demand. It is 
a condition — the only condition on which I will 
help — ^the person you care for. " 

He took a swift step towards her and lifted the 
hand that himg by her side. 

** You don't wear his ring, " he said as he dropped 
it. **Are you engaged to him?" 

**No, " she said after a slight pause. 

"Or to anyone else?" 

"No." 

"Then will you marry me?" 

"No — you know I will not. " 

For what seemed a long time neither of them 
moved or spoke. Then she stooped and picked 
up the doak which had slipped from her shoulders 
to the floor, and moved blindly towards the door. 
But when she reached it she foimd that he was 
there before her, standing with his back against it. 

"I won't let you go!" he said. 

She stood still, gazing back at him with a sort of 
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horrified bewilderment. Then she said falteringly : 

**I oughtn't to have come. I — suppose you 
think that my coming has given you a right to 
insult me." 

Patrick turned very pale. 

' * I love you, " he said. * * Is that an insult ? *' 

**You make it seem like one/' she answered, 
**when you offer to — to buy me. " 

He moved aside then and opened the door for 
her, saying quietly: 

"It is dark. You can't go back alone. Will 
you let me see you across the park?" 

'*No, " she said over her shoulder as she crossed 
the hall. **I'm all right. I'd rather be alone. " 

And she gathered up her skirts and ran down the 
path into the night. 



CHAPTER XLII 



**A MARRIAGE HAS BEEN ARRANGED" 



' ' So you're here at last ! ' * Iky exclaimed. ' ' I * ve 
looked for you everywhere. Where on earth have 
you been?" 

He was still in the deserted hall, restlessly mov- 
ing about just as he had been doing when she left 
him fifty years — or was it only fifty minutes? — 
ago. For a moment she did not answer. She had 
run across the park again, sttimbling several times 
in the long grass, and once startling a drowsy 
group of deer. But Iky was too preoccupied 
to notice that she was breathless. He did not 
even notice her wet slippers and stained skirt. 

**Come into the oak-room a minute," she said. 
** There's something I must say to you. I can't 
say it here. " 

He followed her into the little seldom-used room 
off the hall where the telephone was. It was un- 
lighted except for a sombrely burning fire, and she 
knelt down mechanically and stirred it into a blaze 
that illumined the dark panelling with its warm 
red glow. 

**Well?" Iky said impatiently, as she rose from 
her knees. 
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"I have spoken to — ^the person I told you about," 
she said. **I asked him to lend me the money. 
I did not mention your name. But " 

"Yes, " he cried, his face lighting up with hope. 
*'You are splendid — I knew you'd find a way to 
help. And have you got it — the money I mean?*' 

She shook her head. 

**No, I haven't got it. I can't get it. " 

All the light died out of Iky's face. 

"Can't get it — oh! — my God!" he said, and he 
leant both arms on the mantelpiece and bowed his 
head down on them — ^without even realizing that 
it was the precise attitude adopted by actor- 
managers in similar crises on the stage. 

"Why did he refuse?" he demanded, looking up 
at last. "Who is this friend of yours?" 

"He isn't my friend, " she answered unsteadily. 
"And he didn't refuse. He said he would lend 
me the money — on a condition. But I couldn't 
accept it. " 

"What was it?" 

"I don't want to tell you. But — ^if I had agreed 
to it I should have had to give you up. Iky " 

She broke off and going across to him put her 
arm round his bent shoulders. 

"Iky — ^look at me. Turn round. ... I 
don't know what you did that was wrong — ^what 
this man is threatening you with. Won't you 
tell me, and let us face it together?" 

He had turned round at her bidding, but now he 
covered his eyes with his hands, saying wildly : 
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"No — I can't. It's gone on too long. I — I 
wotild rather be dead than have it come out now! " 

*'I don't know much about blackmail," she 
went on gently after an instant's pause, ** except 
what I've read in books now and then. But I 
know that you can't ever free yourself from it by 
paying. Don't pay any more. Let us be married 
— soon, and I'll help you to face the worst, what- 
ever it is. I love you; I'm not afraid of poverty 
or — even disgrace with you. " 

Both her arms were roimd him and her cheek 
against the hands with which he still covered his 
face. It was the first voluntary caress her proud 
yoimg maidenhood had ever offered him. But Iky 
shook it off with a violence that made her catch at 
the mantelpiece to save herself from falling. 

* ' Love ! " he said hysterically. * * What the devil 
is the good of that? It's not your love I want. 
It's your help — ^it's the money!" 

The money!" she repeated in a dazed voice. 
'Without it I'm done for — I told you that! If 
you'd ever really loved me you'd have accepted 
that condition — whatever it is!" 

He was too distraught to know or care what he 
said to her ; but perhaps for that very reason it was 
his real self that he was showing her at last. Celia 
knew that, as in stimned silence she watched him 
go, and heard the door bang behind him. She 
knew that it was true that he did not want her 
love — ^had never really wanted it or valued it . . . 

For a long time she remained standing where 
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he had left her, motionless and as it seemed, think- 
ing of nothing at all. But presently across the 
chaotic darkness of her mind there shot a sudden 
memory. He had said that if he did not get the 
five hundred pounds before morning he would kill 
himself. In the stress of the moment she forgot 
that he had often said things like that without 
meaning them in the least. Instead she remem- 
bered that other bitter speech he had fltmg at her 
as he left her: 

''If you had really loved me you would have ac^ 
cepted the condition, whatever it is. '' 

With a long, sighing breath she passed one hand 
across her eyes. Could she ask no one else? — 
Aimt Jane, perhaps, or Freddie ? But Aunt Jane 
had always disliked and despised Iky. Feminine 
instinct would tell her, even if she asked no ques- 
tions, that it was he for whom Celia wanted help. 
And Freddie? . . . Freddie had given him an 
over-generous cheque only yesterday. 

She moved the hand that was still gripping the 
mantelpiece, and, groping along the edge, foimd a 
box of matches and lighted the candles in the sconce 
beside the telephone. Then, very deliberately, 
she took down the telephone-directory and looked 
up the number she wanted. 

**Give me Meldon, nimiber three," she said 
when she had fotmd it and, with the receiver at 
her ear, waited. . . . 

"Are you there? ... Is that Mr. Yardley's 
house ? . . . Yes, I want to speak to Mr. Yard- 
31 
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ley for a minute. . . . 'Oh! . . . This is 
Miss Ingram speaking . . . yes, Miss Ingram. 
I have rung you up to tell you that I have 
changed my mind — I will accept the — condition 
you made. ..." 

So dead a silence followed at the other end of the 
line that at last she said : 

'*Are you still there? Could you hear me? . . . 
Yes, I do mean it . . . . Yes, it is urgent . . . 
to-night, if it is possible. . . . What do you 
say? . . . No, I haven't a banking account, 
but a cheque would do, I suppose. . . . Yes, 
gold or notes would be easier if you — What? 
. . . No, not here, but — the library is never 
used in the evening. . . . Yes, I will wait 
there." 

She htmg up the receiver and blew the candles 
out, and went slowly out of the room and across the 
hall, and along the south corridor to the library. 
There was electric light there, and she turned it on 
before she went across to one of the windows to 
tmbolt the latch. 

The fire was out. Celia sat down with a little 
shiver in one of the carved Jacobean chairs beside 
it, her eyes on the burnt-out logs. ... A 
draught came down the wide chimney and stirred 
a film of grey ash into a desolate semblance of 
life. . . . Presently the dock in the comer 
struck half -past ten, and she looked up, reflecting, 
without any stirring of her blood, that in a few 
minutes he would be here. She wondered vaguely 
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why she felt so calm, and told herself thait it must 
be because her heart was dead — ^not broken like 
hearts in books, but only quite dead. 

She did not move nor look round when she 
heard a step on the terrace, nor even at the sound 
of the opening window, but as Patrick crossed the 
room towards her she turned her head and glanced 
at him. And instantly he saw, as he had seen once 
before that evening, that something had happened 
to her. But this time he did not put the thought 
into words. Instead he said : 

*'Did you mean what you said to me on the 
'phone?" 

"Yes." 

''That you are willing to marry me. " 

"Yes." 

He moved a pace nearer to her, looking at her 
through narrowed eyes. She did not shrink away 
from him now. Neither was there any colour in 
her cheek as she answered him. He cotdd see the 
ptdse beating evenly in her white throat. And he 
wondered what had happened to change her con- 
trolled agitation of an hour ago into this pale 
apathy. 

"I have orought you the money you wanted," 
he said, and laid the packet he carried on her knee. 
"Three hundred pounds of it are in notes, and the 
rest is in gold. I am sorry it is in such an incon- 
venient form, but you see very little of the estate 
wages are paid out in anything but cash. " 

"Thank you very much. It doesn't matter," 
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Celia said, laying her hand on the package on her 
knee, and thinking vaguely what a dreadfully 
heavy thing money was. And with that sense of 
the tangible size and weight of what she held, 
suddenly the tension of her mind seemed to snap, 
leaving in its place a deadly weariness of brain 
and body. She told herself that now everything 
was over — she had done all that Iky needed of her, 
and she only wanted to be alone, all action and all 
thought suspended for a few hours at least. She 
did not attempt to look beyond to the coming day 
— still less to the coming years. Getting up from 
her chair she held out her hand to him with the 
faint ghost of a smile. 

"Do you mind if I say good-night?" she said. 
**I am so dreadfully tired. " 

All that was worst in Patrick, that hidden vio- 
lence which he had never shown to anyone, not 
even to himself, till that night, rose to the surface 
once again. He did not take the hand she offered 
him. He said hoarsely : 

''People who are engaged don't say good-bye 
like that ! Do you realize that you have promised 
to marry me ? Doesn't it occur to you that I have 
a right to — ^kiss you ? " 

There followed an instant's silence. If his 
desire had been to stir her lif elessness into some 
semblance of emotion he had his reward. For she 
threw him one swift horrified glance before the 
dark lashes hid her eyes. And he saw the pulse in 
her throat beating faster as she said in a low voice : 
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**I had forgotten. Yes, it is your right, I sup- 
pose, if — ^if you care to claim it. " 

Patrick drew his breath in sharply. His eyes 
slowly left her face where the flickering shadows of 
her downcast lashes lay dark against its pallor, and, 
travelling downwards, rested on the hand that 
hung by her side, clenched. And he saw that she 
was trembling. With the same odd, shaken feel- 
ing at her nearness that had come to him yesterday 
by the river he suddenly took a step backward, 
putting both hands behind, as a child may do in 
face ol a great temptation. 

*'I beg your pardon for saying that, " he said in 
a low voice. ' ' I don't claim it, of course. I'm not 
that sort of brute " 

He was about to say something more. But fate 
gave him no time; for at that moment voices and 
steps came along the corridor, and the door opened 
to admit Lady Jane and Captain Ryde, 

*'It's a beastly rare edition, they tell me," 
Freddie was saying. "Oh! by Jove! Aunt Jane, 
I'm awfully sorry. I do hope I haven't torn out 
your gathers, whatever that means!" 

For he had stepped on Lady Jane's dress, as she 
suddenly stood still just within the room. Her 
glance travelled slowly, as it seemed, from the 
grey, dead fire to the open window that swung to 
and fro with a slight jarring soimd in the draught, 
and, passing over Celia's wet skirt and slippers, 
rested finally on the face of the man and girl stand- 
ing before the hearth. Patrick returned her look 
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steadily for the fraction of a minute. Then he 
moved to Celiacs side and, taking her hand, said 
gravely: 

"Lady Jane, Miss Ingram has done me the hon- 
our of promising to marry me. " 

''Good Lord!" said Freddie sotto voce, after a 
moment's petrified silence. 

"Promise to marry — you?" said Lady Jane 
slowly and with the faintest accentuation of the 
pronoun. ' ' Is this a fact, Celia ? " 

"Yes." 

There was another short silence, broken by the 
dock in the comer striking the hour in loud, hur- 
ried tones, like a tactful friend trying to bridge an 
awkward pause. Captain Ryde, encouraged by 
its voice perhaps, recovered from his astonishment 
sufficiently to come forward and seize Patrick's 
hand, which he pumped up and down in enthusi- 
astic felicitation. 

"And I hadn't a notion what you were up to!" 
he assured him. "Generally I can spot a love 
affair all right when it's brewin*, but you've been 
too deep for me, old chap!" 

"It is too late for congratulations to-night," 
said Lady Jane with frigid civility. "I will keep 
mine for to-morrow morning, when I shall have 
had more time to take in what you have just told 
me, Mr. Yardley. Celia, I don't know what you 
intend to do, but I am going to bed. " 
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I am like Freddie," said Lady Jane slowly. 
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"I am not usually blind in matters of this kind, 
but I confess that you have surprised me, Celia. " 

They were in Celiacs bedroom, and Lady Jane 
was looking at her god-daughter coldly — more 
coldly even than she had looked on that afternoon 
in LfOndon when Celia had met Iky in the Park. 
Since that day the imadmitted breach between the 
young and older woman had been slowly widening. 
It was at its widest now. 

For an instant Celia returned the stem glance 
without a flicker of emotion on her own set, young 
face. Then, suddenly, her tmnatural calm broke 
down and, with the utter abandon that sometimes 
comes to a reserved nature, she dropped on her 
knees by her god-mother's chair and climg to her. 

'* Don't look like that, Aimt Jane! Don't stop 
loving me and — trusting me. I may have disap- 
pointed you; I know I have, but I don't deserve 
your distrust. And I love you better than anyone 
in the world!" 

** Excepting your fianc6, you mean," said Lady 
Jane with gentle malice. But her arms were roimd 
her god-daughter, and all the coldness had gone 
out of her face. "It is a love-match, I suppose?'* 
she added. 

She felt a little shudder go through the slender 
form she held. 

"No, it isn't. It is what the Morning Post 
would call an 'arrangement.' You told me once 
that love didn't really matter in — in marriage. " 

Lady Jane was silent. Presently she said: 
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"I always thought it was Mr. Tessier that you 
cared for. " 

The girl made another slight movement — not 
so much a shudder this time as an entire shrinking 
of all her being. 

' * I thought so too, ' ' she said, and paused. Then 
she went on quickly: **He said he loved me, but 
that he couldn't afford to marry yet. And I 
promised to wait for him because — ^because he was 
depressed and in trouble, and he said I could help 
him. He wouldn't let me tell anyone — ^not even 
you. But now " 

** Yes, and now — ? " Lady Jane said, and the new 
sternness in her eyes was not for Celia. "Do you 
stm think you care for him?" 

"No" — she hid her face against Lady Jane's 
arm — "I don't know. I don't know what I feel 
about anything to-night. It is as though someone 
had blown out a candle and left me alone in the 
dark. . . . Atmt Jane, say you forgive me for 
that secret. Now that I've explained everything 
you don't mind any more, do you?" 

"You are the dearest thing in all the world to 
me, Celia," Lady Jane said, and her voice shook. 
"How can there be any question of forgiveness?" 

She held the girl closely in her arms, wondering 
whether Celia realized that she had after all ex- 
plained nothing that mattered — not even what 
twist of fate or of human nature had torn her, 
metaphorically, from the arms of the man she 
thought she loved and fltmg her into those of a 
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man of whom she certainly had no such thought. 
But Lady Jane asked no more questions. She 
had an immense respect for the reticence of the 
young. And she was wise enough to know that 
since the beginning of time, youth has always 
gone its own headlong way, regardless of the pro- 
tecting advice of older people who have bought 
their own experience — that expensive goods that 
can never, alas ! be disposed of at second-hand. 

Celia got up from her knees, trembling a little 
still. 

'*Let us go to bed, " she said. "I am so dread- 
fully tired. I feel as though I had been — ^been 
crushed between one man's weakness and the 
other's strength. " 



CHAPTER XLIII 



ceua's friendship 



Next morning CeKa had breakfast — or perhaps 
did not have it — ^in her room. But Lady Jane 
descended a little earlier than she usually did to 
that elastic meal, and, with the affable composure 
which seemed the most suitable front to present 
to the world in the circumstances, received alone 
the first onslaught of surprised congratulation on 
her god-daughter's engagement. Not for worlds 
wotdd she have admitted even to Freddie or Mabel 
that she had lain awake nearly all night worrying 
over her child's future. Perhaps Freddie guessed 
vaguely at her disquiet, for when breakfast was 
over he followed her into the library where she 
had gone to write letters and, after walking aim- 
lessly round the room once or twice, pulling out 
books and putting them back again, he approached 
her and said: 

**By the way. Aunt Jane, don't you go makin* 
yourself miserable about Yardley's morals and 
all that — ^what ! . I've seen a lot of him all this 
last month, and he's all right now, whatever he 
may have been once. A man always knows when 
another man's all right. Those Paris tales about 
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his goin's on mu^t have been all rot. And as for 
that affair when he was a youngster — ^well, it 
wasn't a nice story, of course, but you may bet 
your life half the men match-makin' mothers 
and chaperons try to catch have worse ones up 
their sleeves — only they haven't had the bad luck 
to get into print over them!" 

* 'That is not a very consoling thought, Freddie, " 
said Lady Jane gravely as she laid down her pen. 
"And I have never tried to 'catch' anyone for 
Celia, as you vulgarly call it. " 

**0h! LfOrd, no — of course I didn't mean 
you. It wasn't necessary in her case, was 
it? — she's always had heaps of chances. All 
the same, Yardley is sl great catch when you 
come to think about it, barring the reputa- 
tion. " 

* * Yes, ' ' she answered without enthusiasm. And 
she added thoughtfully : 

"I can't help liking him, the little I have seen of 
him. And Mr. Vivian is very fond of him. There 
must be some good in him." 

"Rather!" said Freddie. "And he's just as 
keen on Mr. Vivian. He'd do anything for him. 
LfOok how he goes to church neariy every Simday 
momin' ! I don't suppose he'd do that if it wasn't 
to please the old chap. " 

Lady Jane laughed rather ruefully. 

* * Your arguments are very convincing, Freddie ! ' ' 
she said, and she took up her pen, dismissing him 
and the subject. 
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In the shelter of the yew alley it was warm these 
fine autumn days. Later in the morning Lady 
Jane, armed with a cushion and the Daily Tele- 
graph, went there alone and sat in the sun, like 
Queen Anne. The sound of shots was farther oflf 
than it had been yesterday, so far off indeed that 
it hardly ruffled the stillness. Presently she heard 
the shrill note of a motor-hom on the road quite 
near at hand, and a few minutes later the latch of 
the gate in the arch half-way down the alley clicked. 
She looked up and saw Patrick Yardley coming up 
the path towards her. 

He stopped beside her with his cap in his hand. 

"Good-moming, Lady Jane." 

"Good-moming," she returned coolly, and she 
glanced at the little watch in her bracelet. *'You 
are not a very early visitor, " she said. 

Her inference was, of course, that he was a 
laggard in love. Patrick recognized it as such and 
ignored it. 

'*Is Miss Ingram in the house now? " he inquired 
civilly. *' Do you think I can see her ? " 

"Miss Ingram," said Lady Jane with ironical 
emphasis on the name and delicately lifted eye- 
brows, **is, so far as I am aware, still in her room. " 

She was looking at him as she spoke, and to her 
satisfaction she saw, or perhaps imagined, that 
what she said had disturbed him. 

*'You don't mean that she is HI, do you?" he 
asked quickly. 

''No, not ill. But she has a headache and she 
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is very tired for some reason. Young people take 
life hard, Mr. Yardley. If I did not know it to be 
absurd and impossible I should say that my god- 
daughter had gone through some exhausting ex- 
perience yesterday." 

He turned to her sharply, but if he had been 
about to say something he changed his mind. And 
she added : 

''You yourself look tired — ^rather as though you 
had not gone to bed last night. " 

He laughed. 

"I'm dusty — ^that's all, I expect. IVe just got 
back from London this minute. I left the car 
down there on the road. " 

**Prom London?" she exclaimed in surprise. 
**Do you mean that you have motored to London 
and back already this morning? You must have 
started before it was light!" 

' * Yes, ' ' he said simply. ' ' That's when the roads 
are best. And I wanted something in a hurry. 
I got up to town before the shops were open. " 

"The shops?" she repeated, and looked at him 
silently, while an amused smile dawned in her eyes 
and ^her blood beat a little faster in sympathy. 
For she was like all the world, and loved a lover, 
especially an impatient lover. And she guessed, 
of course, though he had not intended her to do 
so, why he had wanted shops. She told herself 
again that she liked him. She liked his direct 
speech and his straight glance, and his slight, 
strong build. These things, as such, might not 
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count for much in a man's opinion, but in a 
woman's they were important. She got up from 
her seat, saying: 

"It is too late in the year to sit long out of doors. 
Will you take one little turn with me before I go in? 
I want to talk to you about my god-daughter. 
Do you mind?" 

"No, of course I don't," he answered, and he 
turned and walked beside her along the path. 

"Celia tells me," she said slowly after a mo- 
ment's pause, "that her engagement to you is not 
a love match, but only an arrangement between 
you." 

She glanced at him as she spoke, and she saw a 
swift spasm, so swift and slight that it might have 
escaped less observant eyes than hers, cross his 
face. And it told her that what she had supposed 
was correct, that on His side at least there was love, 
the sort of love that she had always wanted for her 
child. But he did not protest as she had half ex- 
pected he would. He only said: 

"An arrangement — she called it that? What 
else did she tell you?" 

"She told me nothing else, " said Lady Jane, and 
she turned to him as though she hoped he might 
volunteer some of those details which Celia had 
omitted. But he did not. He walked on, still 
frowning, his underlip between his teeth. 

They had reached the end of the alley where the 

flight of steps led up to the terrace. Standing half- 

! way up it. Lady Jane could see, through a break 
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in the shrubs, Patrick's own wide domain stretch- 
ing horizoaward into the misty sunUght. 

**You have a great deal to offer to the woman 
you marry," she said, "and — ^perhaps I see her 
with prejudiced eyes — ^but it seems to me that in 
giving herself, Celia too has more to give than the 
average modem girl. Do you understand that?'* 

''Yes," said Patrick gravely, and mentally he 
added: '*But she wiU never give it to me." 

**She is very dear to me, " Lady Jane went on a 
little sadly. * * Sometimes I think no one will love 
and tmderstand her quite as I do. Her happiness 
matters more to me than anything else in the 
world. " 

**It matters to me too," said Patrick, and once 
again she saw that same swift look cross his face. 
"I swear that I wiU put it before my own — ^that I 
will always be good to her — ^if you wiU trust her 
to me." 

"It is not a question of my trust, " she answered. 
' * Her father is her guardian, and he is not an ordin- 
ary man of the world at all. He is an idealist who 
caUs himself a materialist — and a bigot, though he 
professes no religion. He is not likely to look on 
your engagement to Celia from a worldly-wise point 
of view — " She paused a moment and said again : 
"You have a great deal to give, but Henry Ingram 
won't ask you about settlements or even birth. 
You will have to satisfy him on points that he will 
consider of much more vital importance than mere 
money and position." 
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She had turned a little away from liim as she 
spoke, avoiding his glance because she knew that 
he knew she was thinking of his own past history. 
After a moment's silence she spoke to h\m again, 
changing the subject completely, or so it seemed on 
the stirf ace. 

''What a wonderful day it is," she said. "I 
find it difficult to realize that it is October and that 
in a week or ten days I shall be back in town. By 
the way, did you know that your cousin left here 
quite suddenly this morning?" 

'*No, I didn't know, " said Patrick, and his voice 
and his face both hardened slightly, or she fancied 
that they did. "Why did he go?" he added. 

'*I have no idea," said Lady Jane, who in fact 
had several on this particular subject. And she 
wondered whether the man before her could have 
told her which of these, if any, was the correct one. 
**I imderstand that he received an urgent wire or 
telephone caU — I forget which — obliging him to 
leave at once. He had gone before most of us 
were down." 

She descended a step and held out her hand. 

'* Good-bye," she said. "I don't ask you to 
come in and see Celia now — I don't know where she 
is. But won't you bring your car roimd this 
afternoon and take her for a drive ? She is fond of 
motoring, and the air will do her good. " 

His face lighted up. 

"Thank you awfully for thinking of it, " he said. 
"Yes, I'll do that — if you think she will come." 
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The car sped smoothly and at thirty-five miles 
an hour past Stokeleigh and over Sutton Rise. 
Within the warm shelter of Lady Jane's big sable 
coat and the gauze veil through which she could see 
without being seen, CeUa looked out on the world 
with a sense of being wrapped in a secure, impreg- 
nable privacy. She leant back in her seat watching, 
with half-closed eyes, the white road unwinding, 
ribbon-like, before her, her consciousness lulled, 
like the consciousness of a person waking from an 
opiate after violent pain. At that moment, only 
the tangible outer things of life touched her. The 
luxurious comfort of the padded seat, the warmth 
of her fur wraps, the rush of the soft, strong wind 
and tempered sunshine in her face— these things 
were real. Everything else that had happened to 
her up to this moment was only a dream of sha- 
dowy happenings without power to hurt or please. 

Presently the road narrowed to a mere crooked 
lane, and Patrick slowed the car down to regulation 
speed. He turned to the girl at his side. 
Are you quite warm?'* he asked. 
'Yes, quite warm, thank you. " 
There is another rug on the back seat. 
Wouldn't you like it rotind your feet?" 

**No, thank you, they are not In the least 
cold. " 

Those were the first words they had spoken on 
five miles. They had not said many more at 
starting. He had hardly looked at her since he 
had met her in the hall and asked her how her 
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headache was, and if she was sure she cared to 
come out. He had given her his hand when she 
got into the motor, but he had left it to an obse- 
quiously hovering footman to wrap the rugs round 
her. 

Since that moment when Iky had fixing himself 
from her presence, and during all the long night 
when she lay between sleeping and waking, CeUa 
had resolutely held her mind back from thinking 
of him. But now of deliberation she thought of 
him and, with a dull surprise, fotind that he too 
was unreal. Was that because her heart was in- 
deed dead? Or was it because that candle which 
Iky had blown out, leaving her in the dark, had 
been the very last flicker of the votive fires she 
had burnt to her unknown god — ^that perfect 
knight who had never had any real existence 
except in her generous yoimg imagination? 

She removed her gaze from the tmwinding road 
and, from behind the sheltering folds of gauze, let 
it rest on the man at her side. He too was unreal 
and irrelevant — a mere part of the machinery that 
caused their swift fiight through space. . . . 
She watched his hands on the wheel, the slight, 
strong hands typical of the men of his race. And 
she remembered with a detached, impersonal inter- 
est that there were hands just like his in every 
generation of painted Kirkpatricks in the picture- 
gallery — ^idle, capable hands that fingered a lace 
rufile or rested on a sword-hilt or tapped a snuff- 
box with a taper nail. But Patrick's nails had 
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been spoilt and his hands scarred with hard, 
manual work. 

Her eyes moved slowly upward to his face, 
resting on the fine, clean-cut lines of his profile. 
And, suddenly she began to wonder about him as 
she might have wondered about a man in a book 
opened at a random page. She thought about the 
girl who for his sake or through his fault had killed 
herself, as Freddie crudely put it, and wondered 
what the story was in its details. Who was the 
girl, and had she cared for him very much? And 
had he cared for her? If he had — ^no, even if he 
had not — ^how intolerably he must have suffered ! 

They had taken a wide loop of country in their 
drive, and were now on the high land above Sutton 
Rise on its farther side. Patrick stopped the car 
and, while the engines still throbbed, pointed out 
to her the ruined Priory in the valley, and called on 
her to admire the riot of autumn gold and bronze 
that rippled into the distance in wave on wave of 
colour. 

"And down there, where you can see the smoke 
rising, " he said, pointing as he spoke, "is where I'm 
having the building done — practically the whole 
village is being rebuilt. The cottages were 
picturesque enough outside before, but hopelessly 
miserable and imhealthy inside. Now they will 
be rather ugly to look at, I'm afraid, but the insides 
will be splendid ! " J 

There was a note of real enthusiasm in his voice 
and, continuing her impersonal criticism of him. 
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she thought: "There must be good in him. He 
cares about his tenants and work-people and how 
they live. " Aloud she said : 

"Is that Stokeleigh over there in the distance?" 

"Yes." 
Then — this is all yours, as far as we can see?" 
Yes — and yours, " he answered quietly without 
looking at her. 

Celia drew a sharp breath. With unseeing eyes 
she continued to gaze at the beautiful cotmtry 
spread before her. For his quiet words had stirred 
her lulled senses into sudden, timiultuous thought. 
Presently she put the thought into definite, men- 
tal shape. 

"He is giving me everything he has," she told 
herself. "And I have nothing at all to give him 
except myself and my society, such as it is. I 
must play the game, as Freddie would say. I 
mustn't sulk like a girl in a book. I must give 
him what he has — ^paid for. " 

Patrick suddenly stopped the engine. He 
turned to her. 

"You hate me, don't you ? " he said in a low voice. 

She did not answer him for a moment, weighing 
her words as she paused. Then she said slowly: 

"No. ... I think I liked you till — ^last 
night. " 

"And now you don't? — or do you only despise 
me?" 

"No, not that either. If I did I should despise 
myself more than you. I — did an unheard of 
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thing when I came to you last night to ask you to 
lend me money. I didn't deserve consideration. 
And I accepted your — condition of my free 
will." 

Under the proud htunility of her words Patrick 
turned very pale. 

**I asked you to come, " he said, '*and I treated 
you like a brute. I have no excuse to offer. I 
am not even sorry. But there is something I want 
to tell you. Perhaps you won't believe it. But 
when I brought you the money last night I meant 
to tell you it was a free gift, without any condition. 
And then Lady Jane and Captain Ryde came in 
and looked — ^you know how they looked when they 
found me there with you at that hour. It was on 
your accotmt, not mine, that I told them — ^what I 
did. Do you believe me ? " 

'*Yes," she said, after a slight pause. 

'* You may give me my congS whenever you like 
— ^now, if you wish, " he went on, **but if you don't 
actually dislike me, I think it would be less difficult 
for you if we went on as — ^we are now, for the 
present at any rate. If you broke it off at once 
people would perhaps talk — question you even. " 

** Yes, I suppose they would. It would be easier 
to let it go on. I — I don't fed as though I could 
make the effort to face any more sudden changes 
just yet. " 

Her tired, strained yotmg voice broke, and he 
turned sharply and looked at her, mentally calling 
himself a short, contemptuous name. But when 
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he answered her it was in a tone from which all 
emotion was careftdly banished. 

'*I brought you a ring this morning in case you 
felt like that," he said, taking out of his pocket 
the case he had carried there all day. "Do you 
mind wearing it?" 

She had turned back her veil while she was look- 
ing at the view, and he saw a swift wave of colour 
cross her pale cheek, and saw her start. For she 
was asking herself if it could be possible that only 
two days ago she had been troubled because an- 
other man's ring was not on her finger. But she 
recovered herself instantly, saying, as she slowly 
drew off her glove: 

**No — ^why should I mind?" And when he had 
put the ring gently on her finger, she added in a 
resolutely matter-of-fact tone: 

"It is beautiful. I have never seen such won- 
derful sapphires. " 

Iky, if his presence of mind did not happen to 
be eclipsed at the moment by some private joy or 
trouble, would in like case probably have told her 
that they were not more wonderful than her eyes. 
He would certainly have kissed the fair hand on 
which the sapphires' blue light glowed. But 
Patrick did neither. He looked straight before 
him, saying steadily: 

* * People will throw you in my way and leave us 
together. But you need not be afraid. I promise 
that I will never pester you with — ^with lover-like 
attentions." He paused, and, as she made no 
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answer, turned a little in his seat and glanced at her 
again, adding: 

'*You told me last night that I made my love 
for you seem like an insult. I will never let it 
seem like that again. I won't even mention it to 
you. But it will always be there all my life — ^in 
case you need it. " 

She looked at him then, meeting without falter- 
ing his straight glance. 

* ' I shall never need it, " she said. ' ' I shall never 
have any slightest love to give you — " and in her 
turn paused. Then with a sudden little gracious 
impulse she held out to him the gloved right hand 
lying in her lap. 

**But I will try to give you my friendship — ^if 
that is better than nothing, " she said. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

THE ODIOUS COMPARISON 

When a week had gone by one evening's post 
brought Celia a letter from Iky. It was the second 
he had written her. The first had been ftdl of 
gratitude and self-abasement, both expressed in 
equally airy and graceful terms. He told her that 
she had been, as she would always be, his salvation 
— ^that she had saved him from ruin. He was sure 
that she loved him and tmderstood him too well to 
have taken seriously to heart his hasty and dis- 
tracted words, etc. 

The second letter was to reproach her for not 
having answered the first. In a postscript the 
writer added that a rtunour had reached him that 
she was already engaged to another man, but that 
he had laughed at it as absurd and impossible . . . . 

Celia read the letter in her room when she went 
up to dress for dinner, and having done so, sat 
down and wrote a bald little note in answer. She 
told him the rumour he had heard was correct — 
she was engaged to his cousin. She said that she 
was glad that her help to himself had come in time 
to be of use, and that she was his very sincerely, 
Celia Ingram. 

344 
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She fastened and addressed the envelope and, 
getting up, went slowly across to the fire, Iky's 
letter in her hand. A week ago her secret, greatest 
dread had been that constantly, by some trick of 
manner or gesture or spoken thought, Patrick 
would remind her of Iky. For after all they were 
cousins and had been brought up like brothers. 
But they were utterly unlike. And it was that 
very imlikeness in itself that had most power to 
hurt — since it compelled her, against her will, to 
compare these two men. 

It was against her will that she was comparing 
them now, comparing also the week just passed 
with the months that had preceded it. They had 
been months of secret, tremulous joy, alternating 
with doubt and imcertainty and a restless, growing 
dissatisfaction that she had resolutely refused to 
lay at the door of the man she thought she loved. 
She knew now that in secret she had always known 
that he was weak, contemptible, utterly selfish. 

She threw the letter in the fire and watched it 
bum, thinking, in her yotmg ignorance, that with 
it she had done with love for ever. 

There remained bare Justice. Obeying its 
voice she thought of that other man to whom she 
was officially engaged, and told herself reluctantly 
that whatever he was or had been (and rtmiour said 
explicitly that he had been many discreditable 
things), he was not contemptible; she did not think 
he was selfish; emphatically he was not weak. 

And the week just past had been as unlike the 
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months before it as is mere daylight from sun- 
pierced fog. There was no secret joy now — ^there 
could never be real joy again. But there were 
other curiously compensating things — a, sense of 
peace and security and being taken care of, for 
instance; and an odd feeling of reliance on a person 
who, theoretically, was not reliable at all. If she 
ever married Patrick he would "keep" and "cher- 
ish" her. But Iky could not even keep and take 
care of himself, the only person he was capable of 
cherishing. 

According to the modem convention which 
rules such matters, Celia had spent a great part of 
every day lately in Patrick's society. For if fate 
and its human instruments had once seemed to be 
in collusion to separate her from the man she loved, 
they were equally in collusion now to leave her 
alone with the man who loved her. She had seen 
him about his work and among his work-people 
and tenants, noting the place he held, and had 
somehow been able to keep through everything, 
in their affection and respect. She had walked 
with him, driven with him, motored with him — 
even sat alone with him in the firelit dusk of earlv- 
darkening afternoons. To an on-looking, not too 
closely observant world, they were the ordinary 
engaged couple, immersed in each other and their 
own concerns. And out of this ironical tite-d-tite 
isolation there had sprung up between them an 
intimacy that perhaps no other circumstances 
could equally have fostered. Already Patrick 
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knew more about her home-life and her nearest 
relations than Iky had ever cared to know. He 
guessed on how meagre an income and by how 
rigid an economy that small household among the 
Yorkshire moors was kept going. She had told 
him a little about her dead mother and sister — 
far more about her father, and that passion for work 
on which he had recklessly spent himself, even to 
the overdrawing of his accoimt at the bank of 
health. But she spoke most of "the boys'*; of 
how dear and popular and gay and open-handed 
they were — so open-handed indeed that she and 

Daddy often worried about their extravagance 

She had never talked like that to Iky, knowing 
and accepting, perhaps, the fact that nothing in 
her life except his share in it really interested him 
at all — ^least of all its possible troubles. He had 
appointed her sympathizer-in-chief with his own 
moods and miseries. But Patrick's conversation 
covered a wider and less personal field than Iky's. 
He never talked to her about himself or his inti- 
mate affairs at aU. In spite of that — perhaps be- 
cause of it — she paid him oftener than she knew 
that supremest compliment of her sex, a wondering 
interest — call it curiosity if you like. 

Patrick dined at Meldon that evening and took 
his fianc6e in to dinner as a matter of course. In 
the complete solitude d deux made by the surround- 
ing babel of conversation they could have talked, 
had they pleased, of the topics preferred of most 
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lovers. But Patrick had promised Celia that he 
wotild spare her lover-like attentions, and he had 
kept his word. She was thinking of that grate- 
fully now, and quite suddenly it struck her that 
he had made it easier than she had ever imagined 
it would be to fulfil her grudging offer of friendship. 
If everything had been different, from the very 
beginning, she might even conceivably have cared 
to have him for a real friend, like Freddie or Lord 
Bridlington. 

"I have to ride over to Stokeleigh to meet the 
engineer early to-morrow," he was saying. "Or 
would you care to come? If you would I'd take 
the car instead. It might interest you to see 
what's going on. And we could go on for a run 
somewhere after, if you liked. " 

She roused herself from her abstraction to 
answer him, saying : 

'*I'm very sorry — I should have liked to come, 
but I said I would be Atmt Jane's secretary to- 
morrow morning. And we shan't get through all 
the letters till about twelve. Perhaps in the 
afternoon, if you're not too busy, you'd take me 
somewhere." 

'*Yes, of course I will," he answered. He 
glanced at her and glanced away again, perhaps 
restraining a sudden impulse to tell her that he 
would never be too busy to do her pleasure. But 
speeches like that are permitted to a lover or a 
philanderer — certainly not to the partner in a 
mere business engagement. 
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Celia dipped her finger-tips absently in the 
crystal bowl by her plate and slowly dried them 
before she spoke again. Then she said sud- 
denly: 

*'I went to see your old servant this afternoon. 
You wanted me to go, didn't you? And as I 
passed the Vicarage I saw Mr. Vivian in the garden 
and I went in and talked to him for a little. " 

Patrick's face lighted up instantly. 

'*Did you? That was awfully kind of you. I 
expect Gibbon thought it a great honour — the 
Vicar, too, if it comes to that. I hope they both 
did their best to entertain you in their different 
ways. " 

There was a slight pause. 

"Yes, they did their best. But their ways 
weren't so very different. They both talked to 
me about you. " 

Patrick laughed, amused and a trifle vexed. 

"I'm awfully sorry. You must have been 
frightfully bored. " 

She leant back and, turning slightly in her chair, 
looked at him curiously. 

"Why should you be sorry? They talked about 
the thing that they thought would interest me 
most. It was quite natural. They both told me 
about you when you were a little boy. Why have 
you never told me things like that yourself?" 

"Because there's nothing to tell," said Patrick, 
and added in apology for his friends : * * Gibbon has 
known me since I was a kid of three or four. And 
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"I don't approve of long engagements," the 
latter went on. "Have you not discussed the | 
question of dates yet?" 

"No — ^not yet," said Celia. 

She had written the letters in the library, at the 
big writing-table which still stood, as it had done 
in Mr. Yardley's day, facing Lady Anne's portrait. 
Shutting the inkstand, she rose and pushed back 
her chair, and at that moment a servant opened 
the door and, having looked into the room, spoke 
to someone outside. 

"Miss Ingram is here, sir, and her ladyship 
too," he said, and was about to annotmce the 
visitor, but before he could do so the visitor pushed 
past him into the room, an ill-dressed, eccentric 
figure with that incongruous air of well-bred 
distinction which always baffles criticism. 

^^ Daddy I " Celia cried in glad amazement, and 
the next instant she was in the shabby figure's 
arms. . • . 

"Why, Henry!" Lady Jane said, and she rose 
from the chair and came forward after a moment's 
pause. "We had just been speaking of you; but 
we hardly hoped that you would come here — and 



so soon." 



He disengaged the arm that was rotind his 
daughter in order to take his cousin's hand — ^the 
hand she would once have given into his keeping 
if he had ever asked her for it. But that was 
ancient history, and Lady Jane, who had begtm 
by loving Celia because she was his child, loved 
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her now better than anything In the world. If 
she noticed anxiously how ill he looked under the 
new, unfamiliar sun-bum, the anxiety was chiefly 
for Celia's sake, not his, 

" I found the child's letter waiting for me when I 
got to the hotel this morning," he said. "I came 
directly I'd read it. I had to come " 

He turned to Celia again, looking at her with a 
gaze so intense and so fierce that she stepped back 
with a slight, startled exclamation. 

"What is it?" she said. "You are ill!— 
You've been worse again since you wrote! You 
oughtn't to have hurried here Uke this. Wait 
and I will ring and ask them to bring you some 
wine or sometLg !" 

But as she moved towards the bell he caught 
her back with an almost violent gesture, and, 
holding her from him with a hand on either of her 
shoulders, looked at her with the same searching 
stare as before. 

"Your letter told me that you are engaged to 
that man Yardley — out of all the men in the 
world!" he said. " But I can't believe it — I won't 
believe it! It's not true? Answer me!" 

' ' Yes, it is true. I told you so in my letter. Let 
me go. Father. You — ^you are hurting my arm." 

He released her, and turned away with a sound 
that was between a sigh and a groan. 

*'Out of all men in the world F' he repeated. 
And iQ a sudden fierce tone added: "Do you 
know the sort of man he is?" 
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With an odd, breathless feeling Lady Jane went 
across to the slightly open French window and 
sat down in a chair near it. 

"I am glad I never married him," she reflected 
with feminine irrelevance. "He is splendid, but 
he is impossible. And he is going to do an tm- 
pardonable thing — ^he is going to make a scene/' 

"You have stood by, and let her do this thing!'* 
Mr. Ingram said, suddenly addressing her. "Do 
you not know what he is?" 

"I know that he is a rich man," she answered 
with displeased composure, "and — ^what is more 
important — a gentleman; also, what is most 
important of all, that he will make Celia a good 
husband. I have heard a story of some scandal in 
his past. I suppose you have heard it too, and 
that is what you refer to. It is regrettable of 
course, but tmforttmately he is not the only man 
who has done things in his youth that he regrets 
afterwards ' ' 

"Rich! A good husband! Regrettable!" he 
repeated, his voice rising on each quoted word or 
phrase in a crescendo of utter contempt. " I never 
thought you'd live to talk conventional clap-trap 
like that, that doesn't even convince yourself " 

He turned his back on her and looked at his 
daughter. 

"How far has it gone?" he demanded. "Do 
you love this man? I want the truth, mind — ^yes 
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Then — no," she answered in a low, steady 
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voice. She had moved back to the chair she had 
left before the writing-table, and was standing 
beside it, one arm across its high back. As 
she spoke her fingers tightened a little on the 
carving. 

"Then it will cost you the less to give him up, '* 
said Mr. Ingram. "You must give him up. You 
are not the first woman who has trusted him. 
Another girl — ** his voice suddenly faltered, but he 
controlled it and went on — "a girl killed herself 
because of him, once. It was a notorious case. 
He had to leave the cotmtry because it was too 
hot to hold him. You can*t know that!** 

**I do know it, " Celia said. "I knew it when I 
promised to marry him. I can*t give him up 
because of that.** 

She turned her head a little, listening to the 
sotmd of a man*s step coming along the terrace 
outside. Lady Jane looked up. 

**He is coming in here now,** she said in the 
same voice of cold disdain she had used when she 
last spoke. "Since you are determined that this 
is to be a scene out of a melodrama, Henry, you 
had better accuse him to his face!** 

Cantering homeward by the short cut across 
the park, Patrick had heard the stable-clock 
striking twelve, and remembered that Celia had 
said her writing would take till midday. He dis- 
moimted and tied up his horse by the iron railing 
that boimded the rose-garden, thinking that he j 

would see her for one minute and ask her what time | 
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she wotild like him to bring the car rotind that 
afternoon. 

"Good-morning, Lady Jane," he said as he 
pushed the window open and paused on its thresh- 
old, for a moment blinded by the outside light 
to the fact that she was not alone. "May I come 
in? IsCeUa ?" 

He stepped down into the room and, leaving his 
sentence unfinished, stopped dead at the sight of 
the other man — ^recognizing him instantly, though 
he had seen him only once before, and it was eight 
years ago. 

There followed a silence so intense and so charged 
with some hidden emotion that Lady Jane leant 
back in her chair with a sense of almost physical 
oppression. Mr. Ingram spoke to Patrick at last. 

"You remember me," he said. "You know 
what my name is?" 

"It is Gower — ^yes, I remember you perfectly," 
Patrick said in a low, strained voice. 

"Do you remember what I said to you the last 
time we met?" 

"Yes. You said that if ever I — ^thought I 
could be happy with some other woman you would 
stop it. I suppose that is why you are here ? * ' 

"You are right. But you are wrong about my 
name. My step-daughter's name was Gower. 
Mine is Ingram." 

Celia was still standing by the high-backed 
chair. Her eyes were on Patrick's face, and she 
saw it suddenly change — a swift, ghastly change. 
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He had not once looked at her since his entrance, 
but now, as though her glance compelled him, he 
turned towards her. 

*'Is this man your father? '* he asked in a hoarse, 
unsteady voice. 
'Yes," she said. 
'Was Rosamund Gower your step-sister?" 

''Yes." 

Bewildered, with the sense of something hidden 
and dreadful, she moved and sat down in the 
chair beside which she had been standing. Pat- 
rick crossed the room and stood in the space be- 
tween the wall and the writing-table, facing her 
as once before he had faced an older, harsher 
judge. That had been an intolerable experience. 
This was worse. 

"If she doesn't know the facts about that — in- 
quest, " he said, addressing Mr. Ingram, "and you 
are going to tell her, you had better tell her now." 

"I don't want him to tell me anything!" Celia 
said a little wildly. "It is so long ago — things 
got exaggerated. No one but — ^but you can know 
what really happened !" 

'*He knows," Patrick said quietly. "He was 
there." 

''He was there r' she repeated, and she looked 
up at her father, who was standing beside her. 
"Why were you there?" she asked him in a voice 
that shook. 

He waited a moment, his eyes, full of hatred 
and contempt, on the younger man's face — and 
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then told her the whole, merciless truth, as he 
knew it. . . . 

"... You can't marry the man who killed your 
sister," he ended. '*He is what the coroner told 
him he was. — a. murderer in all but name. She was 
only nineteen when he went through that marriage 
with her — or form of marriage. It is immaterial 
to me which it was. He kept» the marriage- 
certificate, if there was one. For he never meant 
to acknowledge her — ^he hid her away in that farm- 
house among ignorant strangers. He wouldn't 
let her write to her family or use his name or 
even tell anyone she was married. When she 
found she was going to be a mother she wrote him 
the most pitiful, loving letter any poor child in her 
condition ever had need to write, appealing to him 
to come to her or let her tell her secret. And he 
threw her love and her appeal back in her face. 
He never went near her . . . and she was terrified 
and lost her head. . . . She wrote another letter 
before the end. It was found on her dead body. 
Every newspaper in the country printed it and 
gloated over it. . . . I've got it in my desk at 
home. ..." 

His harsh voice faltered again in a harsher 
sound — that dreadful, seldom-heard sound that is 
a man's sob, and, in the heavy silence that fol- 
lowed it, Celia drew a long breath. She had 
listened, sitting upright and rigid in her chair, 
with lowered eyec. She lifted them now and 
looked at Patrick. 
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* * I never knew, *' she said barely above a whisper. 
**I never guessed she died like that. ... Is it 
true?" 

If she had put her question in some other form 
it is just possible that Patrick might have answered 
it differently. As it was he said in a hard voice : 

"It is perfectly true.** 

He was leaning against the panelling close to his 
mother's portrait, his clenched hands behind his 
back and his face set in a sort of pale defiance. 
Looking at him Celia suddenly remembered 
words that somebody had once used about him — 
no, not about him — about his mother: *'That 
look she had in her eyes, a sort of back-tO'the-waJl 
expression!'' She glanced upwards at Lady Anne 
Yardley's beautiful face, and back at her son's; 
and with that dazed wandering of the mind to 
trivial irrelevancies which intrudes itself even into 
the tragic moments of life, she thought: **He is 
very like her. Whatever he is — whatever she 
was — both of them are wonderfully good to look 
at — " And then with a swift horrified recoil of 
all her senses she remembered that Mr. Ingram 
had called him a murderer — Rosie's murderer. 
And she put one shaking hand across her eyes 
and so shut him out from her sight. . . . 

A gardener carrying a couple of chrysanthemums 
in pots passed slowly along the terrace, turning an 
incurious, stolid stare upon the half -open window. 
Lady Jane, still with that breathless feeling of 
tension, leant forward and closed it. She felt as 
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a person may who, having taken his seat for some 
performance under the impression that he is about 
to see something in serio-comic vein, finds instead 
that he is looking on at undiluted tragedy. And 
she told herself that it was an indecency that she 
should have stayed to witness it — she ought not 
to stay now. But before she could move Mr. 
Ingram suddenly turned to her again, pulling 
himself together with a visible effort. And it 
was to her directly, for some unexplained yet 
wholly explainable reason, that he summed up the 
miserable story he had told. 

"I blame myself at the outset for everjrthing 
that happened,'* he said, still with the harsh, 
shaken note in his voice. **If I had had any tact 
— ^but I never had any, and IVe never had time 
to learn it — ^it could never have happened. . . . 
You stayed with us once in Cornwall for two nights 
when Celia was christened. Do you remember 
Rosamund — Baby, we called her still; she was 
only four years old?" 

** Yes,'' said Lady Jane, and in a lightning flash 
of memory she saw again Henry, tired out with 
the long day's work, sitting with his little step- 
daughter on his knee, and saw again the utter 
devotion between the pretty fragile child and the 
man who was not her own father, but was none the 
less adoring and adorable for all that. And she 
remembered the look in Mrs. Ingram's face and 
the sharp edge to her sweet-toned voice as she 
said to the child: '*Come here. Baby, and don't 
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bother Daddy. Haven't I told you often he's tired 
when he comes in and has no time for little girls ? 
Come and kiss Mummy, and she will give you a 
sweetie." 

'*I made too much of her always, even then," 
he went on, * * and I let her make too much of me, 
I used to forget that she was not my own child 
really. And it hurt Lucy — ^it made her feel left 
out somehow, though she never was or could have 
been that. But she was always so sensitive, poor 
soul. And Rosie was passionate. They didn't 
understand one another. It was because of 
that and because Lucy said I spoilt Rosie, that I 
gave in and let her go away as she'd always wanted 
to. I ought never to have consented. She was 
far too yotmg and ignorant and frail to face the 
world alone. It was my fault. ..." 

''No/' Lady Jane broke in with vehemence, 
tears of pity in her eyes. **You are very cruel to 
yourself, Henry — I think you always were!" 

And to herself she added sadly: **That woman 
didn't make him happy. And he doesn't know 
it — he sees no fault in her even now! " 

Perhaps she was right. Perhaps he did not 
even know that, in saying what he had, he had 
been defending, at his own expense, the woman he 
had loved best to the woman he had only loved 
second-best. He went on as though he had not 
heard her speak and told her in a few short, bald 
sentences how the people who had been Rosa- 
mund's employers had written to him telling him 
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that she was gone, and accusing her of things that 
he never believed. He told her about his search 
for her, and how, by some means, he had managed 
to keep the thing secret from Lucy, because of that 
** sensitiveness*' of hers which, in Lady Jane's 
prejudiced judgment, must have covered a multi- 
tude of selfishness. He said : 

"When the end came — I only leamt it from a 
news-advertisement sheet — I went up to London 
... to the inquest . . . and I gave my name as 
Gower. It was for Lucy's sake. She would 
never have borne the truth — ^anything painful 
even about a stranger always affected her terribly. 
And she was ill at the time. She never saw a 
paper. I told her the child had died of a sudden 
chill. And I wrote to the other children — ^they 
were all at school — ^and told them that too. And 
I told them that I wished them, because she was as 
dear to me as my own, never to think of her or 
speak of her as their step-sister — ^that they were 
to forget even that she had ever been called by a 
different name from theirs. It was to save them 
and Lucy from the scandal. . . . And I sold the 
practice, and we went to Yorkshire. ..." 

He left Lady Jane and went slowly back to his 
daughter's side, laying a heavy hand on her 
shoulder. 

Have I made you understand?" he said. 
This man never cared for you. He isn't capable 
of caring for anyone. You'd know that if you'd 
read the letters he wrote to — her. You shall 
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read them some day. But men of his wealth and 
position make it a point of honour — *' he dwelt 
with bitter, ironical contempt on the word — **to 
marry and continue the race. Probably he 
thought that you, being poor, would be tempted 
by what he had to offer where a richer woman 
might refuse him because of his reputation." 

Patrick had listened to accusation and evidence 
with the same silent attention that the reporters 
at the inquest had labelled ** callous indifference" 
and ** insolent impassivity." But at Mr. Ingram's 
last words sudden anger flamed in his eyes. 

' ' It is not true ! " he said. * * You insult her when 
you say that." 

He moved from where he stood and came for- 
ward to the edge of the table, looking across its 
width at the grave young judge in the chair. 

'*If I had ever known or guessed who you were 
I should have kept out of your way, " he said. * ' I 
suppose this finishes it, but — ^you Ve got to know — 
I've never in all my life loved any woman but you. 
I never shall." 

They were almost the very words Iky had once 
used and never meant. Celia moved the hand that 
stni hid her eyes and, turning in her chair, looked 
tip at her father with a hysterical little laugh. 

**Men always seem to say that," she faltered. 
**It is quite funny how alike they all are." 

"Perhaps," said Mr. Ingram to Patrick, **you 
will have the effrontery to tell her now that you 
never even loved — Rosamund!" 
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Patrick gave a slight start. Then, realizing 
what the words meant and the ironical, Uteral 
truth of them, he suddenly laughed — a, harsh, 
discordant laugh. He looked direct into Celiacs 
eyes, the expression of his own very like that of 
the portrait behind him, as he said deUberately : 

*'God knows I never did/*' 

Once, long ago, he had stood, metaphorically, 
with his back against the wall, and had faced 
the condemnation of coroner and jury and a 
crowded court. But the scarring memory of that 
day paled and became as nothing beside the 
startled horror he saw in Celiacs eyes as for one 
instant their glance met his. Without answering 
she got up and moved slowly towards the door. 
Patrick crossed the room and opened it for her. 
Perhaps he thought that even on its threshold 
she might turn and speak to him. But she never 
did. • • • 

Mr. Ingram dropped heavily into a chair, 
exhausted, now that it was over, by his own 
breaking of the silence of years. 

''I thought you could take care of my little 
girl, Jenny,*' he said. 

It was unjust, and no woman, not even the 
meekest, will accept injustice. And Lady Jane 
was not meek. . But in the shock of her deep 
compassion for him and his she forgot everything 
else — even her pride — as she said very humbly : 

''I thought so too.** 



PARTV 
CHAPTER XLVI 

SPRINGTIME 

People whose minds will cany them back 
across what seems like centuries of tumtiltuous 
happenings to the spring of 1914 may remember 
perhaps the glowing semblance of summer with 
which some of the warm April days were decked. 

It was so warm even in Yorkshire that one 
morning Celia took the basket of household mend- 
ing and the book of household accounts out on 
to the lawn and worked there, sitting on the bench 
that girdled the chestnut tree in the half-shade of 
budding leaves. The postman came while she 
sat there and, seeing her, brought the letters across 
to her with the friendly informality of rural 
officialdom. 

"Nobbut one letter for you, miss," he told her, 
"but there's a postcard from India, and it's a 
ftmny one, and no mistake. You'll laugh when 
you read it. Mr. Bill do like to have his joke! 
Will I be taking t'other letters rotmd to t'house?" 

"Yes, if you will, please, " Celia said. "Wait — 
I will keep Mr. Ingram's too. It's a real spring 
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day, isn't it, Wheatley, I hope Mrs. Wheatley 
and the baby are both going on well still. I'm 
coming to see them again quite soon, tell her. 
• . . Good-moming." 

She watched his broad back disappear round the 
angle of the house with a little smile in her eyes 
which deepened to laughter as she read the foolish 
absurdities of the postcard. For Bill was per- 
fectly aware that the Moordale postmistress and 
postman would both read it, as their right and a 
matter of course, and had obviously played to the 
gallery. But she grew grave again as she saw the 
handwriting on the letter — graver still as she opened 
and read it. It was a long letter, for even on 
paper Mrs. Ryde always spoke out of the fulness 
of her heart — or, if you prefer it, the emptiness of 
her mind. 

"My dearest Celia," she wrote, "this is the 
merest scrap to say that you simply must come 
and stay with us. We are practically alone, but, 
by way of attractions, Atmt Jane is here, and 
Baby can quite talk now, and the Point-to-point 
is next Wednesday at our very door — ^if that appeals 
to you; it doesn't much to me! 

"Meldon is a sort of desert-island just now. 
Everybody for miles round seems to be away 
still. Even Mr. Yardley has been gone for ages, 
and shows no sign of coming back. He's at 
Monte, going the pace like anything — I mean in 
the gambling line — and losing steadily. Tufty 
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ran across him there once or twice, and he says 
he was playing exactly like he hunted all the 
winter — ^as though he were riding for a fall. No 
estates could possibly stand the strain on them 
long if he's going to keep up the pace, Tufty says. 
That D6siree creature was hovering round, wearing 
a rope of pearls that would have bought up the 
Casino, but Tufty told Freddie he'd bet his bottom 
dollar that neither she nor her pearls have the 
remotest connection with Mr. Yardley, whatever 
people may say. 

''We ran up to town for five nights last week, 
chiefly to look at a house that I want Freddie to 
take for the season, though it's rather late in the 
day to begin looking about. We got let in for 
dinner at the St. Maurices' one evening, and seats 
in their box for The MatinSe Girl afterwards, 
which you may take it from me is drivel of the 
first water. Iky Tessier was there too, looking 
rather distrait and cross. I don't know whether 
it's because he feels Dora is his certain doom. She 
throws herself at his head more than ever, and poor 
Sir Joseph, who is evidently quite under her filial 
thumb, tries to look as though he liked it. It's a 
great piece of luck for Iky, if he can only make up 
his mind to swallow Dora. I heard her saying 
to him, apropos of the piece, that it's always the 
villain of a play that she particularly adores, 
and hadn't he himself a murky past of some kind 
that he could dig up for her benefit? That may 
have cheered him up a bit, for everybody knows 
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what a good boy he prides himself on always 
having been. 

"Now do say you'll come at once. I'm sure 
Mr. Ingram won't be so selfish as to say he can't 
spare you. 

"Freddie sends his love, which I have censored 
into ' kind regards' ! 

"Your devoted 

"Mabel." 

Celia folded the letter and, leaning back against 
the trunk of the chestnut tree, looked across to 
the gap in the hedge that framed a view of the 
paddock and the moors beyond. The mills and 
the sordid huddles of mill-workers' cottages that 
were their offspring were hidden from sight down 
by the river which they polluted. But the heather, 
brown and dead now where later it would be 
glorious purple, stretched to the horizon, its rolling 
monotony broken here and there by patches of 
vivid, golden gorse. Near at hand dog-violets 
and primroses starred the meadow bank, and 
larches were putting on their new spring dresses of 
pale green. The singing of birds and the calling 
of lambs was in the air. It was the sort of morning 
when all the world seems so young and eager that 
to look at and listen to it is almost pain — ^when, if 
you are any age past twenty, you will look back 
on some lost year with the wistful longing that is 
part of the ecstasy of spring. 

Celia did not know that she was wistful — stiU 
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less that it was because spring's thousand voices 
were calling to the youth in her that she thought 
had died during that long winter. But she knew 
that something in the letter, that breath from a 
moving world, had stirred this calm backwater 
which was her present life. She had hardly 
noticed its breezy references to Iky. It was not 
the thought of the man she had once loved that 
troubled her, but the thought of that other man 
whom she had barely liked, even during that 
week when she had given him her grudging friend- 
ship. 

"Why did I let him go without a word?" she 
thought, with regretful self-reproach. "I ought 
to have remembered that he had never had his 
chance ; that he was hardly more than a boy when 
it all happened — a boy who had had no proper 
bringing up like ordinary boys. I ought to have 
said something to him — something kind. He was 
always kind to me.*' 

It is notorious that woman cannot argue logically, 
and equally a truism that she (in common with the 
brute creation) makes up for this disability by the 
surprising accuracy of her instincts. Be that as 
it may, it is a fact that Celia, recovering slowly 
from the shock and horror of that October day, 
had arraigned the sinner and the sin at the bar 
of her austere yoimg judgment, and because of 
something irreconcilable between them, had foimd 
a flaw in the case which might have escaped a 
masculine mind prejudiced by mere evidence and 
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the accused's own plea of guilty. The thing had 
happened of course, but Celia thought of Patrick 
as she had known him for that one week, and 
told herself that it was impossible that rumour — 
or even her own father — ^was right about the 
manner of its happening. . . . 

Presently there came the soimd of wheels, and 
Mr. Ingram, looking a little older and shabbier 
and frailer than he had looked six months ago, 
drove in at the open gate. Celia put down her 
letter and, picking up those that were for him, 
ran across the lawn to meet him as he descended 
from the dog-cart. 

"You are back nice and early this morning, 
Daddy," she said. "And here are your letters. 
Wheatley has just been. Read them, and I'll 
take the cart round to the yard." 

He took his letters across to the seat which she 
had left, and read them there as she had read hers. 
When she came back to him, walking slowly and 
soberly now, he looked up at her, and his absent 
glance suddenly narrowed to attention. 

"You are pale, child!" he said. "What's the 
matter? — ^Run down? Not sleeping, eh?" 

"Nothing is the matter," she answered. "I'm 
quite well. It's very hot this morning, isn't it? 
Have you had a very tiring morning?" 

"You need a change," he said, ignoring her 
question, his frowning gaze still on her face. "I'd 
send you to Whitby or Filey, but to be alone would 
do you no good, and I couldn't go with you — ^not 
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that I'd be any company for you if I did. Yoa 
want to be with young people, where life is brighter 
and gayer than it is here." 

"I am quite well," she insisted, "and I don't 
want any society but yoiors." 

"That's nonsense!" he said in the rough, 
kindly tone his patients knew and sometimes 
understood — sometimes did not. His glance 
dropped to the envelope lying on the seat, ad- 
dressed in Mabel's dashing scrawl — "Who's your 
letter from? — some school-friend? Don't yoa 
have invitations from any of them?" 

"It is from Mrs. Ryde," said Celia, "and — it 
is an invitation, as it happens. I shall refuse it of 
course. You — ^you wouldn't like me to go there, 
would you?" 

Mr. Ingram started. His face took a sort of 
grey pallor as he said: 

"To meet that man! — No, I'll never let you go 
there again." 

"I shouldn't meet him. He isn't there." 

"Not there? Why shouldn't he be there? 
Where is he?" 

" He is at Monte Carlo. Here is the letter — you 
can read it." 

He took it from her and, when he had read it, 
sat in a heavy silence before he f-'^ " *■' — *■'" • 

"This friend of yours — is s 
siUy?" 

"She isn't either" — Celia 
"She is only very fashionabl 
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that it's the fashion to seem vulgar nowadays, 
Daddy." 

"At any rate, she doesn't attempt to spare your 
feelings when she writes about — ^the man you were 
once engaged to!" 

A little breath of wind, scetited with spring's 
own pot-pourri of violets and gorse and sweet, 
acrid ribes blew through the gap. Celia turned 
her face towards it as she said : 

' ' That is her way of telling me that he is away — 
that I needn't be afraid of meeting him if I go." 

Her father did not answer her, but continued to 
gaze at her averted face. Till that day last 
October he had forgotten that she was not still 
a child. Knowing that she was young and 
healthy, he had always taken it for granted that 
"he was happy too. But now sudden doubt came 
ipon him. 

"Do you want to go?" he demanded. "You— 
rou're not fretting after him, are you? You 
peren't deceiving me when you told me last year 
rou cared nothing for him?" 

She turned to him then, startled. Her pale 
ace flushed a little. 

"No — I didn't deceive you," she said. "I 
old you the truth, as — as I always do. And I 
ion't want to go there or anywhere. I want to 
;tay with you." 

He looked again at the letter, hesitating, his 
irows knitted. Then with a sharp sigh he got 
ip from the bench. 
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*'This Mrs. Ryde says she's sure I won't be 
selfish enough to keep you at home," he said. 
"Well, I'm not. You need a change. Write and 
tell her you'll come." 



CHAPTER XLVII 



THE THRESHOLD 



The morning of the Point-to-point races dawned 
in fog and rain. But at half -past ten the down- 
pour had ceased dud a stiff breeze had risen, 
blowing the clouds eastward. And Mrs. Ryde an- 
nounced to anyone whom it might interest that she 
should not be surprised if she were able to wear 
the new white duvetyn from Dr6coll's after all. 

"You'll have to kilt it up round your knees, 
then, and wear goloshes, " Freddie told her. **The 
grass will be soakin' after twelve hours' rain. 
Wellington rubber boots and a Burberry would 
be the really sensible thing. This show isn't 
Ascot!" 

"My good Freddie, as if I didn't know that, 
worse luck! Though, to see the fuss and excite- 
ment you've been in the whole morning, anyone 
would think it was!" 

' * I'm a long sight more excited than I ever was or 
should be at Ascot," he retorted with a laugh. 
* * To-day's real sport. But Ascot and Goodwood 
and such-like are nothin' but a bloomin' garden- 
party — ^where you can't move without jostlin' 
into a crowd of women in their best bonnets, 
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whose only idea of a horse is that it's a thing to 
bet gloves and five-poiind notes on!" 

** Well, that's all it is, as far as I'm concerned, " 
said Mabel equably. *'It's certainly not wanted 
for anything else, now motors have come to stay, 
which are so much nicer and quicker." 

**0h! help!" said Freddie, slapping his forehead 
tragically. "Why did I ever marry such a — I 
say, there's plenty to eat on the premises,' I 
suppose? — Servants quite understand it's got to 
be open house, what! Any number may touch us 
for limch to-day, from half a dozen to a himdred." 
The lunch," said Mabel with conviction, 
will probably be the only really decent part of the 
whole entertainment. Yes, there's tons of stuff. 
And the dining-room looks simply ripping, exactly 
like that room at the Cecil, where they take flash- 
light photographs of mayors and Primrose Leagues 
and things banqueting — Listen to the wind ! You 
must say it's beastly." 

**I do," said Freddie. "It's risin' too. It'll 
be blowin' a gale by midday!" 

He was right. April, in fact, had repented her 
sudden whim to masquerade as June, and was 
pretending to be March instead. Over the high 
ground at the eastern limit of the park, which 
overlooked the six-mile course and served as an 
impromptu grandstand for rustic and Slite alike, 
a steady wind swept. People who had come 
in motors or carriages stayed in them, huddling 
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rugs and wraps round them. People on foot 
walked about to keep warm, and turned up coat- 
collars. 

But there was sun now as well as wind, and it 
shone on a scene characteristically British and 
gay and picturesque, namely, a country crowd met 
together for the sole purpose of sport. Every sort 
and condition of onlooker was there, -from the 
Duchess of Warwickshire in weather-stained 
tweed and a battered hat tied well down over her 
ears, to Mrs. Robinson of the Home Farm in her 
new green "costtmie'* and lancer feather; and 
every sort of horse, from the Duke's thoroughbreds 
to the shaggiest farm-drudge that ever hauled 
manure or turnips five days a week and ruffled 
it with his betters across coimtry on the sixth. 

"I'm frightfully nervous, " Mabel said to Celia, 
as together they watched the Farmers' Race from 
the lee side of the motor in which Lady Jane was 
sitting. "Freddie says the going will be simply 
awful after all this rain. And if there's an accident 
it'll be brought to Meldon, as a matter of course, 
as it's the nearest house. I wish Mr. Yardley 
was at home. He might oflfer to take them in 
there. I do hate the idea of seeing anjrthing gory 
and gruesome, don't you?" 

"Yes, " said Celia with a little shudder. 

Captain Ryde elbowed his way through a group 
of red-coated friends and neighbours, and climbing 
into the car beside Lady Jane, said to her in an 
off air 6 aside : 
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'*Look here, Aunt Jane, the deuce of an 
awkward thing — ^beg pardon ! I mean a very awk- 
ward thing has happened. I've just seen Bridling- 
ton, and he says Yardley's here — ^goin* to ride 
this afternoon. What about Celia? If she comes 
across him will she make a scene? — ^faint, or burst 
into tears or anything?'* 

''Certainly not! She isn't the heroine of a 
film or a feuilleton / " said Lady Jane with scornful 
decision, though her eyes reflected some of the 
dismay in his. "You have very early- Victorian 
ideas about women, Freddie. And I think I told 
you last auttmm, when it was aU over, that she 
never cared for him." 

"All the more reason why she won't want to 
meet him, " Freddie insisted. "Hadn't you better 
break it to her, what? You've plenty of time — 
he's not goin' to turn up here till he's wanted, and 
that won't be till after lunch." 

"Then she will hear of it from someone in the 
meanwhile. Breaking things to people is not a 
sin that I have ever had on my conscience, and I 
am not going to begin it now! Let things take 
their own course. You say he is going to ride? " 

"Yes. It appears Tufty has been havin' a 
week in Leicestershire with a pal, and was out 
with the Quom one day last week and came to 
grief, somehow. It's nothin' much — collar bone 
and a strained shoulder. But he can't ride, and 
is no end sick about it. And yesterday he ran 
up against Yardley in town, and nearly went on 
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his knees to him to get him to ride Best Girl for 
him to-day — ^you know, that mare he's always 
buddn' about. Yardley told him he'd chucked 
radn' for good and aU, and Tufty said you couldn't 
call a little tin-pot aflfair like this radn' — beastly 
insultin' to the Himt, wasn't it? However, the 
end of it was, he talked Yardley round, and here 
he is. And he and Best Girl between them will 
probably wipe the floor with the rest of the field!" 

From excess of tact, perhaps, no one told Celia 
that Patrick was going to ride that afternoon. 
At luncheon she sat by Lord Bridlington, and cut 
up his food for him with a frank and friendly 
kindness that effectually dashed the hopes that 
had risen in him anew on meeting her again. He 
was thinking of her brief engagement now, wonder- 
ing what had made her, of all girls in the world, 
promise to marry a man merely because he was 
rich; wondering whether, after all, there had been 
more in it than that. One could never tell. 
Yardley's looks were quite good enough to attract 
a woman, and he was a decent chap, in spite of 
everything. Had Celia's heart suffered when, for 
some mysterious reason which had never quite 
leaked out, her engagement had suddenly been 
broken oflf? Lord Bridlington glanced at her and 
thought not. For the wind and the infectious 
gaiety round her had whipped some colour into 
her pale cheeks, and at the moment she was 
laughing. 
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He walked back to the field' beside her and then 
rather abruptly left her, saying : 

"I've got to find my groom and see if he's got 
the mare here all right. She's on in this next 
race, you know." 

'*No, I didn't know. I thought you had 
scratched her, or whatever it's called." 

*' Rather not ! I'm out of it myself, worse luck, 
but I've got — I mean, another man's riding her 
for me. I'll have to say a word to him. . . . 
You'll watch the race with me, won't you. Miss 
Ingram? And I say, will you be an angel again 
at tea-time, and jam my bread for me?" 

**I can't promise," Celia laughed. *'I don't 
think that needs two hands, and you ought to 
practise using just one, j^ou know!" 

She remained standing where he had left her for 
a moment, leisurely looking about her for someone 
she knew. At a little distance Lady Jane was 
talking to the Duchess, who was her third cousin 
or so. Celia turned to go across and join her. 
And as she did so she met Patrick Yardley walking 
up the slope with a himting crop imder his arm. 

In the wild surge of startled emotions that the 
sudden sight of him called up in her, perhaps she 
failed to see that their meeting was an amazement 
to him also. He would have passed her with a 
mere formal lifting of his hat, but Celia stopped 
and, with a slight smile that justified Lady Jane's 
pride in her self-control, held out her hand to him. 

"How do you do? — I thought you were abroad 
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somewhere," she said conventionally. "No one 
told me you were going to ride — ^you are going 
to ride, I suppose?" 

Her glance rested on him for the fraction of a 
moment — that is all a woman needs to take in, 
not only effect, but detail — ^noting with imcon- 
sdous approval his fine good looks in the im- 
familiar setting of his hunting clothes. She saw 
that from his silk hat to his polished spurs he was 
as carefully point device as any man on the ground 
— there was even a little bimch of violets in the 
lapel of his pink coat. But she saw his face too, 
and saw that it was changed — ^more like the 
portrait of that reckless ancestor of his in the 
picttu-e-gaJlery at Meldon. 

*'Yes, I am riding for Bridlington," he an- 
swered, and waited an instant, adding: 

*' No one told me you were to be here, either. If 
they had I should have stopped away. I know, of 
coiu-se, that you'd rather not see me." 

Her eyes were a little lowered, and he took his 
chance and looked at her long and rather wistfully. 
Being merely masculine, he had no idea what she 
wore, nor whether it was becoming. But he knew 
that in some subtle way she too was changed. 
He would have liked to ask her whether she was 
well and happy. But he thought she might think 
such questions from him an impertinence. 

She turned her head a little, meeting the curious 
glances of a bystander or two. Then, with her 
pulses beating thickly she said: 
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" I am glad you are here. I have wanted to tell 
you that I am sorry I was so — ^hard that last day — 
I hadn't time to think. I believed that story 
about you. I don't believe it now." 

There was an instant's silence. Then Patrick 
said in a low, shaken voice : 

'* You don't believe it! Why ? " 

''Because — I suppose it is because I know you 
better than my father or any coroner or jury could. 
It has been a long winter; I have had a lot of time 
to think about things. I know you couldn't 
behave like that to any woman — to any one. 
There must be some explanation — something 
I don't imderstand." 

Without knowing that she did so, she had turned 
and was moving in the direction he had been going 
when they met. Patrick walked up the slope 
beside her ; he was thinking of a letter Mr. Vivian 
had written him long ago, making that same con- 
fession of faith. Patrick had told him then that 
his belief was not justified, but something in him re- 
fused utterly to repeat that lie to the girl he loved. 
He merely said in the same low voice as before : 

"Thank you. It's awfully kind of you to think 
that." 

At the top of the rising groimd Lord Bridlington 
was talking to the groom who held the mare's rein, 
while Best Girl, nervous and dainty, shivered imder 
the coming excitement and the driving wind. 
Celia looked at the little group without seeing it. 
She was thinking of Mabel's letter and that new 
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look in Patrick's eyes. And suddenly the fear 
that had lain dormant at her heart aU this week 
woke and found words. She said : 

" You will be careful to-day, won't you? You — 
they say, round here, that you have been riding 
for a fall all this winter, but it isn't true, is it?" 

"No, of course it isn't true," Patrick answered. 
*'IVe never had any temptation to take that 
way out." 

"I am glad. I oughtn't to have insulted you 
by asking you that. Good-bye, then — ^and good 
luck." 

"Thank you. Good-bye. ..." 

She watched him join Lord Bridlington, and 
stand for a minute talking to master and man. 
He spoke to the mare too, caressing her glossy 
neck with that reassuring free-masonry of touch 
that all horses recognize and imderstand when 
they meet it. The groom busied himself about her, 
lengthening a stirrup and testing a buckle's hold. 
A moment later Patrick swung himself into the 
saddle, and with a last cheery word to Best Girl's 
owner, cantered across to the starting-point. 

Lord Bridlington came back to Celia, talking 
more volubly than was his usual quiet habit. 

"Take these glasses, Miss Ingram, won't you?'^ 
he said. "Is the focus all right for you? . . . 
Look, there they go, over the first fence! That's 
old Freddie leading. Yardley's certain to go 
easy for the first half-dozen fields or so. Pity 
the mare's not a more distinctive colour, isn't it? — 
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Bay looks pretty much like brown or chestnut 
at any distance, though I think I'd know her 
miles off myself. I say, do you mind if we cut 
across to the lane? There's a gap in the hedge 
where we can see the last jump splendidly, and 
it's the sensation turn of the whole entertainment. 
I'd like you to see Best Girl take it at the top of 
her form!" 

Celia went with him, mechanically doing what 
he wanted, though she had no idea what he was 
saying nor how she answered him. Why was she 
shaking so from head to foot? Was it because she 
was infected with his absurd excitement? Or was 
it cold, or fear, or--^what? 

The " sensation-tum " was a five-foot wall with 
a boggy stream hugging its take-off side, badly 
approached round an abrupt arm of plantation. 
A lightning-scarred oak-tree mounted guard over 
it, and at right angles to it, separating the field 
from the lane, was a hedge with gaps in it at 
intervals spanned by wire. It was at one of these 
gaps, fifty yards higher up the lane, that Celia 
and Lord Bridlington waited to see the finish of 
the race. 

"Yardley's well in front now — a good field and 
a half," the latter was saying, "and he's gaining 
every ' second. There's nothing here to-day to 
touch the mare — unless it's that long-nosed brute 
of Freddie's, or the Duke's mount. Anyway 
Freddie and the Duke are both heavyweights 
and don't worry me. And Yardley's far and 
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away the best rider of the lot, and he — I say! — 
Just Ksten to the wind in that oak-tree! I hope 
to Heaven it isn't — Look ! there he goes behind 
the plantation. Now, keep your eyes on the wall. 
Miss Ingram. Whoever's first over it wins the 
race!" 

But he was wrong. The wind had changed to a 
fierce cross-current, trjdng with its cruel force to 
strip the budding leaves from living trees, and 
tearing through the bare boughs of the half-dead 
oak. Suddenly Celia, braced against the wire 
with the race-glasses at her eyes, heard a loud, 
rending sound above the gale, and a moment after 
a great, dead branch tore itself from the tree and 
fell close to the wall on the landing side. 

For a moment she did not take in what had 
happened, nor its full significance. But Lord 
Bridlington, with a stifled exclamation, set off 
running down the lane, as though he were running 
a race with death, as indeed he was. As he reached 
the next gap, just below the wall, a pink coat 
flashed into view round the plantation, and he 
waved his unhurt arm, shouting : 

**Stop! Don't jump here! There's a branch 
down. . . . Go round, I tell youL . . " 

But the wind caught the words and hurled 
them back at him. The red flash and the thunder- 
ing hoofs swept past him straight at the wall. 
And Best Girl, at the very top of her form, rose 
and cleared it, and landed among the d6bris of the 
fallen branch. 
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She screamed as she f oiind her fore-feet tangled 
in that crackling terror — then swerved and reared 
and toppled backwards, throwing her rider against 
the wall and pinning him there with her own 
struggling weight. 

**Done for, by God!" cried Lord Bridlington, 
and fltmg up his arm to shut out the sickening 
sight. But he recovered himself instantly, and, 
vaulting over into the field, ran across it faster 
than ever, to do the one imperative thing. For 
there were more red coats appearing now, and 
they must be warned of what lay on the other side 
of the wall. 

Celia had uttered no sotmd — was barely con- 
scious of any mental sensation at all. She never 
remembered afterwards how she got through the 
wire, nor where she threw Lord Bridlington's 
race-glasses. She only knew that one minute 
she was running down the field with the laboured 
breath sobbing in her throat, and the next that 
she was down there by the wall, dragging with all 
her impotent strength at the loose bridle that 
trailed along the grotmd. 

Patrick lay quite still, oblivious of the frantic 
hoofs near him and the saddle-edge that was 
pounding his shoulder and broken arm — ^mercifully 
oblivious to the fact that the girl he loved was also 
within reach of those terrible struggling hoofs. 
Celia neither knew nor cared that she was risking 
her life. As she twisted the rein rotmd her hands 
for a better purchase she looked across her shoulder, 
95 
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wondering in sick despair where Lord Bridlington 
had gone — ^whether no one would ever come! 
Would they let him be crushed to death before 
her eyes? 

There had never been any vice about Best 
Girl. She had not wanted to hurt this man who 
had told her, with a word and a touch in the 
language she imderstood, that he knew and loved 
horses. But she was beside herself with pain and 
terror, and the futile, desperate hands that were 
dragging at her bridle were a last straw which 
maddened her past all bearing. Quite suddenly 
she gathered herself together for a final eflEort 
and in one great plimging upheaval struggled to 
her feet, tearing the bridle from the maddening 
hands that held it, and hobbled with a lurch- 
ing movement up the slope. For a moment she 
stood there trembling, with hanging head, and 
then fell heavily over again on her side and lay 
still. 

Celia knelt down in the trampled, blood-stained 
grass by Patrick's side, raising him a little so that 
his head and shoulders lay against her knee. 
Was he dead? No, of course he was not. God 
could not be so cruel. She held her shaking hand 
across his mouth to see if she could feel him 
breathe, and felt nothing. . . . 

There came the soimd of fresh galloping hoofs. 
A dark mass loomed over the wall a few yards 
farther on, and Captain Ryde flung himself off 
his horse beside her. 



J 
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''Oh! Good God! what a horrible business!" 
he exclaimed. "Give him to me, Celia, there's a 
dear, good girl. You get up and go and find Atmt 
Jane or somebody." 

She paid no attention, but continued to stare 
at the ghastly, upturned face on her knee. That 
candle which had been her love for Iky, and which 
Iky himself had blown out, leaving her in the dark, 
had been only a candle after all. But the light 
that was breaking over her now was blinding. It 
was all that the earth can hold of ecstasy and 
agony. 

"Do you think he is dead?'' she whispered. 

"Oh! Lord! No! He's only had the sense 
knocked out of him for a minute," Freddie an- 
swered, lying desperately. " Someone's fetchin' a 
doctor. He'll be here in a few seconds " 

He too knelt down, and, loosening Patrick's 
coat, thrust a hand inside his shirt. Lord Bridling- 
ton was here too now with some water from the 
stream in his cap. Freddie dashed some of it 
over the rigid face, with about as much effect as he 
might have obtained had he tried it on one of the 
carved crusaders in Meldon church. 

"Haven't you any smellin '-salts about you, 
Celia ? " he asked despairingly. ' ' No ? — ^I thought 
women always had smellin'-salts. For God's 
sake. Tufty, keep back the crowd, and see if that 
doctor isn't coming!" 

There were people running now from every part 
of the field, as they will run all the world over to 
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look at any sort or degree of disaster, from a burst 
tyre to a wholesale execution. Celia did not see 
them — ^was barely conscious of them even when 
they closed roimd her. Neither did she gather 
the sense of the few sentences which detached 
themselves from the confused background of 
ghoulish conmient and distressed exclamation. 
. . . Her dazed attention was given to the move- 
ments of Freddie's hands as he tried to staunch the 
blood from that dreadful wound behind Patrick's 
right temple. But presently, out of the chaos of 
tmheard sotmds a child's voice rose shrilly : 

'*The gentleman's dead, grandfather, isn't he?" 

Dead I It was only that one word that Celia 
heard, and she looked up as though to see who had 
dared to use it. Then, bending low over what she 
held, she said to it in a low, strangled voice which 
yet reached the ears of everyone even on the 
outskirts of the crowd : 

'' Patrick 1 Patrick I Come back. It's I — ^it's 
Celia speaking to you. And I love you. . . . 
Look at me. Oh! don't you hear me?" 

Did he hear her? When our beloved dead has 
still barely crossed that dark threshold, is it 
possible that if we call him with enough insistence 
he will hear and return? We believe not. But it 
is certain that most of those present thought that a 
miracle had happened when they saw a slight 
tremor cross Patrick's face, and saw his eyes open 
and give back for one moment the girl's agonized 
glance. Then they closed, and he went back, 
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as it seemed, to that place from whence she had 
called him. 

As Celia spoke, Freddie got to his feet with a 
stifled exclamation that might have been dismay 
or pity, or both. He planted himself in front of 
her, facing the crowd. There were tmabashed 
tears nmning down his cheeks, but his eyes were 
angry. And in all his kindly, affable life he had 
never spoken with such incivility as that with 
which he addressed the mixed multitude before 
him now. 

*'You must clear out of this, all the lot of you! 
You can't do any good by starin*. Here's the 
doctor at last — she'll want breathin' space, not a 
gapin' crowd. Go over there and look at the mare 
for a change. Someone's fetchin' a gun to shoot 
her — that'll amuse you!" 

His glance travelled with insulting impartiality 
from the Duke to a nervously grinning farm-hand 
who happened to stand next him in the crowd. 
There were murmurs of outraged indignation here 
and there, but the onlookers moved off a little. 

The doctor did not, after all, seem to want 
breathing space — ^nor even time. He only knelt 
by the unconscious man for a minute, and then rose 
to his feet and hastily drew Captain Ryde aside. 

' * Can you send someone post-haste to your house 
to 'phone for a surgeon ? This is far too bad a job 
for me to tackle alone. . . . No — Birmingham; it's 
quicker. Wait, I'll write down his address — sorry 
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I don't know the telephone number. What's that ? 
— chance ? Oh yes, there's just a chance, of course 
— ^there always is. But it's a precious poor one, 
I'm afraid. I suppose they're getting a gate off its 
hinges?" 

They were. When it came, strong, careful 
hands took Celia's burden from her and carried it 
away. . . . 

Patrick had done what Mabel had wished he 
would. He had come home and was giving the 
shelter of his own roof to the only accident there 
had been that day. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 



THE DECISION 



The fire died low, and the room grew cold. 
Outside in the silence the stable clock struck the 
hour. Celia, kneeling on the hearth-rug in the 
evening dress she had forgotten to take off when 
she came to her room last night, looked up at the 
sound and shivered. But it was not because she 
was conscious of chill. It was because she knew 
that this was that dread, ghostly hour between 
night and morning when passing souls slip away 
from the careful hands that try to hold them 
back. 

She got up, moving her cramped limbfe slowly 
and with diflBculty, and, obejdng some quite 
mechanical instinct, raked out the half-dead fire 
and put on a fresh log. Presently the flames 
stirred into flickering life. She watched them for 
a little, and then turned away and with a long 
sigh looked round the dark room. 

It was not quite so dark now. A pale grey line 
showed above the curtained window. Gradually, 
as she looked at it, the line broadened and bright- 
ened. Somewhere on the edge of the shrubberies 
a bird awoke and lifted its voice in tremulous, f ull- 

391 
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throated greeting to the dawn. Morning had 
come at last to end the interminable night. 

Celia went across to the window, and, drawing 
aside the curtains, looked out on a grey rain- 
washed world. Across the twilit spaces of the park 
she could see the Agent's House in dim silhouette. 
It was all in darkness except for one room, where 
the light within showed through a drawn white 
blind. She caught her breath as she watched it, 
tightly clenching one hand within the other . . . . 
Presently, as the gloom outside lifted, the light in 
the room went out. 

Celia leaned against the window-frame, faint 
with suspense, that heaviest of all human burdens. 
And after what seemed several intolerable hours, 
but were probably only moments, someone came 
to that other window across the park, and ptdled 
up the blind. 

Iky had arrived in Meldon the evening before. 
He had come in order to continue that series of 
water-colour sketches begxm and interrupted last 
auttunn. And, because the Rydes were shortly 
going up to town, it had been arranged that he 
should stay at the Kirkpatrick Arms. 

He had not known, or had forgotten, that it was 
the day of the Point-to-point races, and he found 
Meldon transformed from a sleepy little place 
where nothing ever happened to what, in the es- 
timation of its inhabitants, seemed the hub of the 
universe. It had been a day full of excitement, 
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and a whole hoKday for everyone who worked 
on the estate. Motors and brakes and horses had 
respectively hooted and clattered and splashed 
along the straggling Uttle street at intervals all 
the morning and late afternoon. Chauffeurs and 
grooms had elbowed the natives and each other in 
the bar of the inn, making the best of the ripe 
attractions of Mrs. Tillett in the absence of her 
daughter, Muriel Jane, who was away at the races. 
Everyone in Meldon except Tillett and his wife, 
tied to professional duties at home, had, in fact, 
gone to watch the races. Many of them had seen 
the accident from a distance. Nearly all of them 
had seen Patrick carried off the field, dead or 
djdng — no one quite knew which. It was the 
crowning excitement of what had been the most 
exciting day in many lives. Meldon, which had 
stood at its cottage doors all the morning, stood 
there again this evening, sorrow and curiosity in 
its eyes and a vague sense of reflected importance 
in its heart. For to the rustic mind misfortune 
gives a cdchet not to be equalled by any other 
achievement. And Patrick Yardley was Meldon's 
very own, by right of personal love no less than of 
ancient tradition. 

Iky, on the contrary, had never had any friendly 
feelings for Patrick — ^less than ever in the last 
eight years, but he was appropriately "shocked" 
to hear of the accident. Muriel Jane, who waited 
on him at breakfast, gave him her own version of 
it, helped out by her own conmients. She even 
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told him about the two nurses who had been seen 
to arrive last evening, and the surgeon who had 
come all the way in a taxi from Birmingham and 
had remained all night. 

"He never settled to send the taxi back till ten 
o'clock last night!" said Muriel Jane in amplifica- 
tion of her theme. ''That was his shuffer in the 
bar when you came, sir — ^him with the ginger hair. 
The taxi alone must have cost a pretty penny! 
But as mother and me was saying only just now, 
there's no call to spare no expense for Mr. Yardley. 
I had to slip round to the post-oflBce half an hour 
ago, and Miss Jones was telling me they've tele- 
phoned to London for a famous doctor to come and 
consult with the Birmingham gentleman. I saw 
the motor pass just now, going to the station. I 
don't rightly remember the name of the London 
doctor — Sir George Something it was — Sir George 
Alexander, I think. Yes, I'm pretty stu-e it was 
him." 

Iky's interest had flagged a little. He did not 
pay any attention even to this last surprising piece 
of information. Instead he interrupted ruthlessly : 

"He's not as bad as all that, surely — ^not dying 
or anything of that sort, is he?" 

Miss Tillett could not say — ^but for her part she 
thought Mr. Yardley looked mortal bad — ^like 
death and nothing else — ^yesterday afternoon. 
She had got down to the wall just as they were 
lifting him on to the gate, and it gave her a fair 
turn, that it did ! And she concluded by assuring 
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Iky, with the air of one putting forth a new and 
iUtiminating thought, that while there was hfe 
there was hope. 

Iky lighted a cigarette, and, going out to the door 
which gave on the Uttle street, looked absently at 
the weather. The wind of yesterday had died to 
a mere sighing breath, but the sky was heavily 
overcast. It did not look much of a day for 
sketching. While he stood there a motor passed 
him — Patrick's own motor — and he glimpsed a 
stranger sitting behind under the Cape hood. 
That was the "famous" London doctor, no doubt. 
Iky wondered if Patrick was really in such a bad 
way, and decided that probably he was not. 
Persons of the Tillett class always exaggerated a 
tragedy! And after all, hunting people were con- 
stantly having spills of sorts — they airily called it 
''taking a toss, " Iky believed. All this fuss about 
nurses and specialists was probably only because 
Patrick was a very rich man, and these doctor- 
chaps wanted to make as much out of him as 
possible while they could ! 

Iky threw the stump of his cigarette away and 
lighted another, telling himself that he would go 
for a short stroll, and on the way^back stop to 
"inquire," as it is conventionally called, for 
Patrick. 

When, half an hour later, he turned in at the 
south lodge, and came in sight of the Agent's 
House, he saw that the car was still waiting and 
that a motor-bicycle was standing by the gate. 
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Evidently the doctors — two or more of them — were 
still there. He saw too that a woman stood just 
inside the garden on the brick-paved path, A 
moment later, with a start of surprise, he recog- 
nized her. It was Celia — the very last person he 
had expected to see. What on earth was she doing 
there — ? Then he remembered. Last autumn, 
from some motive which he took to be pique and 
knew could not be love, she had been engaged to 
Patrick. She was there for precisely the same 
reason that Iky himself was — to do the "suitable" 
thing, namely, inquire for a ma n who was nothing 
to her, but who might yet be supposed in the eyes 
of the world to have some daim on her sympathy. 

He went in at the gate, and wished her "good 
morning" with a grave cordiahty only shghtly 
tempered by embarrassment. Celia turned round, 
and returned his greeting without any sign of sur- 
prise at his coming. Last October she had hoped 
and prayed that she might never see him again. 
But this morning it did not seem to matter. No- 
tiiing in the world mattered except Patrick, and 
Patrick was dying. Gibbon said. One of the 
nurses had said she did not suppose he would last 
out the day. 

Iky, now that he saw her close, was dismayed 
at the change he saw in her. He did not guess 
that it was the work of one night's anguished 
vigil. Instead he leapt to quite another and a 
characteristic oondusion, and he put it into impul- 
sive speech. 
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'*Good God! Celia," he exclaimed in a low, care- 
ful voice that coiild not possibly cany to the 
chauff etir reading his paper in the car out on the 
road, ' ' have / made you look like that ? Is it my 
doing?" 

With what felt like a tremendous effort of her 
will she tore her mind away from that vital, 
overwhelming thing which had lately flooded all 
her life and fixed it instead on the man before her. 

**I beg your pardon — did you speak to me?" 
she faltered. 

Iky stared at her. Was this affectation, or 
pique, or maidenly modesty, or what? Whatever 
it was, he treated it with magnanimity and ignored 
it. 

**You look so ill — so changed!" he said. **I 
can't bear to see you look like that, and to know 
that it's my fault. " 

She looked at him in a listless astonishment. 
If she was acting she was certainly doing it very 
well. 

''Yours? — ^how could it be your fault?" she 
said. **What could you do to me?" 

Once again, because of the suffering in her eyes, 
Iky forced himself to forgive the tone she was tak- 
ing. He even reflected with unwonted himiility 
that he had brought it on himself. 

"I deserve that," he said gently. "But can't 
you forgive me? Haven't you punished me 
enough ? You look as though you were punishing 
yourself as well as me. " 
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'*I don't understand — ^why do you think I want 
to — ^punish you?" 

"Because I loved you — ^and left you," Iky said 
in a voice which shook with that genuine emotion 
he always felt when he spoke about himself. *'I 
was mad that last evening. I didn't know what 
I was saying or doing. I wrote to you afterwards 
and told you how it was. I thought you cared for 
me enough to understand! But you didn't wait 
for my letter — " bitterness crept into his tone 
here — '*you rushed into an engagement with an- 
other man! . . . When I heard it was broken 
off I wanted to write again. But I didn't. Fd 
made the first sign. I waited for you to make the 
second. " 

He stopped and glanced at her, and still she 
made no sign. It almost seemed as though she 
had not been listening to what he said. And his 
grievance grew. He had learned to do without her 
in the last six months. On the 'HI faut aimer ce 
qu'on a" principle, he had even seriously considered 
the expediency of rewarding the obvious and Bar- 
kis-like willingness of Dora St. Maurice. But he 
was not thinking of Dora now. 

**Have you forgotten you ever loved me?" he 
exclaimed in poignant reproach. 

He had startled her to attention at last. Per- 
haps she had really forgotten that she had ever 
loved him. Or perhaps she knew now that it had 
never been love at all, but only glamour or pity or 
one of the many other things that sometimes mas- 
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querade as love. But she never answered his 
question. For at that moment the door of the 
house behind her opened, and she looked roimd at 
the sound. The chattffeur heard it too, and, hast- 
ily pocketing his newspaper, jumped down to start 
his engine. A thin, oldish man came down the 
brick walk, buttoning his overcoat as he came. 
Celia moved a little nearer to the gate. Seeing 
her there and seeing the question in her eyes, he 
stopped. 

"You wished to speak to me?" he asked. 

**I wanted to ask you how he is — ^if there is any 
change." She had forgotten Iky's presence — 
even his very existence, perhaps. 

"Not yet. There could hardly be any change 
yet — ^for the better. " 

"Do you think that he will Uve?" she asked, and 
wondered dully at herself for being able to speak 
so calmly. 

He was a very great doctor indeed. Every 
moment of his time was to be counted in a cur- 
rency far more precious and intangible than mere 
guineas. But he found time to glance at her face 
before he parried her question with another. 

"You are a relation of his?" 

She too hesitated an instant. In a flash the 
knowledge came to her that he would withhold 
the truth from her if he thought it mattered to her. 

"I am no relation — ^nothing at all to him, " she 
answered steadily. "I am only a guest at a house 
near here. But — I saw the accident happen — ** 
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And she repeated her question: "Do you think 
that he will live?" 

He removed the kind, keen eyes from her face 
and with a passing glance at Iky fixed them ab- 
sently on the motor waiting in throbbing impa- 
tience outside the gate. 

"I can't say. It is impossible to give any opin- 
ion at this stage, but — yes, I am afraid there is a 
chance that he may. " 

"Youare — afraid! You mean that he maybe — 
crippled in some way?" 

"In some way — yes. With injuries like his 
there is always the chance of paralysis " 

He did not tell her that his greatest 'fear was that 
Patrick might live to be a cripple mentally. In- 
stead he repeated: 

" — But it is quite impossible to say anjrthing 
definite yet. We are doing, and will do, our best. 
And the rest is not in our hands — " The kind, 
grave glance was on her face again ; and he added : 
" He has youth and a fine constitution in his favour. 
And nature has her own way of performing miracles. 
... I must ask you to excuse me — my time is 
not my own. Good morning." 

He lifted his hat and, turning from her, went out 
to the waiting motor, and a moment later was 
driven away. 

Celia remained where she was standing, blind 
and deaf to the outer world. Iky moved a little 
nearer to her, meaning, after a suitable hiatus at 
moments, to ask again that question which the 
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doctor's coming had prevented her answering. 
But when he saw her eyes he did not ask it — ^there 
was no need. 

After a long, incredulous silence he said to her: 

" Does it matter as much as all that to you? Is 
it for Patrick's sake you look like that? — Do you 
care for him?'' 

"Yes, " said she, and moved blindly towards the 
gate. 

Iky stared at her, for the first time in his life 
appalled by the nearness of a trouble not his own. 
Not all of us are capable of that splendid love 
which can forget itself in the desire to serve its 
object. Iky certainly was not capable of it. But 
at that moment he came nearer to it than he was 
ever likely to do. If his love for Celia had never 
been worthy of the name, such as it was it was the 
best he had it in his power to give any woman. 
Now, for the first — ^possibly the last — time in his 
life he knew how it can hurt to see someone else 
suffer. 

He took a step towards her. 

"Can't I do something to help you?" he said. 
"If there is anything I can do, for God's sake tell 
me!" 

She turned with her hand on the gate and looked 
at him: 

"No, there is nothing — ^how could there be 
anything?" she said. And she went away, for- 
getting that she had said no word of farewell to 

him. 
26 
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Iky wCTit back to the inn, wrapt in a gloom the 
ingredients of which were emotions of many un- 
comfortable kinds. By way of that last straw 
which nature can generally be relied on to provide, 
it had begun to rain — a fine, wetting rain which did 
not mean to cease for several hours. 

In the common-room of the Kirkpatridc Arms, 
however, a cheerful fire was burning. Iky flung 
himself into the arm-chair before it and, stretching 
out his I^s towards the blaze, absently watched 
the steam rising from his wet boots. There was 
only one other occupant of the room, and he sat in 
the comer of the settle which stood at right angles 
to the hearth, the upper part of his person hidden 
by that week's issue of the Patriot. Only an 
improbably ornate watch-chain and a pair of legs 
and feet encased respectively in chocolate-coloured 
trousers and new yellow boots were visible. Iky 
turned his artistic eyes away from these inartistic 
objects and, staring at the fire, continued his 
gloomy reverie .... 

So Patrick really was frightfidly smashed up — 
dying, from what the doctor had said, or worse. 
And Celia was in love with him (or thought she 
was! — ^Women were so inconstant; they never 
seemed to know their own minds in matters of this 
sort) .... It was pretty shocking to think of 
Patrick dying. It must be awful to die when you 
were barely thirty-one . . . especially when you 
had been under a sort of cloud all the best part 
of your life. (Iky moved rather tmeasily in his 
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chair.) . . . Suppose Patrick did not die after all, 
but Uved on with his brain permanently affected! 
He might blurt out all that story about Rosie, then 
— ^Insane people often babbled out secrets! Or 
suppose he died, and years afterwards, when Iky 
was quite old, the whole thing were to come to Ught 
somehow! What would the world — ^the harsh 
unjust world — say about him for leaving a slur on 
a dead man's memory all that time? .... 

Iky sat up suddenly in his chair, the perspiration 
breaking out on his forehead. He was below par, 
perhaps — ^unnerved by the change in the weather 
or the atmosphere of tragedy that seemed to hang 
round Meldon to-day. Whatever the cause, it is a 
fact that as he sat there he suddenly found himself 
bereft of the comfortable casuistry with which he 
had always explained to himself the equity of his 
bargain with Patrick — ^the bargain for which Pa- 
trick had been as much to blame as he. A sort of 
panic seized him as he remembered the agonies of 
horror and remorse which he had suffered after 
Rosie's death. If Patrick died would he have to 
live through something like that again? . . . 

The owner of the improbable watch-chain sud- 
denly lowered his paper and remarked affably : 

"Nasty sort of a morning, ain't it? 'Ope I see 
you well, Mr. Tessier, sir!" 

He had always had a fancy for announcing him- 
self to his victim in some such dramatic fashion, 
usually with success. But to-day Iky neither 
started nor changed colour. He did not even 
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reply, but turned his head and slowly looked 
Maxton up and down with an air of distrait 
distaste which vaguely incensed the latter, and 
even caused him to abandon his customary semi- 
facetious gambit. 

"I suppose you've forgot that it's six months 
since you paid me that five hundred ? " he said with 
truculence. "I was at your rooms yesterday 
afternoon, and 'earing as you were ofE down 'ere 
I thought I'd come too. I took a fancy to the 
place last time I came. Seems to be lucky too. 
You got the money easily enough then. I suppose 
you can get it again now just as easy. " 

Iky's hands tightened on the arms of his chair. 
Tlie smouldering distaste suddenly burst into a 
flame of fierce hatred — hatred for everything about 
Maxton — his insolent voice and manner and com- 
non face, his watch-chain and his spotted tie — 
jven a habit he had of rubbing his hands together 
is he talked, and the new-leather smell of his cheap 
xxjts. In a panic of fear he saw himself Uving for 
^ears and years, dogged always by this man. 
3ven if he married Dora, Maxton would not cease 
irom troubling. Rather, his demands would in- 
crease in proportion to the new supply. Iky told 
limself he knew what the end would be. Some 
Jay quite suddenly he would go mad with the 
itrain of it, and he would kill Maxton ! . . . For 
me instant the thought turned him sick with fear. 
Recoiling from it, he made a desperate, swift 
resolve. 
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**You don't seem to be in a hurry to answer!" — 
Maxton's voice broke on him with the same sudden, 
far-away definiteness with which objects and voices 
appear out of darkness to a fainting man — '*I've 
said it twice ahready! — I s'pose you can get the 
money again from the same place you got it last 
time?" 

Iky's tense attitude relaxed. He drew a long 
breath. 

*'No, I can't," he said quietly. 

''Can't! There isn't no such word!" 

"Won't, then, if you like it better," said Iky. 
And he put his hands in his pockets and leant back 
in the chair once more. He no longer felt sick or 
afraid. ^ 

Maxton did not like it better, but on the con- 
trary foimd himself disconcerted by its new and 
tmfamiliar finality. He fell back on a worn out, 
but still possibly useful, line of argument. 

"This paper — the Patriot — " he said, and threw 
it on the table near him as he got to his feet, "is 
the one I've always 'ad it in my mind to take my 
wares to when you don't think they're worth your 
while pajdng for any longer! It's full of articles 
about folks of your sort — smart set and suchlike — 
and things they've been up to when they didn't 
think no one was looking! Sometimes names are 
mentioned and sometimes they're not. But it 
says on the first page, 'All contributions paid for.' 
I'd like to earn some money again. I've had about 
enough of Uving on your charity. It 'urts my 
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pride, in a manner of speaking!" he added with a 
fine irony. 

"It hints mine too," said Iky with a short, tm- 
mirthftd laugh. "I've done with it too. " 

"Done with it!" repeated Maxton, staring at 
him. "Do you mean that, sir?" 

"Yes." 

"If you mean it I won't give you no more 
chances to change your mind. I'll go straight 
back to London by the next train, and see that 
editor !" 

"Go, then, and be damned to you!" said Iky 
violently, and he thrust his hands deeper into his 
pockets and relapsed into a gloomy silence that was 
oddly tinged with relief. 

When presently the yellow boots creaked, and 
Maxton had removed his stare from Iky's face 
and his own hateful presence from the room. Iky 
moved too. He got out the pocket ABC time- 
table which he had bought at Euston and looked up 
the trains from the loqal station. It was three miles 
away, and the trains went at infrequent intervals. 
Even if Maxton started on the instant and was 
picked up by someone on the road, he could not 
catch the 12.15 ^o^- And there was not another 
that could take him towards London till 3.47. 
But did he really mean to go? And would 
his story be believed and printed? If so, what 
shape would the disclosure take? What sort 
of people would read it? Iky pushed back 
his chair and, stretching out a hand to the 
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table, picked up the paper which Maxton had 
left there. 

The Patriot does not cater for persons of fastid- 
ious taste, Uterary or otherwise. Its varied menu 
is designed, rather, for the iconoclast, the snob, the 
scandalmonger, and for that large body of people 
not confined to any particular rank in life who Uke 
their mental food to be of the predigested kind, 
and highly seasoned at that. The present number 
contained a daring and disaffected leading article 
arraigning Royalty, no less ! — ^also humorous verses 
and storyettes notable for their breadth rather 
than their subtlety — ^also the weekly page by 
** Flaneur,'* a mysterious person who apparently 
mixed exclusively with the peerage and the stage. 
C'l happened to nm into my friend the Duke of 
Glasgow the other day at the Bath Club, and he 
told me — " Or "Pretty Miss Tiny Devereux 
confided to me between the acts of Bubble and 
Squeak at last Wednesday's matin6e — " etc.) 

But it was that part of the paper devoted to 
unedifjdng gossip and innuendo that alone inter- 
ested Iky— the sort of paragraphs which begin in 
some such fashion as : * * Someone in the know tells 
us that another scandal in high places is brewing, 
and that one of our prettiest and most go-ahead 
duchesses is likely to find herself before long in the 
meshes of divorce proceedings, with complications 
of a political character. She has been seeing more 
than either Mrs. Grundy or the Foreign Office 
approve of a certain foreign gentleman suspected 
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of being in the pay of a not too friendly Power, " 
etc. 

Iky threw the paper on the floor. He knew the 
sort of thing, and had always quite properly 
thought it beneath contempt. But it was not 
beneath his contempt now. It was going to be the 
means of his downfall from that pleasant social 
stage where he had always mentally cast himself 
for the hero's part. After next week's Patriot ap- 
peared he would no longer be a hero to any one — 
not even himself. 

He suddenly and irrelevantly remembered that 
Dora had once said she liked villains better than 
heroes. Did she like them well enough to come with 
him as his wife when he left England, he wondered. 
For of course he must leave England. He would 
change his name, and they would go to America 
or Paris or Italy, and live on his painting and 
Dora's five hundred a year, which she had once 
rather pointedly told him had been settled on her, 
without conditions, on her twenty-first birthday. 

With even more irrelevance his thoughts strayed 
to Cdia — Celia who was breaking her heart for 
another man. He remembered his own generous 
glow of pity for her and how he had asked her if 
he could do nothing to help her. And she had 
refused his offer — almost igno/"ed it. She seemed 
to imply that it was not in him to help anybody! 
. . . What right had she to despise him? What 
could he do to prove to her that she had no right ? 

His glance fell on the Patriot, and he groaned 
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aloud, dropping his chin on his denched hand. 
Vague memories of villains expiating their villainy 
by some heroic act of self-sacrifice drifted through 
his mind. He remembered one — a parson in some 
book or play — ^who had got up into his own pulpit 
and told the assembled congregation that he had 
committed a murder in his curate days and had 
allowed another man to sttffer the penalty. And 
the congregation, which had admired him tre- 
mendously before, had almost canonized him on 
the spot for his courage in making such a public 
confession ! It was true that he had dramatically 
fallen dead in the ptdpit directly the avowal was 
out of his mouth — a convenience not likely to be 
accorded by Providence to a flesh and blood sinner. 
Still. . . . 

And was Maxton to be tamely allowed to go to 
London and tell his own beasUy story in his own 
beastly way? . . . 

Iky suddenly got to his feet with a stifled 
exclamation, and, snatching his cap from the table, 
almost ran from the room. He left the inn by a 
back door and, taking a short cut he knew of, 
arrived, breathless, in the stable-yard of the Agent's 
House just as the chauffeur drove in through the 
open gate. 

* ' Can you take me to Coventry, and get me there 
within the hour?" Iky asked, gasping, as the car 
stopped. 
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"It's urgent. No, an appointment's no good. 
Look here! — Go and tell Mr. — Courtney? — Moun- 
teney, is that his name? — ^that I've got a story for 
him that he'd be sorry if he missed. Tell him I 
came off at a moment's notice from Warwickshire 
this morning on purpose to bring it to him. " 

The clerk wavered, mystified and slightly im- 
pressed, and, after another conference with the 
typist, consented to take this message. Perhaps 
the editor was impressed also, for in a moment the 
juvenile reappeared and said : 

'"E'll see you. Step this way." 

Iky stepped that way, and on being admitted 
to the editorial holy-of -holies, saw a yoimgish, 
stoutish, well-fed-looking man smoking a Corona 
in front of a table littered with untidy papers and 
cigar ash. Mr. Mounteney did not at first sight 
strike one as being a likely person to write inflam- 
matory leading articles in defence of a down- 
trodden democracy. It was easier to picture him 
in his alternative public r61e; namely, defendant 
in a libel action — a form of advertisement which 
experts will tell you is as cheap in the long run 
as any other. Iky took an instant violent disUke 
to him. 

Mr. Mounteney looked round as the door closed 
again and stared at Iky, betrajring a slight sur- 
prise at the manner of man he saw. He tilted his 
cigar against the inkstand and waved away the 
smoke with a fat, manicured hand on which a 
diamond signet-ring caught the Ught. 
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"A bit thick in here, I'm afraid, " he remarked in 
semi-apology. '* I*m like most brain- workers — ^far 
too dependent on tobacco. Sit down, Mr. — ^I 
didn't catch your name. " 

*'I dare say not," said Iky, who had not given 
it and did not now supply the omission. '*What 
a bounder!" he reflected distastefully, as he took 
the seat indicated .... 

*'I understand you've got some information of 
some kind that you think I might print?" 

' ' I don't think ! I know you would. '* 

'*Is that so? — ^Well, suppose you let me hear it. 
I can give you ten minutes." 

Iky let him hear it. He was fluent and not in 
the least nervous. Later in the day might come 
the agony of regret for this desperate plimge he 
was taking into hitherto dreaded depths. But 
at the moment excitement had, contradictorily 
enough, lent him a surface calm. And in the train 
he had had plenty of time to rehearse what he 
meant to say. 

Mr. Mounteney lolled in his seat and scrawled 
on the blotter with elaborate imconcem. But as 
the story proceeded — ^that is to say, when it 
reached that point where Patrick and the gambler's 
chance on which he had agreed to risk his own repu- 
tation came into it — ^he dropped the pen and, lean- 
ing on the arm of his chair, looked at Iky with 
visibly gathering interest. For Iky, as always, was 
warming to his subject. And in the novel zest 
of talking about himself in the third person he had 
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almost forgotten the suicidal significance of what 
he was doing. 

When he had finished speaking, Mr. Mounteney 
picked up the cigar again and relit it in a thoughtful 
silence. Then he said ; 

"Yes, it's not bad — ^if you're sure it's true. I 
needn't tell you, of course, that there's nothing 
much, from a journalistic point of view, in the 
original version of it — ^I mean that desertion- 
suidde-inquest affair. It's the sort of thing that 
happens every day, unfortunately. I remember 
all about it quite well. It was the way the re- 
porters worked the whole thing up that damned 
young Yardley. What makes it a good story as 
it stands now isn't so much the fact that it exposes 
the right man in place of the wrong one, but that 
the right one paid him an actual sum of money to 
keep quiet about it and shoulder the blame. It's 
romance that! — Sordid romance, and therefore a 
paradox, a thing I love " 

He blew a smoke-ring or two into the air, and 
added : 

^'Tessier — ^yes, I remember all about him too. 
I keep facts about most people pigeon-holed at the 
back of my mind. Got the other fellow's money 
by some mistake, didn't he, and cut no end of a 
dash about town — ^ladies' man — distinguished di- 
lettante, and all the rest of it? What a hypo- 
critical sort of a cur he must be ! " 

There is embarrassment in anonymity. Iky bit 
his Hp in an angry effort to refrain from saying all 
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those things he had so often said to himself — 
about his having led a clean life; broken no com- 
mandment; sufiEered miduly for a piece of youthful 
folly (not sin), etc. 

Mr. Mounteney was staring at him, again, won- 
dering who he was, and what was his connection 
with the story be had just told, and how and when 
it had come into his possession. He meant to 
find out all these things before he let Iky go. In 
the meanwhile he said: 

"Yes: III print your yam. I'll put it into some 
sort of shape to-night, so that it can go into our 
next issue. Our terms are payment on publication. 
I'll give you two guineas for it." 

Ttoo guineas! Iky's calm suddenly wavered, 
and he broke into a short, hysterical laugh. Two 
guineas for giving away the secret he had paid 
Maxton over a thousand pounds to keep! — "I'll 
not take it!" he exclaimed hoarsely. 

"Did you expect more? — ^When it's not even in 
manuscript form! What's your price, then?" — ■ 
His stare became more fixed — "Oh! I see — ^you 
havai't any price at all! You've got your own 
reasons for wanting this secret let out. . . . 
By the way, I must adc you for your name and 
address — not as a mere formaUty, but for my own 
protection; a guarantee, 
self in a libel action ju 
Momiteney, who in faci 
only the week before, fn 
emerged covered with v 
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incidental mud. "Have you a card about you?" 
he added civilly. 

Iky had, but he hesitated for one panic-stricken 
moment before producing it. Why should he give 
his name to this man when he did not want to? 
If he refused to give it, would the story not be 
published, after all? Was there still time to draw 
back? . . . No, there was no time. Maxton 
was coming — ^might, by some unlooked for freak 
of fate be here any moment, now. . . . He 
ftmibled awkwardly in his pocket, and laid the 
card on the table with a shaking hand. 

There was a pause — ^a dramatic pause such as> 
in happier moments, Iky's soul loved. 

"Good God!" said Mr. Mounteney, who, among 
other enlightened cults, had long ago embraced 
Atheism, but had not found it worth while, on that 
account, to curtail his vocabulary. 

" It isn't easy to surprise me, " he went on slowly 
after another pause. "I thought you might be 
Yardley. I felt quite certain you were an enemy 
of Tessier's. It never for one moment occurred to 
me that you were the man himself! What on 
earth made you come and tell me all this? Was 
it temporary insanity, or a morbid conscience 
suddenly waking up, or — ?" He dived into his 
accumulated knowledge of the seamy side of life — 
" Or have you been forced into it? Does someone 
else know your secret?" 

"Yes, that's it," said Iky hoarsely. For this 
editor was obviously the commonest, grossest clay. 
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What was the gocd of casting such pearls of mo- 
tives as self-immolation and expiation, etc., before 
him? On the other hand he wore the semblance of 
a human being. He might have some hidden 
springs of pity for a fellow-creature's adversity — 

'* Yes, that's it ! " Iky repeated^ and his long pent 
up flood of hatred and anger suddenly burst its 
bounds, and in a headlong rush of words he told 
Mr. Mounteney all the bitter story of his dealings 
with Maxton, quite forgetting that the man he 
told it to had just called him a cur and a hypocrite 
to his face. 

Mr. Mounteney did not forget it ; neither did he 
revise that expressed opinion. But he continued 
to gaze at Iky with the same inquisitive fascinated 
stare as before, privately telling himself that here 
was a postscript of some piquancy to add to the 
story. 

*' — ^And he's coming here this evening l" Iky 
finished with a rather shaken laugh. **I wonder 
what he'll say when you tell him he's too late — 
that I've been before him!" 

Mr. Mounteney stroked his fat chin with his 
fat, ringed hand. 

**I can tell you what he'll say, if he has his wits 
about him, " he answered. ** He'll say that this is 
only a weekly paper, and that he'll take his wares 
to one of the dailies, and be beforehand with you 
yet!" 

Iky got up from his chair. 

"No, he won't do that, " he said. "I've gjot my 

27 
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wits about me, too. He may not come here at all 
to-day, but if he does he won't get away again — 
because I'm going to have him run in for blackmail 
as he leaves this oflBce ! I've paid the piper. I'm 
going to see that I get my time!" 



CHAPTER L 



THE DREAM 



One late afternoon, whole aeons after the acci- 
dent — two days later, to be precise — ^when the 
same monotonous message of *'no change" had 
just come up from the Agent's House, Celia sKpped 
away from Mabel and Lady Jane, and wandered 
restlessly from room to room alone. Everything 
about Meldon spoke to her in its own way of its 
owner. There was the hall with the deep window- 
seat where she had sometimes sat with him last 
auttunn and taken credit to herself for her tolerant 
civility towards him. And upstairs was that un- 
used room which she knew had always been his 
long ago. Nothing there had been altered. There 
was still a shelf laden with boyish untidiness — a 
cricket-bat and a broken air-gim and some tangled 
fishing-tackle and a hunting-crop. And there 
were framed photographs of school and college 
groups on the wall. 

Her glance dropped to his name on the window- 
seat, where he had carved it, long ago, in crude, 
childish characters. She wondered whether he 
had been given some severe punishment for that 

piece of vandalism. Perhaps he had been kept a 

419 
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prisoner in this same sunny room for a whole sum- 
mer's day. She knelt on the window-seat and 
looked across the park, as he must often have done 
in those days of his lonely, harshly-treated child- 
hood, and, with tears of love and tender pity in her 
eyes, thought of all those things Mr. Vivian and 
Gibbon had told her about him then — things he 
had never thought interesting enough to tell her 
himself. 

She went slowly downstairs by way of the pic- 
ture-gallery and the little spiral staircase at the 
corner which brought one out close to the library 
door. It was the Ubrary, after all, which held the 
most poignant memories of all . . . . How long 
ago it seemed since that night he had come to 
her here, bringing the money with which he had 
bought her promise ! . . . She had thought she 
hated him then! How was it possible to be so 
blind? 

She moved about the room, glancing at the 
portraits which one and all, by some trick of ex- 
pression or poise of head, reminded her of him, 
and paused in front of the one modem painting 
the room contained — Lady Ann Yardley in all the 
pride of her lovely youth. Celia looked at the 
beautiful face, hating it because it was so like 
him — because in its reckless aloofness it did not 
seem to care whether he lived or died. 

"You never wanted him or loved him," she 
said to it in passionate reproach. * ' It is your fault 
that he has never had his chance!" 
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She sat down in the seat before the writing-table 
where she had sat that day when Mr. Ingram had 
made his fierce, dreadful accusation. As though 
her actual eyes were on him now, she seemed to 
see Patrick standing before her with his back to 
the wall, denying nothing. . . . That day too 
she had thought she hated him. . . . 

It must have been just there also that he had 
stood as a child on that morning Mr. Vivian had 
told her about when he first saw him — ^poor Mr. 
Vivian, who had been loyal to Patrick all his life, 
in spite of everything! He too must be in deep 
trouble to-day .... 

As the thought went through her mind the door 
behind her opened, and Mr. Vivian himself came 
in. She turned her head and glanced at him. Yes, 
he was in great trouble. He looked ill and old — 
much older than his seventy years. Perhaps he too 
had lain awake these last two interminable nights. 

He sat down in a chair near her, his kind, com- 
passionate eyes on her face. And, as though in 
answer to something he had spoken in words, she 
said to him : 

"Even if he lives they think he will never be 
well ! That is what I can't bear — to think of him, 
of all men in the world — a cripple!** Her voice 
broke, and she hid her face in her hands. '*A11 
that first night I prayed that he might Jive. And 
last night I prayed God to let him die. But now — 
I am afraid to pray at all! I don't know what to 
ask for.*' 
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"We can p-pray that God's will be done," said 
Mr. Vivian, his own voice faltering. **Even when 
we think we know what we ought t-to ask and He 
ought to answer, we must always add that. And 
it is the only p-possible prayer — ^now. " 

He looked at her bent head with its bright, 
tawny-shadowed hair and the slender, shaking 
hands that hid her face. He knew — ^for gossip 
had made it common property — ^what she had said 
to Patrick when she knelt beside him in the 
trampled grass of the park. And he knew why 
her engagement had been broken off. Lady Jane 
had told him that only half an hour ago. How 
indeed should she know what to pray for, this poor 
child who loved his boy? 

After a little she caught at her self-control and 
looked up at him. 

"I am very selfish," she said. *'I have been 
thinking only of myself. **But you ... he 
told me once that you have always been his best 
friend. Those others — Mabel and Freddie and 
Aimt Jane — are all sorry and anxious ; they all liked 
him. But it is different for you . . . and me. " 

"Yes, it is d-different for us, " Mr. Vivian agreed 
gently. "Perhaps we can help one another to 
have c-courage. " 

Perhaps they could and did. Certainly it was 
at those times when he was with her during that 
week of suspense that Celia's burden felt least 
heavy to bear. 
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He came late one evening five days later, and 
having failed to find her elsewhere, looked for 
her in the library and discovered her sitting there 
alone, close to the open window. Only one of the 
electric burners was turned on, and the big room 
was half in shadow, but even in the dim light Celia 
was quick to notice something strange and hitherto 
unknown in his face. Every vestige of colour left 
her own as she rose to her feet, saying: 

"You have brought news — there is some 
change?" 

**Yes, there is a change — ^no, no! * Not that! 
Forgive me if I made you think that! It's good 
news, not bad. He is partly conscious. They 
think that perhaps it may b-be all right, after 
all." 

Celia sat down again in the chair from which she 
had risen. He could see that she was trembling. 

"How ... all right?" she said in a whisper. 
"Do they mean that he will live and be well — ^like 
other men? Or . . . " 

' ' Yes, he will be well, if he lives. It is only hope, 
not certainty, you know — " He came and stood 
beside her, putting his hand very gently on her 
shoulder. 

"You m-misunderstood that doctor you spoke 
to, " he said. ' ' He m-meant you to misimderstand 
him. It was not bodily p-paralysis that they were 
afraid of. He has broken bones enough and to 
spare, poor boy, but they knew they could mend 
all that. What they feared was p-permanent 
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injury to the brain. But that fear no longer exists, 
thank God!" 

He walked slowly away from her and for a little 
while gazed with fixed inattention at the long 
rows of calf-bound books that stretched across the 
western end of the room, from floor to painted 
ceiling. Presently he came back to her. 

"I have another piece of news for you, " he said, 
and she saw that he had a packet of some kind in 
his hand. "This evening's post brought me a 1- 
letter from Iky Tessier, enclosing this newspaper. 
I don't know why he wrote to me — I have always 
disliked him, God forgive me ! I should have dis- 
liked him stni more if I'd ever known the f-facts 
this paper contains about him. He asked me to 
read it, and then to give it to you. " 

''To me?" said Celia coldly. ''Why to me?— 
Nothing that concerns him can matter to me.'* 

"He said it was because you had m-misjudged 
him — that you thought he could do nothing to 
help any one." 

She made no answer or comment, and he con- 
tinued : 

"This article in here is his p-public confession of 
something he did long ago. I gather that he was 
forced to make it. But the tone of his letter s-sug- 
gests that, in so far as he is capable of sincerity, he 
really wanted to make amends in this rather 
m-melodramatic way." — He gave her the Patriot, 
and added gravely : 

**It concerns Patrick as well as Iky." 
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** Patrick!" she repeated faintly, shrinking a 
little as her glance fell on the two long columns, 
outlined heavily with blue pencil. Was she to be 
compelled, even now, to believe some fresh accusa- 
tion against him ? She took the paper reluctantly. 
Mr. Vivian turned on the light nearest her and, 
hesitating for a moment while he watched her as 
she read, went quietly away and left her alone with 
the good news he had brought. 

Celia put the Patriot down at last. It lay on her 
knee with her hands, tightly clasped, resting on it. 
Iky. ... It was Iky who had done this thing 
and paid another man to weather as best he might 
the storm Iky himself had raised and had not cour- 
age to face! — It was Iky, not Patrick, who had 
broken Rosie's spirit and her frail life on the wheel 
of his impetuous desire and its leisurely repentance. 
This, then, was the secret trouble for which he had 
often asked Celia's sympathy, and which must 
have lain so easily and intermittently on his con- 
science. It was to keep it a secret still — the irony 
of it was like iron in her soul — that she had ignor- 
antly asked, and Patrick ignorantly given, that 
five hundred pounds last October. 

It was a long time now since even the thought of 
Iky had had any power to hurt her. Six days ago 
she had met him with that indifference which, 
because of its unconsciousness, is so much crueller 
than mere hatred or reproach. But now he was 
avenged, had he but known it. For at the thought 
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of him — of what he had once seemed, and what he 
really was — shame and anger covered her, blinding 
her for the moment to everjrthing beyond it. 

**He is right. I did misjudge him — once!" 
she thought bitterly. 

She moved at last, unclasping her cold hands, 
and the Patriot slid tamoticed from her knee to 
the floor. Outside, the velvet dusk was soft 
and deeply blue as a pansy's petals. Across 
it she could see that same faint light which, a 
week ago, she had watched in dreadful sus- 
pense .... But now there was hope — ^not cer- 
tainty, but hope, the best but one of all abiding 
things. . . . 

The thought of Iky slipped away into the remote 
background that belongs to all unreal and trivial 
matters. And suddenly, like a flood of light, there 
came to her the realization of what this public 
printed confession really meant, what it would 
mean to Patrick if he lived — yes, and even if he 
died. For surely, even in some other world, God 
would let him know that his name had been cleared 
in this! 

Patrick, however, did not die. He came back, 
painfully and with slow, uncertain steps, from the 
borderland of life and death. Even the Alpine 
ranges of the temperature-chart on the mantel- 
piece, over which the doctors had pored with all the 
solemnity of generals studjring a map of some hos- 
tile and dangerous coimtry, subsided in time to an 
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uneventfid tableland, meriting only a cursory 
glance and a brief **Yes, that's better." 

There followed the dreary monotony of a re- 
covery which, if sure, was also very slow— a desert 
in which the grudgingly permitted visits of Mr. 
Vivian were the only oases. Patrick's nurses and 
doctors exulted over the miracle that their skill 
and care had apparently wrought in him. But in 
Patrick himself the spark of vitality burned as yet 
too low iot extiltation. For what does the mere 
knowledge that he is alive, when by most of the laws 
of logic he ought to be dead, profit a man whose 
world has narrowed down to the four walls of a sick 
room ? — a man, moreover, whose one idea of life is 
freedom and movement and wide, open spaces? 

They moved his bed close to the open window 
that gave on the little orchard. Lying there in 
his broken and bandaged helplessness, Patrick 
could see the tops of the apple and cherry and pltim 
trees, flecked here and there with a spray of late 
blossom, and beyond them the park and plantation 
and the blue distance. He could also hear the 
clock on the mantelpiece strike the hours and the 
quarters at mercilessly long intervals. And he 
could try to piece together the broken ends of the 
present and the past. 

In answer to his questions, they had briefly told 
him that he had been badly thrown, in a race at 
the Point-to-point; but his own recollection of it 
was utterly wiped out. He remembered talking to 
Celia on the hillside, and her voice as she said: 
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"I believed that story about you, but I don't 
believe it now. " — ^That was where the past ended. 
The present began in this room when he drifted 
out of oblivion into a consciousness of frequent 
acute physical pain and perpetual discomfort. 
Between these two memories there was nothing 
but a blank gap — ^and yet it was not quite blank. 
For there was something else — something so sha- 
dowy and tenuous that it would not bear the weight 
even of such labels as *' dream" or "memory" or 
''fancy." But it was strong in its frailty — so 
strong indeed that one day when it hung hesitating 
on the edge of his consciousness, and the nurse 
happened to have her fingers on his wrist and her 
eyes on his watch, she glanced at him in quick 
alarm, wondering what untoward new symptom 
had sent his ptilse up like that. 

Captain Ryde came to see him one day, bring- 
ing with him a pleasant breath of a world which 
not only had its being, but lived and moved. 
Freddie was nervous. The nurse who had ushered 
him upstairs had warned him, in technical terms 
that terrified him, not to "excite" the patient in 
any way. She talked knowingly about the severe 
shock there had been to the system, and the in- 
calculable harm that might be done by sudden 
agitation, etc. 

Freddie's own system received a shock when he 
first saw Patrick. But he manfully hid his dis- 
tress as he said with jovial mendacity : 
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"How are you, old chap? You're lookin* 
splendid. Is there any part of your anatomy 
that'll bear touchin* without breakin' it any 
more?" 

Patrick laughed — ^rather a ghostly sort of laugh, 
but still a laugh — as he gave Freddie his left hand 
to shake. 

*'This one's quite sound," he said. **If only 
they'd let me sit up I could begin to practise 
writing and shaving myself with it ! " 

''That pretty nurse shaves you now, I suppose?'* 

"No, Potts does — ^my shover, you know. He 
used to be a valet once. " 

"And how's the other arm, and all the rest of 
you? — gettin' on, I hope?" 

Yes, they're getting on, thanks." 
That's good! You'll be himtin' again next 
winter, " Freddie said, and then remembered with 
dismay that probably hunting was one of the 
subjects he ought not to have mentioned. 

"Yes, rather," said Patrick without conviction. 
With a tremendous effort of all his strength he 
moved himself as far as he could on the pillow — 
about three quarters of an inch, that is — so that 
he could look more directly at his visitor. 

"I feel a perfect fool lying here tied up like a 
mummy," he said. "And no one will even tell 
me how it happened. I wish you would. " 

"Wish I'd what?" said Freddie, flustered at the 
turn the conversation had taken. "I say, have 
you heard that rippin' story that's goin' the 
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rounds about old Lady Scrimshire and that girl 
they call Black-legs at the Coliseum ?" 

"No,** said Patrick with civil finality. "I 
mean I wish you'd tell me how I came to make 
a mess of the race like this — ^and what about the 
mare? Is she all right ? I didn't kill her, did I?'* 

"No, er — ^yes — ^that is, we had to shoot her. 
Look here, Yardley, you know, you oughtn't 
to " 

"That's rather horrible — ^Was it my fault, then, 
or hers?" 

"It wasn't either," Freddie answered with a 
panic-stricken glance at the door, which at any 
moment might open to admit retribution in a 
starched cap and apron. And seeing that there 
was no help for it, he gave Patrick a brief account 
of the race and the accident. 

" — ^and Tufty ran on and stopped the rest of us, 
or we'd have been on top of you," he added. 
"And I give you my word, old chap, when I got 
over that wall and saw you lyin' there, lookin' like 
a corpse, in Celia's arms, I !" 

He stopped, dumbfotmded. Ass that he was ! — 
Of course he ought to have remembered that Celia 
was about the most exciting topic he could possibly 
have pitched on ! 

Patrick's face changed slightly. His left hand, 
which was lying outside the bedclothes, suddenly 
tightened on a fold of the quilt. 

''Celial Was she there?" he asked in a low 
voice. 
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"Yes — er — she happened to get to you before 
any one else. You see, she don't know much 
about horses, and she seemed to think — *' (He 
broke oflF again. It would never do to let Patrick 
guess that Celia had risked her life in trying to 
save his!) — *'You see, she was the nearest," he 
concluded lamely. 

'Why was she the nearest?** 
She was standin' at that gap higher up the lane 
to see the finish. Tufty took her there, but 
he " 

* ' I see — of cotirse. ** Patrick drew a long breath 
unclenching his hand. **I suppose she'll marry 
him in the end, ** he said after a pause. 

"Oh! Lord! no — don't you believe it!" Freddie 
exclaimed in distress. "She likes him no end — 
platonic, and all that game, what ! — ^but she don't 
want him for a husband. He knows that right 
enough." (Really it was a ticklish business call- 
ing on sick men ! Conversation was full of pitfalls, 
whichever way you turned. And of course it 
wouldn't do to give Celia away!) "It's a stewing 
hot day, " said Captain Ryde, wiping his forehead 
as he got up to go. 

"We're up in town for a week or two, you 
know, " he explained. "I just ran over in the car. 
Good-bye, dear old chap. I'll look in again soon, 
if it don't bore you seein* me. " 

He tip-toed downstairs, congratulating himself 
on his discretion in not having let out to Patrick 
that Celia was actually at Meldon still. For the 
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house was not shut up this time. Freddie had 
lent it to Lady Jane, who, for the first time in her 
life, had discovered that London did not stiit her 
health in the late spring. 

Soon after Captain Ryde had gone, Mr. Vivian 
came to see Patrick, and brought with him that 
copy of the Patriot which, till now, doctors and 
nurses had been unanimous in placing first on the 
list of forbidden topics. 

But the rather reckless philosophy which takes 
life as it comes, accepting without protest the fact 
that it contains more rough than smooth, is not 
likely to break down under the shock of good news. 
Patrick read the two long columns without any 
outward sign of agitation. When he came to the 
end he laid the paper down and smiled at Mr. 
Vivian. 

**I see it's three weeks old. Is this what has 
been making you look so much better lately — 
and younger?** he asked. 

**Yes," said Mr. Vivian, and turned away 
abruptly. Out of the depths of his exceeding 
thankfulness and joy he could find no other words 
' — or possibly he found too many. He had always 
been oddly shy of betraying any emotion to "his 
boy.** It was to hide it now, perhaps, that his 
voice, when he mastered it, took on a sternness 
not usual to it. 

"This story was p-published without your 
sanction. Is it c-correct?*' he asked. 

"Yes, quite correct.'* 
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Mr. Vivian moved to the foot of the bed, and 
with knitted brows looked down at his own hands, 
clasped on the rail as though on the edge of a pul- 
pit. 

I suppose you know that it was a s-sin, " he said 
in a low voice. "You s-sold your reputation. 
No man has a right to do that ! " 

Patrick frowned. He had never during all these 
eight years discussed this thing with any one; he 
did not want to discuss it, now that it was over, 
even with his best friend. 

" Not deliberately,** he said. *' I risked it on an 
even chance — ^that's all. It was my stake, and I 
lost it.*' 

" It is the same thing. It was a g-great sin — ^the 
sin of Esau,'* insisted Mr. Vivian. **A man's 
good name is his birthright — a. loan from God. 
What p-possible right has he to gamble it away — ? * * 
The stem note in his voice suddenly broke down, 
and he looked up, meeting Patrick's eyes in a long 
silent glance that said more than speech. 

"There can't be any n-need for me to t-tell 
you all that this m-means to me!" he said rather 
hoarsely at last, stammering more than usual. 
** You know I can d-die happy now when my t-time 
comes, thank God!** 

"Thank you, sir. Yes, I know," said Patrick 
gravely. 

The subject was dismissed, and they talked of 
other things. Neither of them had even men- 
tioned Iky. 

38 
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The day-nurse had gone to bed, and the night- 
nurse was downstairs having her supper, or her 
breakfast, as the case might be. Patrick was 
alone in the dusk. The copy of the Patriot lay 
on the bed beside him still, but he was not think- 
ing of it. He was thinking of that unbelievable 
thing that Freddie Ryde had told him so casually: 
*'When I saw you lying in Celiacs arms — " 
Had Freddie been fooling him? Was it possible 
that she could ever have been so near to him as 
that, and he had not known it? Or had he known? 
Was that why . . . ? 

The spark of vitality burned a little higher, 
fanned by that frail something that by now he had 
decided must have been a dream. 

' ' * Lying in Celiacs arms, ' " he repeated imder his 
breath, and he closed his eyes, and tried to fancy 
that he lay there still. 



CHAPTER LI 



THE AWAKENING 



A WEEK later Patrick came downstairs with the 
help of the chauffeur and the more perilous aid of 
the new crutch which was so painful and difficult to 
use as yet. The nurse ensconced him with pride 
in the biggest and easiest of the arm-chairs, with 
cushions at his back and behind his head, and 
tucked a rug round him as though he were about 
to take the air on a steamer's deck instead of by his 
own office window. 

**I shouldn't wonder if the doctor lets you go out 
to-morrow, Mr. Yardley," she said, nodding at 
him in the indulgent fashion specially invented 
for sick persons and young children. "And to- 
day you may have a visitor to tea if you like. 
That'll be nice, won't it?" 

Patrick agreed languidly that it would be nice. 
He was looking round the room, noting with the 
pleasure of old acquaintanceship its work-a-day, 
familiar features. And with a sudden quickening 
of his pulses he thought that if only the ntirse 
would go out for her walk, leaving him alone, he 
would manage somehow to get himself to the writ- 
ing-table, and he would write a letter — ^also 
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"somehow" — ^with his left hand. The letter 
wotdd be to Celia, to ask her again to marry him. 
For that was the decision he had come to since 
reading those two columns in the Patriot. Lady 
Jane had once told him that he had a good deal to 
ofifer the woman he married. And now he had 
more. But he would never offer it to any one but 
Celia. If she had no use for it she could at worst 
refuse it. Last September he had been sure that 
she cared for Iky. Now he was not so sure. But 
he told himself again passionately, just as he had 
told himself then, that whether her heart belonged 
to Iky or not he should never have herself if it 
could be prevented. Even a loveless marriage 
would be a better fate for her than marriage with 
Iky. . . . 

' ' A lady would be nice, * ' the nurse's voice broke in 
on him in continuance of the tea topic. * ' It would 
seem more cosy and homelike than another man. " 

"Would it?*' said Patrick, smiling at her, and 
possibly reflecting that he had never had a home in 
which a lady played any part. "But where are 
we to find one? — Or will you honour me with your 
company, nurse?" 

* * Me, Mr. Yardley ! No, you have quite enough 
of me all day. But this morning the young lady 
from the Court was here asking how you were. 
And I invited her to come. I thought you wouldn't 
mind. " 

"Mrs. Ryde, do you mean?" asked Patrick in 
surprise. "I didn't know they were back." 
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The ntirse was moving briskly about the room, 
altering the position of a chair or brushing away an 
imaginary speck of dust with the comer of her 
apron. She was a wise and capable young woman 
with a pleasant pink-and-white face and a rather 
engaging air of pertness not uncommon in her 
profession. But beneath it there dwelt the spirit 
of romance. And it is not to be supposed that she 
was altogether ignorant of the popular version of 
the events surrounding her patient's accident. 

"Not Mrs. Ryde,** she answered with nonchal- 
ance. ''She's still away. It's the young lady 
who's staying with Lady Jane Ryde — that fair 
girl with the reddish look to her hair, Miss — ^what's 
the name? — Inman? — Ingolby? — No, Ingram, 
that's it." 

She pushed the casement windows wider open 
and turned round. 

"You're looking white, Mr. Yardley," she 
remarked. *' I expect you're tired, and no wonder, 
your first afternoon downstairs. P'r'aps you don't 
feel up to having a visitor?" 

" What did you say to her when you asked her to 
come?" he inquired in a voice that was meant to 
be casual, but only sounded odd and strained. 

And the nurse answered untruthfully with her 
pert little laugh : 

"Say? — ^I said: 'Mr. Yardley sends you his 
compliments. Miss Ingram, and he'd take it as a 
kind favour if you'd come and pour out his tea for 
him this afternoon. ' " 
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Celia came across the strip of park, cool and fair 
in her white dress, with the afternoon sun shining 
warmly through her scarlet parasol on her un- 
covered hair. Patrick watched her open the little 
gate and come up the brick path. He did not 
guess that she was trembling — that at that moment 
she was afraid with an exquisite, shy, proud shame. 
What had they told him about his accident — about 
her? What should she say to him when they 
met? 

But when she came in and saw him she forgot 
everything — even herself — ^in that pity which the 
sight of a man's downfall from health and strength 
to pain and weakness never fails to call up in any 
woman worthy of the name. And she said nothing 
articulate at all, but, standing beside him and 
holding his left hand in both her own, looked down 
at him through tears, as she might have looked at 
a hiirt child. For he looked so ill still — so much 
more ill than any one had told her! 

"It is awfully good of you to come," he said to 
her in the old, boyish way that she remembered, 
and she drew a long breath. He did not know 
then — No one had told him anything. That 
made it easier. 

She sat down near him and talked to him gently 
about himself — as a mother, or the very kindest 
and sweetest of sisters, might have done. And 
almost without knowing that he was doing so he 
found himself telling her about the utter weariness 
and boredom of those idle, endless weeks in his 
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prison upstairs. He did not mention the pain of 
them, but he showed her how far he could flex 
the fingers of his still nearly helpless right hand, 
and told her how lucky he] was in having broken 
his left leg and not his right, as otherwise he could 
not have used a crutch at all. 

Gibbon herself brought in the tray, with the 
best silver service and the Worcester cups that had 
never been used for years. And Celia made tea, 
and poured it out, and waited on him as well as 
herself. She even remembered that he liked one 
very small lump of sugar and no cream. But 
neither of them were hungry for the toast and 
scones and little cakes that Gibbon had made 
with such care. And the small-talk which 
seemed their fitting accompaniment had ebbed 
away almost to silence by the time they had 
finished tea. 

Patrick did not mind. He was watching Celia's 
hands as they moved, and the flickering shadows 
her eyelashes made on her pale cheek. Outside 
the afternoon sun was brilliant over everything, 
but the light in the low room was dim. It made 
Celia's profile look wan and a little worn. That 
change which he had seen in her on the day of the 
Point-to-point was more marked now. He did not 
guess even remotely that it had any connection 
with himself — still less that those days and 
interminable nights following his accident had 
taken away, for ever, some of her youth and 
youth's own untouched beauty. But he re- 
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membered that if she still cared for Iky that 
disclosure in the Patriot must have been dreadful 
to her. 

"There is something I want to ask you," he 
said. And perhaps because the silence had lasted 
several moments Celia started slightly, dropping 
the lid of the silver tea-caddy. 

"Yes?" she said, picking it up and putting it 
on very carefully. 

"Last auttimn," Patrick said, "when you — 
when I forced you into that engagement to me, 
you told me that you didn't actually dislike me. 
Does that still hold good?" 

"Yes, " she said again. He could still only see 
her profile. Her head was a little bent, and her 
eyes seemed to be following the pattern on the 
painted Worcester cups. He went on : 

"You broke with me because of — ^for a certain 
reason. But that reason doesn't exist now. I 
expect you know that?" 

"Yes," she said for the third time, and added 
nothing to that small word, possibly because a 
conventional form of congratulation has yet to be 
invented for cases such as the one in point. Pat- 
rick's hand tightened on the arm of the chair. 
She was not making it easy for him to say what he 
had to say. If his experience of women had been 
greater he would have known perhaps that they 
do not often make such matters particularly easy, 
even for men they really like. He said in a care- 
fully matter-of-fact tone: 
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"Till this afternoon I had no idea that you were 
at Meldon. And I was going to write to you, to 
ask you if you will be engaged to me again — ^if 
there is no one else who has a prior claim on you. 
Is there?" 

"No, there is no one," she said, and paused. 
And remembering what Lady Jane had said, he 
continued quickly : 

" I believe you like Meldon. Or, if you got tired 
of it at any time, there is a house in town that 
belongs to me. It could be done up for you in 
whatever way you liked. And of course you'd 
have your own motors and chauffeur. And we 
could travel if you care for that — I'd get a yacht 
if that's what you like. . . . And we could do 
anything you wanted for your brothers " 

She had turned to him as he spoke, in polite 
attention. But the softness had all gone out of her 
face — out of her voice too as she said : 

"I want to understand — ^you are suggesting that 
I should marry you because you are rich, aren't 
you? Those things you have mentioned — ^Meldon 
and the house in town and the motors and the 
yacht — ^they are the pros, I suppose. What are 
the cons?" 

Under the edge of mockery in her voice Patrick 
grew very pale. 

"I am the con/^ he answered steadily. "I 
know of course that you don't love me. But you 
promised me your friendship once. If I may have 
that, and if I may take care of you always, I shall 
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be quite content. I will always be good to you. 
I'd give my life to make you happy. And you 
needn't see very much of me, you know — I shall 
be as fit as ever I was in no time, and then I shall 
always be out and about." 

" I see, " she said and sat very still, looking past 
him into the sunlit garden. She was trembling 
again now. Her voice trembled a little too as she 
said with her slight laugh : 

"You mean you would keep out of my way? 
That sotmds rather a — ^rather an odd way of 
taking care of a person. " 

She got up from her seat and stood by the open 
window with her back to him. A little warm 
breeze, scented with clover and pinks and mignon- 
ette, stole in, softly ruffling her hair and stirring 
a fold of her dress. 

*'You asked me a minute ago if I knew — what 
everyone knows about you now,'* she said, still 
with the quiver in her low voice. ** But I believed 
in you before that — ^before I read that article in the 
Patriot. And the night after I'd seen it I prayed 
that even if you died God would let you remember 
what I said to you just before the race. You — 
you do remember, don't you?" 

She had turned round again and he saw her eyes 
— the beautiful eyes that were a httle less beautiful 
because they had wept and been sleepless for him. 
And the light in their grave depths was wholly 
glad. If Iky's confession had hurt her she could 
not look like that. 
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"I remember, of cotirse," Patrick said. "It 
meant a lot to me. It's the last thing I do re- 
member about that day. " 

**The last? — ^But you talked to Lord Bridling- 
ton after that. You rode in that dreadful race. 
Hav^ you forgotten all that?" 

It seemed that she had forgotten the question he 
had asked her. Or was she only marking time — 
trying to soften by delay her inevitable refusal? 
He decided that that must be it as he answered 
rather laboriously : 

**I had the sense knocked out of me, you see. 
And when that's the case people always seem to 
forget everything that's happened to them not 
only at the time of the smash itself but for a bit 
before it. I don't know why, but it's quite com- 
mon. There's always just a blank. " 

"Just a blank," she repeated thoughtfully. 
"Was all that day and all that endless week just a 
blank to you? Do people as ill as you were then 
think of nothing at all — dream nothing, even? — 
or is it just chaos?" 

Patrick's brows drew together slightly. Iky, 
in his place, would have been delighted to an- 
alyse for her, or any one's, benefit all his mental 
processes in sickness or in health — especially 
sickness. But Patrick had never been much like 
Iky. 

"It's mostly chaos, I suppose," he answered 
with reluctance. "If I had dreams I don't 
remember any of them — except one — " And 
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greatly daring, he added: "It was — about 
you. " 

"About me? " — ^The pulse in her throat suddenly 
began to beat so madly that it felt as though it 
must stifle her. "What was it?" she asked, her 
voice falling lower still. 

"It was absurd and fantastic, like all dreams. 
I thought that I was dead, and that you called me 
. . . and I came back. " 

She caught her breath sharply and held it, but 
made no movement nor comment nor exclamation. 
After a long silence she said to him : 

"Just now you offered me aU you have in the 
world — except one thing. But once you told me 
that your — ^your love would always be there for 
me, in case I needed it .* . . Is it still there — ^in 
case I need it?" 

He turned his colourless face towards her. 

"You know it is!" he said. 

"Then give it to me, for I do need it. " 

"What do you mean?" he demanded hoarsely. 

With a little gesture of passion and surrender 
she suddenly came forward, close to him, and knelt 
down beside his chair. 

" I mean that I love you, " she said in a whisper. 
"It wasn't a dream — ^it was real. I did call you. 
That day — down by the wall, I thought that you 
were dying, and that nothing would ever matter 
any more. . . . And I told you I loved you — 
before all those people!" 

There were tears in the beautiful qres, and 
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something else that no one but he had ever seen 
there. Patrick saw it and understood at last 
what it was, and that it was for him. . . . 

And the spark of vitality rose to a flame — ^that 
flame which is as old as life itself, and will endure 
beyond it. 

THE END 
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